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(VOLUME LXIX OF THE CONTINUOUS SERIES) 
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IIpodyyehos AND THE ‘GYGES’ 
FRAGMENT 


In her recently published commentary on the Alcestis (Clarendon Press, 1954) 
Miss A. M. Dale has the following note: ‘836. zpodorvov: the internal hiatus 
after zpo is here perhaps defended by the original ¢ of rdorv. Maas points out 
that there is no such excuse for mpo-ayyeAos (to say nothing of mpo-ddpayev) in 
the “‘Gyges” fragment (Lobel, PBA 1950), which has no parallel in pre- 
Hellenistic literature.’ I have referred briefly to this note in a review which 
will in due course be published in C.R., but it seems to need more detailed com- 
ment than is possible in a review. 

(i) Internal hiatus after zpo: Professor Maas (as I already knew privately) 
and Miss Dale take exception to this, Miss Dale even going so far as to say that 
there is no parallel for zpodyyeAos (I shall deal with zpo¢dpapyev below) ‘in 
pre-Hellenistic literature’. If one took this literally, it could be refuted at once 
by reference to the relevant articles in Liddell and Scott (Cratin. 300 zpodyet, 
Ar. Nu. 980 mpoaywyevwy would suffice) ; but from the context it seems that 
we must limit ‘pre-Hellenistic literature’ here to fifth-century Attic tragedy 
(and perhaps earlier Ionic iambography). In this sense the statement is true: 
apart from two occurrences of zpoderzov (Soph. El. 1432, Eur. Alc. 836) and one 
of the adjective mpodorios (S. fr. 721), the lexica do not recognize a single case 
of a word beginning zpoa- in tragedy. This may be a mere accident, due to 
the incalculably large losses of Greek tragic poetry since the end of the fifth 
century, but it may be as well to inquire whether there is a more specific ex- 
planation. Professor D. L. Page (A New Chapter in the History of Greek Tragedy, 
1951, p. 48) has pointed out that ‘zpoa- is an excessively rare collocation in 
dignified poetry’ ; and though he seems to hold (as I do) that this rarity may 
be the result of accident, his words imply the existence of a view that words 
beginning with zpoa- may have been somehow beneath the dignity of fifth- 
century tragedy. In that case, mpodoriov and mpodorios presumably owe their 
appearance to the fact that there is no other word for ‘suburb’ and ‘suburban’ 
in Greek. There does not seem to be any very obvious reason for the exclusion 
of words in zpoa- from the diction of tragedy; but Professor Maas and Miss 
Dale, if I have rightly understood them, seem to suggest that the exclusion 
may be due to a distaste for the hiatus -o/a-, and that (if one may judge from 
Miss Dale’s references to the digamma and to zpo¢Spayev) this collocation of 
vowels should in any case result in a crasis. If that is so, two questions arise: 
(1) why are mpodorwov, mpodorios exempt from crasis? and (2) what is the proper 
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crasis for mpo/a-? (1) Miss Dale’s suggestion that reminiscence of the original 
initial digamma in fdorv explains the allowance of hiatus in zpodorvor is very 
ingenious, but is not supported by any evidence that Sophocles, Euripides, and 
their Attic contemporaries were even subconsciously aware of the digamma at 
all. There is perhaps a simpler explanation, based on the practice in the case 
of words beginning zpoe-, where is seems that crasis does not normally occur 
if the e belongs to the stem and is followed by a double consonant." It is possible, 
therefore, that both mpodoriov and mpodyyeAos would be protected from crasis 
on this ground. In any case, all this argument is shown to be superfluous by 
the answer to (2), which is that there is no regular or recognized crasis in 
Attic for zpo/a- at all,* so far as we know, and no need for one either, to judge 
from the cases in which zpoa- words appear in fifth- and fourth-century Attic 
verse. Thus the purely linguistic argument against the possibility that zpody- 
yeAos might appear in a fifth-century tragedy falls to the ground; and we are 
left with the alternative (and equally unprovable) hypotheses of accident and 
stylistic distaste (of what nature, we cannot say) to explain the absence of 
mpoa- words from what we know of fifth-century Attic tragedy. 

(ii) zpoédpayev: as Miss Dale implies, this.word might be crucial for the 
dating of the ‘Gyges’ fragment. If it were certain that the author scanned it 
as a quadrisyllable, it would be very unlikely that he was writing in fifth- 
century Athens, or even (so far as our scanty evidence goes) in seventh- or 
sixth-century Ionia ;3 but Miss Dale ought to have made it clear that zpo¢5pa- 
pev begins at the extreme left-hand edge of the papyrus, and that Professor 
Page had already written (op. cit., p. 46) ‘there is nothing to show that zpoe- 
in mpoddpayev is not monosyllabic’ (for the spelling one might compare Semon. 
fr. 20. 1 Diehl zpoexmdvea, scanned as a cretic). It is therefore possible that 
mpoedpapev is trisyllabic, and should be taken as parallel in metrical form to 
mpookxuve (col. i. 9). 

(iii) zpodyyeAos: Professor Page has already pointed out (op. cit., p. 46) 
that Thucydides uses mpoayyéAAw (vii. 65. 1 mponyyéA@n) and mpodyyeAais 
(i. 137. 4), and he might have added that Xenophon has two cases of zpoay- 
yédAw (Cyrop. iii. 3. 34, V. 3. 12) ; he seems therefore to have good grounds for 
saying that ‘it seems excessively fastidious to object to mpodyyedos in fifth- 
century drama’. It should, however, be pointed out that all these examples 
use 7rpo- in the temporal sense (usually with some idea of anticipation), whereas 
mpodyyeNos is used in the ‘Gyges’ fragment in the sense of ‘harbinger’, where 
the zpo- is local (since the harbinger comes on ahead of his master to announce 
the master’s coming and to prepare for it), as well as temporal. But there is 
a further point to be considered: the ‘Gyges’ fragment (col. ii. 10-11) speaks 
of ed]¢ans ‘Ewoddpos | ris tpwrodey[yois mp[o]ayyeAos ; and I do not 
see how one can fail to be reminded of Lucretius’ picture, Veneris praenuntius 


1 Cf. Schwyzer, Griechische Grammatik, i 
(1939), P- 402, quoting mpo- 
edpos; this, pace Mr. Lobel (op. cit., p. 8) 
seems to be the explanation of Ant. 208 
mpoé£ova’. (dpoddos shows that a rough 
breathing is not an obstacle to crasis; 
mpoop® is protected by the fact that crasis 
would produce the ambiguous ¢povpdé.) 
mpovpyov is not atrue compound, and is 
outside the scope of the rule. 


2 The connexion of 
with zpo- (cf. dz-nv7s), still supported by 
Schwyzer, op. cit. ii (1950), p. 505, nn. 2, 6, 
is very uncertain (cf. Boisacq, s.v. followed 
by Hofmann) ; mpyyopewv (mpo+~ dyeipw) is 
a technical term, presumably taken over 
from Ionic. 

3 Cf. H. Lloyd-Jones, Proc. Camb. Phil. 
Soc. N.S. ii (1952/3), pp. 36-43 ; the evidence 
is collected by Page, op. cit., p. 44, n. 23. 
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ante | pennatus graditur,' or to suspect that a poem in iambics containing so 
dithyrambic? an image may be of Hellenistic origin. This suspicion is, I 
believe, strengthened when one looks into the lexicography of zpodyyedos. 
Though I should be prepared to argue (against Professor Page, op. cit., p. 14, 
n. 14) that the occurrence of praenuntius in Lucretius (and Cicero) may fairly 
be held to prove that mpodyyeAos (both substantive and adjective) had already 
been coined before the beginning of our era, it is true that the earliest occur- 
rence of the word in our surviving texts is in Plutarch (de tuenda sanitate 11 = 
Mor. 127 D), who says that most diseases xadmep mpoayyéAous Kai mpodpdpous 
kai €xovow Kai Svoxuwnoaias ; the substantive occurs also in two 
anonymous epigrams, A.P. ix. 383. 10 evdxdpmov mpodyyeAds 
and 534 Apreus iSpuovea mpodyyeAds The adjective 
occurs in Musaeus 164 (Hero’s silence and her actions are [TeBods . . . tpody- 
yeAa), in Coluthus 60 (the apple of Strife is woAdwovo mpodyyeAov Epvos), and in 
Nonnus D. xxi. 227 (Deriades, king of the Indians, beats upon a shield, zroA€poro 
mpodyyeAa ojpara paivwy). The fragmentary nature of the evidence robs these 
facts of some of their significance ; but they seem to suggest that a poem using 
the word zpodyyeAos is more likely, upon the whole, to be late than early. 

It will have been noticed that we are still without an example of mpodyyeAos 
used in its primary sense, of a human being who is sent to announce (and pre- 
pare for) the coming of some person of importance. Such officers must have 
been a commonplace of oriental monarchies (and especially the Persian, 
where the king went ‘on progress’ regularly), so that the idea may have been 
familiar to the eastern Greeks from their earliest contacts with Phrygia and 
Lydia; but it is hardly likely that the Greek language would need a special 
name for envoys of this sort until Greek-speaking administrations attained 
such a degree of complexity that the ‘harbinger’ became a recognized officer, 
to be distinguished in person and function from the ordinary «jpvf. That 
this stage may not have been reached by the time when Aeschylus was writing 
the Oresteia is perhaps suggested by his use of «jjpvé for Agamemnon’s harbin- 
ger, where some more specialized word might have been expected ;* and it is 
interesting that whereas Ion of Chios in the dithyramb already referred to 


1 Lucr. v. 737-8 Bailey; as Lachmann 
felt, Pontanus’ ueris for Veneris is really 
preferable, since the following Zephyri is 
otherwise left unexplained ; N. P. Howard’s 
reference to iv. 1057 woluptatem praesagit 
muta cupido in support of Veneris seems, pace 
Munro and Bailey, out of key with this pas- 
sage (it has perhaps more affinity with the 
of Musaeus 165). 

2 I use this word advisedly, since the one 
fifth-century parallel (Io Chius fr. 10 Bergk 
d@ov depogoiray | dorépa peivapev dediov 
Aevxonrépuvya mpddpopov) comes from the 
beginning of a dithyramb. 

3 Sweating statues are rare in the fifth 
and fourth centuries (vv. 7-9 of the oracle 
in Hdt. vii. 140 are not evidence that the 
statues actually sweated, whatever the 
Pythia thought they should be doing, and 
the sweating statues at Thebes in 335 are 
attested only by Diod. xvii. 10. 4), but 


Aristotle (822*31) and Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant. v. 9. 8) mention the phenomenon, 
and Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 1284—5) speaks of 
statues sweating blood. Most of the references 
to this portent, however, are Roman or of the 
Roman period (see A. S. Pease on Cic. de Div. 
i. 08 sudauit) ; the balance of probability there- 
fore inclines to the view that this epigram is 
late. Mr. B. S. Page, Librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, gave me valuable help with 
this note. 

4 I do not mean by this that we have 
aright to expect Aeschylus to use a specialized 
word whenever one was available to him, 
or that «xfpvé is not a perfectly proper word 
for his purpose in the Agamemnon; but where 
one is forced, as one is in this matter, to 
depend on the faintest indications, it is 
surely legitimate to draw attention to all the 
possibilities. 
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uses Plutarch’s other word, zpodpoyuos, without qualification, Herodotus at 
about the same time uses it only as a predicate with «jpuxas (i. 60. 4), which 
suggests that the absolute use might be unfamiliar to his audience. It is thus 
at least possible that the Greeks did not find the office of zpodyyedos, or the 
name to describe it, necessary until the rise of the great monarchies in the 
fourth and third centuries. It is not certain that praenuntius is a direct borrowing 
from mpodyyedos ; but if it is, the terminus post quem for the creation of mpody- 
yeAos must be put early enough to allow the metaphorical uses of the word to 
have developed before they appear in Latin (e.g. in Cicero, pro. Murena), 
though there is no reason to suppose that this would have to be anything like 
as early as the fifth century (let alone the sixth or seventh). 

By itself this argument is obviously far from amounting to proof that the 
‘Gyges’ poem was composed in the Hellenistic period ; but when it is combined 
with the other indications which have led some sound scholars to this conclu- 
sion, it cannot, I think, be lightly dismissed. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 


NOTES ON AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON AND 
SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE 


I. The text of Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1001 ff. in the Codex Florentinus 
runs thus: 

pada ydp ro Tas 

dxépeorov vocos yap 

yeirwv épeider: 


Farnesianus has yé rou 87 in place of ydp rot. 


Verrall, Headlam, and Thomson print the Florentinus text without obeli, 
though in view of the lack of metrical correspondence between 1001 and 1019 
Verrall regards it as doubtful and Headlam terms it corrupt; Thomson does 
not consider the lack of correspondence sufficient ground for condemnation. 
Fraenkel prints the same text but marks as corrupt the whole of the first clause 
except répya. Murray, whose only change is the substitution of yé for ydp, 
confines the corruption to ras zo\Ads. Smyth follows Sidgwick in reading yé 
and in adopting Paley’s ro peydAas for ras oAAGs and Blomfield’s addition of 
dei to the next verse metri causa. 

Editors seem to be in agreement on the general sense of the passage: in 
Fraenkel’s words, ‘An excess of good health and vigour contains within itself 
the danger of immediately imminent disease’. But the text presents logical as 
well as metrical difficulty. We may perhaps render, “True it is that health 
grown big accepts no boundary, for sickness, its neighbour across the wall, 
presses close’. But the ydp-clause does not give an explanation of the ‘in- 
satiability’ of great good health ; rather, it seems designed to explain why great 
good health, being insatiable, passes into its opposite. What is needed in the 
first clause is, then, the thought that health, grown big and refusing to be 
limited, turns into infirmity. 
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I venture to suggest that behind the improbable pdAa ydp rox lies the verb 
padaxvdw, and would read: 
padaxg 76 Te byeias 
axopeotov Tépya* 


This verb, a formation like wypudw and épvfpidw, means to become soft or 
weak, and may well have belonged to the vocabulary of medical science, with 
which Aeschylus was certainly not unacquainted ; cf., for example, xevayye? 
(188). Its later use is sufficiently attested, especially if L.S. and L.S.J. are right 
in believing that copyists were in the habit of writing it in mistake for paAxiw ; 
on the other hand, its apparent rarity in verse may account for a corruption 
of it here. 

Metrically 1001 now corresponds to the first verse of the antistrophe. A 
conjunction might be supplied by proposing 8¢ instead of re; but cf. Cho. 66, 
where asyndeton seems now to be generally accepted; and with the xai of 
1005 ve makes the commonly found ‘as . . . so’; cf., for example, 179-81. 

With this reading I take ‘the insatiable boundary of much health’ as 
Aeschylean for ‘health grown big and refusing to be limited’ and understand 
the thought to be that unlimited outward expansion of health leaves the single 
barrier undefended, so to speak, against the constant pressure of sickness. 

The passage, to 1007, may now be rendered, ‘As health, grown big and 
determined ever to expand, becomes infirmity—for sickness, its neighbour, 
(ever) presses against the wall they share—so human fortunes in full career 
dash upon a hidden rock’. The missing verse no doubt participated in the com- 
parison with some phrase balancing the notion of insatiability. 


II. Pearson, in the Oxford Text prints Sophocles, Antigone, 599 ff. as follows: 
viv yap éoxdtas 
pilas érérato ev 
ad vw gowia 
veprépwv aud Komis, 
Adyou 7” dvowa Kai dpevdv *Epwis. 

Acceptance of Jortin’s xomis for xévis of the codices is dictated by a desire 
to provide dua with an appropriate subject; and, as there is no difficulty in 
feeling pifa as the object of this verb (since it is the thing under comment in 
the first clause) we have a figure, consistent within itself, of a knife reaping 
or cutting a root. But what does this knife stand for? We know what pila 
represents; but who or what is the xomis? However widely we may be willing 
to generalize, a knife seems to have no relevance here. 

On the other hand, the relevance of dust needs no comment. The difficulty 
is of course that dust cannot reap or cut a root ; poetic licence has its limitations. 
There is, however, a way in which dust can affect a root adversely : if enveloped 
not by soil but by dust, a root must shrivel and perish ; at least, a poet may be 
allowed to think so. This image, I think, lies hidden in the codices. It seems 
improbable that Sophocles wrote xar’ ad vw, with so sprawling an example of 
tmesis, at the beginning of this effective clause; the manuscripts show some 
uncertainty; and I suggest that these words are a corruption of xaravave 
(xarninve) from xaravaivw, to wither or dry up. 

What, then, of dud? On first thought, the verb seems to be attested by Ajax 
1178: yévous dmavros pilav é&nunpevos, where the metaphor is perfectly sound. 
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But the naming of an impossible agent renders the Antigone passage impossible ; 
and reference to the Ajax verse works both ways. That verse presents a striking 
figure, likely to remain in the mind; and a scholar finding in the Antigone 
a puzzling metaphor concerning the ‘root’ of a family could hardly fail to 
recall it. Faced with a passage that seemed to need correction, and with the 
notion of cutting a root already in his mind, he had, I think, the material for 
that ‘correction’ ready to hand; for I suggest that what he had before him 
(more or less: see Pearson’s apparatus) was: 
viv yap éoxaras 
pilas éréraro dos év Oidimov 
xatavave povia Trav 
veptépwv aya 
Adyou 7” dvora Kal *Epwis. 

There were two difficulties here: the absence of an object in the second 
clause, and the form dua. But both could easily be resolved. It leapt to the eye 
that dua should be aué@. Even if the word had been éyodé, emendation would 
have been easy enough; with ayé it would seem obligatory. As for an object, 
xaravave yielded xar’ ad, the rest of the word lending itself to the invaluable 
vw. The resulting lack of metrical correspondence between 601 and 590 
(xvAivder Bucodbev could be remedied by altering govia (the reading, 
it is to be noted, of Parisinus 2712 and Marcianus 467) to dowia. Indeed, this 
verse as altered might seem to prove its own correctness, for the correspondence 
was now exact, whereas xaravave «7A. involved the resolution of a long syllable 
(ve do = Bvac). 

The unusual form dé is not, I think, impossible where the Doric a har- 
monizes better with the vowels of the context. But whether aya or dyod, the 
adverb is useful here. It prepares for the addition to xévs of Adyou avova and 
dpevav ’Epwis, and thus gives the additional subjects a better grammatical 
and logical cohesion than they possess in the text as it stands in the codices. 
There is no harshness in the addition of these agents, for with the word xovs 
the metaphor has been completed, and the thought passes forthwith from 
image to fact: see Jebb’s note on 117. 

Nor is there any difficulty in the lack of an expressed object in the second 
clause; in fact, that omission, like the tense of the verb, serves to accentuate 
the sharp contrast which the sentence as a whole is designed to make: ‘Over 
the last root in the House of Oedipus but now a light of hope shone wide; it 
is withered by dust of death due to the gods below, by foolish word withal 
and fury in the heart’. 


Trinity College, Toronto S. M. ADAMS 


THE PATMOS SCHOLIA AND THE TEXT 
OF THUCYDIDES 


Tue tenth-century manuscript found by Sakkelion on Patmos contains, among 
much else, three items entitled respectively A€feus ioropudv ex trav Anyo- 
abévous Adywv, rod Oovevdidov, and Aicyivov (sc. 
These consist of words and phrases from Demosthenes, Thucydides, and 
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Aeschines, in the order in which they occur in the texts,’ with explanations ; 
the Demosthenes list contains 194 entries, the Thucydides list 124, and the 
Aeschines list 10.7 I refer to these items as Pat. D., Pat. Th., and Pat. Ae., and 
to the text from which the Thucydides lemmata were taken as A. 

A was apparently closely related to the archetype of our extant minuscule 
manuscripts of Thucydides, but independent of it; at vi. 74. 2 it read dpa Kai, 
a corruption intermediate between the correct dpia xai indicated by 2“ and 
the nonsensical @pdxas of the archetype. In a few other passages of no great 
significance A was right, alone or in company with B,; or H, where the arche- 
type was wrong.’ 

In two passages Pat. Th. explains the text by words already in the text: 


vi. 1. 2 padiora péerpw tis Pat. Th. pérpov 
Oaddoons dieipyerar To ut) elvar. 
vi. 27. 1 ‘Eppat joav ev TH 
tH A@nvaiwy—eici Kara 7d 
TeTpdywvos Kai ev idiots 
mpoOvpors Kat ev lepois—pid vuxti ot 

Ta 


Pat. Th. ‘Eppat rerpaywros epyacia. 


Hude, Stuart Jones, and Powell, in the reasonable belief that to explain an 
author by his own words is no explanation, concluded that pérpw at vi. 1. 2 
and 1) rerpdywvos épyaoia at vi. 27. 1 were absent from A, and Herwerden saw 
in Pat. Th. confirmation of Haacke’s suggestion, made on linguistic grounds 
long before the discovery of Pat. Th., that 7 retpdywvos épyacia is an inter- 
polation in Thucydides’ text. 

That pérpw was absent seems prima facie a fair inference ; had it been there, 
eixoovoradiw could hardly have been taken as a noun. Considered syntactically, 
eix. could be a noun, even if yeérpw is kept; cf. viii. 95. 3 améxer . . . Oaddoons 
pérpov éfnxovra oradiovs. Considered morphologically, it ought to be an adjec- 
tive; with the exception of Sexaorddiov in 1G. iv.* 1. 121. 79 (Epidaurus, 
s. iv a. C.), meaning ‘ten-stade marker’ or ‘ten-stade racecourse’, nouns in 
-ordévov are post-Aristotelian, while adjectives in -ordé.os are pre-Aristotelian, 
e.g. Pl. Critias 115 € 6 Tpoxav . . . 76 If, there- 
fore, A lacked pérpw, it was probably wrong ; and, as we shall see, it may not 
have lacked it. 

%) TeTpdywvos épyaoia is in itself unobjectionable, both linguistically and in 
sense. The presence of a large number of herms was characteristically Attic 
and it was also characteristically Attic to have four-cornered herms (Paus. 
iv. 33. 4); thus xara 76 émtywprov was initially meant to qualify . . . 
but prompted the further detail 4 retpdywvos épyacia. épyacia in the sense 
‘style’, ‘pattern’, ‘type’ (of sculpture) is found from the fourth century B.c. 
onwards, e.g. I.G. ii.? 1666. 39-41 pler]oma epydolac]Oa .. . 
€p[ya]otav ra] ro[is] ev eipyacpevor)s (cf. ibid. 24-26), Lucian 
Rhet. Praec. 9 wapade’ypara .. . od pddia ofa ra ris épyacias 


1 There is, however, some disturbance in 
the order of the Demosthenes entries. 

2 The Dem. and Aeschin. Aéfers—together 
with a list of 69 Attic words which are found 
at the end of the Dem. list, have no lemmata, 
and for the most part do not occur in Dem.— 
were published in B.C.H. i (1877), pp. 1-16 


and 137-55, with notes by Kontos, pp. 177- 
81, and Riemann, 183-94. The Thuc. 
Aéfers were published in R. de Phil. n.s. i 
(1877), pp. 182-5. 

3 [have discussed the significance of iv. 43. 
3 and the relation of Pat. Th. to E (Cod. Pal. 


252) in C.Q. 1954, p. 8o. 
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éoriv, ‘Hynoiov xai trav Kpirvov xai Nnowirny and Paus. v. 10. 2 Tod vaod 
Adpuos pév éorw épyacia, ra exrds mepiorvdds €ort. Nevertheless, if a 
scholiastic comment on the shape of the herms had intruded into Thucydides’ 
text, we should have expected 76 rerpdywvov oyjya; cf. Paus. viii. 39. 6 70 
dyaAwa rot ‘Eppod Eorxev ovK és mddas 
GW’ és 76 TeTpdywvrov and x. 12. 6 6 pév mapa 76 EornKev 
Aibov reTpdywvov If, then, A omitted the words tetpdywvos épyacia 
there is no very good reason to think it was right ; but did it omit them? 

To answer this question we should consider the origin and nature of Pat. Th. 
Its entries are of three types. In one type nothing is said which elucidates 
Thucydides, but information is extracted from him, e.g. on i. 96. 2 “EAAnvo- 
Tapia tis map’ APnvaiors 7 Tos Pdpous iv. 40. 2 TO 
xara tiv Aaxedapoviwy and iv. 53. 2 KvOnpodixns: dpyy tis mapa 
Aaxedarpoviors eis KvOnpa meutopévn. In the second type a word is both glossed 
and explained etymologically, usually in an elementary fashion which does 
not attest knowledge going beyond the text itself, e.g. i. 10. 4 mpdoxwow of 
mpos Tais dvres Kai olov épérrovres, i. 18. 3 dpatxpia’ cvppayia, mapa 
76 opod éxew Tas aiypds. In the third type, information is given which cannot 
be got from Thucydides ; the most striking of very few examples is iii. 3. 3, an 
explanation of Aé\Awv MadAdes which we find elsewhere only in Steph. Byz., 
and there in a shorter form.” 

Pat. Th. is not in itself a commentary on Thucydides; that much is clear 
from its title, from the great predominance of the first two types of entry over 
the third, and by the small total of entries. On the other hand, the existence 
of the third type shows that it is not a mere collection of material from Thucy- 
dides. It is in fact a selection of items from a Thucydides commentary or from 
the scholia of a Thucydides manuscript, the principle of selection being to 
include explanations of unusual words and names and to exclude grammatical 
and rhetorical comments, paraphrases, and everything that is relevant only to 
particular contexts. The same origin may be postulated for Pat. D. and Pat. 
Ae. ; the connexion with the extant scholia is much closer in Pat. Ae. than in 
Pat. D., but both are entirely lexical in interest. We may compare the tenth- 
century ovvaywy? Tob Aovx.avod, whose relation to the 
Lucian scholia is obvious from an inspection of Rabe’s edition ; this cvvaywyn, 
lexical in type, contains by oversight one stylistic comment the point of which 
is not readily intelligible without reference to Cataplus 12, to which it originally 
referred.* 

In the making of such excerpts errors in abbreviation are added to the usual 
errors of transmission. Furthermore, if the excerptor’s interest is lexical rather 
than interpretative, matter may be included which in isolation appears irrele- 
vant to the lemma. This seems to have happened in Pat. Th. between the notes 
on iii. 49. 2 and 52. 2, where, no doubt, apropos of iii. 50. 2 KAjpous . . . 
Tpraxoaious ev Tois iepods Pat. Th. gives a note on the word dpyds. 


1 It should also be noted that where  Teiresias. 
Lucian, loc. cit., used épyacia Paus. might 3 Compare also the ‘Hpoddrov Aéfes of 
well have used réxyvn; cf. v. 25. 12 tov 5€ Cod. Reg. Paris. 345 ff., 165”-167', and, in 
*Ovarav . . . réxvns és 7a Latin, the relation of the excerpts from a 
Aiywaias. Juvenal commentary in Cod. Sangall. 870, 
2 Stephanus attributes to Hellanicus pp. 31-37 to the full commentary, ibid., 
(AeoBiaxd) the explanation which associates pp. 40-326. 
Marcas with the daughter of 
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This word is not in our text of Thucydides and, since here for once Pat. Th. 
gives no lemma, was presumably not in A either; the excerptor must have 
taken only that part of a longer note on iii. 50. 2 which interested him. The 
same thing seems to have happened in Pat. D. on Fals. Leg. 264, where the 
passage AaxeSaipoviwy én’ adrovs . . . ovre Ppovptov 
ovdev dmwAecav, Kai pdyas éxpdrncay Kai tpeis THY 
dméxreway is annotated by an explanation of the functions of the Athenian 
moAé€uapxos ; which is only intelligible if this is an excerpt from an original 
scholium explaining the difference between Athenian and Spartan zoA¢yapyot. 
It is possible that Pat. Th.’s eixoovorddvov- érpov is of similar origin. 

It is easy to see circumstances in which an excerptor may appear to explain 
an author’s words in words which are implicit or even explicit in the author’s 
text. Almost anyone writing a commentary is fulfilling two functions simul- 
taneously ; he is adding material which helps the reader to understand the 
text, but he is also drawing the reader’s attention to material in the text which 
may be useful for the understanding of other passages and other authors ; and 
this applies as much to an ancient commentator or Byzantine scholiast as to 
a modern commentary for school use. The process of excerpting naturally tends 
to bring the second element into prominence; the onyewicers of the original 
commentary are both the most obvious and the most productive field for the 
excerptor. We need not doubt that Pat. Th.’s entries on i. 96. 2, iv. 40. 2, and 
iv. 53. 2 were in origin onpewioers such as we constantly find in the Thucydides 
scholia; these range from the simple on: followed by one unexplained word, 
through those which repeat a point of historical interest (e.g. 2™®*5 on vi. 4. 5; 
of ZayKaAaion amd Kiuns [sic] woAews Kai ris aAAns EvdBoias) to those 
which appear to say something but in fact are only a pulling together of threads 
from a comparatively long passage, e.g. the list of Sicilian cities in 2*™* 
on vi. 6. 1 

The entry of Pat. Th. on vi. 27. 1 admits of such an explanation, and there 
are no good grounds for attaching to 7) terpdywvos épyacia the slight stigma 
‘non legit Schol. Patm.’ in the app. crit. of Thucydides or the more serious 
stigma ‘non legit Schol.’ in L.S.J. 


Balliol College, Oxford K. J. DOVER 


VIRGIL, AENEID viii. 215-18—AND ITS 
‘ECHOES’ 


discessu mugire boves atque omne querelis 
impleri nemus et colles clamore relinqui. 
reddidit una boum vocem vastoque sub antro 
mugiit et Caci spem custodita fefellit. 


In C.R. Ixviii (= N.s. iv), 1954, pp. 99 f., Mr. Gilbert Watson has no difficulty 
in demonstrating that the current constructions of colles clamore relinqui are 
unsatisfactory ; the notion that the cattle ‘clamorously quit the hills’ is itself 
incompatible with the context, and Sidgwick’s ‘the echu lingered in the hills’ 


! For the relation between the Patmos Scholia and the Scholia of ABCFM see now O. 
Luschnat, Philologus, xcviii (1954), pp. 31 ff. 
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is, as Mr. Watson mildly puts it, ‘not easy to extract from the Latin’. He has, 
however, considerable difficulty in attempting to recommend his new inter- 
pretation, which can only serve to show us that technically defensible syntax 
will not here produce tolerable sense. If Virgil, as Mr. Watson (to this extent 
following Sidgwick) supposes, meant ‘the hills re-echo’, Latin is not so poor 
a language, nor (alternatively) this poet so affected a writer, that we must 
accept as substitute for that simple expression the statement that ‘the hills are 
left behind by the sound’. The difficulty is an old one, and since the words as 
they stand are unintelligible, it is only to be solved by assuming corruption. 

Approaching this problem merely by the light of reason, I reflected that 
after impleri no second verb is necessary and that colles would at least be the 
better for some specification. I deduced slight obliteration of impleri . . . colles 
clamore (p)ropinqui.' (Virgil’s ‘clamor’, I take it, would represent the general 
sound of confused ‘querelae’.) 

I thereupon sought to discover whether this conjecture could be confirmed 
by deliberate imitations or unconscious reminiscences in writers known to 
re-echo Virgil. To myself the results seemed more than merely amusing. Stat. 
Theb. iii. 174 ‘silvas collisque propinqui . . . apicem’ ; Silius iv. go ‘collisque pro- 
pinqui | ingenium’ ; and with Virgil’s verb too, vi. 390-1 ‘turba . . . propinqui | 
implentur colles, and ix. 301-2 ‘pars implevere propinquos | . . . montes’. But 
‘clamore’ ? Well, even Silius did not always reproduce every word of a phrase ; 
but as regards this item I find a superficial echo in the juxtaposition at xiii. 
148, which ends with the words ‘et clamore propinquo’. 

On this last passage, however, something must now be said. As presented by 
Summers, who adopts ‘clamare propinquum (adverb)’, one of Bauer’s alterna- 
tive emendations, and by Duff, who strangely adopts them both (‘imperitat’ 
being the other), the language is doctored with infelicitous? supererogation. 
My own extemporization was to alter a single letter (plus punctuation) and 
read : ‘imperitans violenter equo, postquam auribus hostis | vicinum sese videt, 
‘‘en!” clamore propinquo | ‘‘Claudius huc” inquit . . . ‘‘det sese campo”’.’ 
By this I abide; for Silius (as, again,’ I afterwards discovered through using 
Young’s index) affects this rhetorical use of en: within a taunt, iv. 502, vi. 87 
and 516, xi. 580, xvi. 75; associated with increpitans, iv. 502, v. 634; first word 
of a taunt, x. 119, xi. 236, 252, 550, xii. 239; and as in my passage, first word 
of a taunt plus challenge, i. 478, xii. 45. As for clamore propinquo inquit, that is 
quite characteristic ; cf. vi. 571 conspectu visa propinquo corpora, x. 19-20 fessamque 
propinquo insequitur cursu. So this little echo also would seem valid. Nor am I the 
first to save it; I afterwards learned from Bauer’s apparatus that en had been 
proposed by Lefebure. 

Virgil himself, for that matter, when he wants to tell us that hills resounded, 
does so in the plainest terms. Editors cite resultant from line 305 below and from 
v. 150—as if those confirmed this re-? But see also Geo. iii. 554-5 ‘mugitibus.. . 
sonant ripae collesque supini’ ; where, again, there is but one verb and the hills 


t Similarly Val. Fl. iv. 71 f. (repercussion hardly do duty for clamare posse. 
of the clamores of Prometheus) ‘congeminant 3 A decent modicum of ignorance is in 
amines rupesque fragorem Caucaseae’. these matters not so much a help as a neces- 

2 Naturally Taurea can perceive ‘that he sity. Those who already ‘know all the 
is within earshot of the enemy’; but to make —_ answers’ are thereby precluded from solving 
him thereupon perceive that he is uttering a the problems. The basis of this whole note 
challenge is to make the challenge seem was merely a couple of careful bets. 
unnaturally automatic; and clamare could 
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have an epithet. At Aen. iii. 566 he writes something simpler than clamor 
reliquit scopulos, and 432 of the same book also shows him as intending to be 
understood. 

But there is still a stronger testimony to my correction. Someone might 
object that of my ‘silver’ parallels not one relates to echoes. The answer is that 
neither is Virgil, in this passage, referring to echoes at all; and that what he 
is referring to can, as it happens, be illustrated to perfection. The cave of 
Cacus is on the Aventine (221, 231) ; and the tell-tale cow replies (217) because 
it is in that cave, vasto sub antro, that she has heard not (of course) the reper- 
cussions of the clamor but the clamor itself. So impleri colles is right ; likewise, then, 
its corollary propingui. In witness whereof, consider first the very words of Ovid, 
Fasti vi. 518: ‘clamor Aventini saxa propinqua ferit’ (no question of echoes). And 
then consider that context, as now indicated by the lines which follow: 

appulerat ripae vaccas Oetaeus Hiberas; 
audit, et ad vocem concitus urget iter. 

Herculis adventu, quae vim modo ferre parabant 
turpia femineae terga dedere fugae. 


In Ovid it is the rescuer who is near the Aventine, but he is, as in Virgil, 
Hercules ; in Ovid the captive is Palaemon, but the general parallelism is un- 
mistakable. And Ovid’s vaccas is further suggestive as to the passage that was 
in his mind. 

The imprisoned cow replied; the mugitus, then, had reached the Aventine. 
Could any word represent a choice more perverse on Virgil’s part than relingui 
in the sense which Mr. Watson has found himself forced to impose upon it? 
When you mean ‘arrive’, to write ‘leave’! We can, in fact, now see just why 
the poet would not want to employ any synonym for his resultare here ; it would 
have made the response of the hills interfere with that of the cow. Verse 305 
and Aen. v. 148-50 are (with Geo. iv. 49-50) another story. 


Cambridge A. Y. CAMPBELL 


TWO LATIN IDIOMS 
(1) Horace, Ep. ii. 2. 155-7. 


at si diuitiae prudentem reddere possent, 
si cupidum timidumque minus te, nempe ruberes, 
uiueret in terris te si quis auarior uno. 


IN strict logic, to say that x is more p than » alone implies: (i) that y is the 
least p person (in the world, or in the particular group under consideration) ; 
(ii) that x is the next least ». But Horace, by his ¢e . . . quis auarior uno, does not 
mean to imply anything of the kind. The line means: ‘if you were not more 
avaricious than anybody in the world.’ Logic could be restored by reading 
unus, but, even in the absence of parallels, this course would hardly commend 
itself. 

Parallels are in fact provided by the following passages’ (to which no doubt 


1 Three of these examples are givenin 2. 157. Others I owe to Professor W. S. 
Kiessling-Heinze’s note on Horace, Ep. ii. Maguinness. 
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more could be added) : Catullus 107. 7 quis me uno uiuit felicior? ; Cicero, Ait. 
xi. 2. 3 quis me miserior uno iam fuit? ; Cicero, Fam. vii. 16. 3 constat neminem te 
uno... iuris peritiorem esse; Virgil, Catal. 4. 9 0 quis te in terris loquitur iucundior 
uno? ; Martial iv. 56. 3 sordidius nihil est, nihil est te spurcius uno; Pliny, Ep. vi. 
17. 5 quis uno te reuerentior . . . aestimator? All are open to the same logical 
objection as the passage in Horace. It will be observed, however, that they are 
all negative or quasi-negative. In such contexts the idiom is readily intelligible. 
The first of the Ciceronian examples, for instance, is a compressed way of 
saying : ‘who has ever been more wretched than I, the uniquely wretched, am ?’ 
We can, as it were, supply miserrimo out of miserior. The passage in Horace is 
positive and implies that the person addressed is not unus auarissimus, though 
he aspires to be such. The use of the idiom is thus slightly extended and the 
logical difficulty slightly increased. It is eased no doubt by the purely hypo- 
thetical existence of the quis ; and, though uiueret . . . si quis is not itself the unreal 
protasis, some of the unreality of the main construction attaches to it. Or one 
might say that it implies the negative hypothesis: ‘unless you were unus 
auarissimus’.' (Certainly no Latin writer could possibly have said, for example, 
aliquis te uno auarior uiuit, meaning ‘you are not the most avaricious person in 
the world’.) 

The logical difficulty, greater or less, was obviously not felt in a familiar 
type of phrase; nor is it felt by most modern readers. Nevertheless, this 
idiomatic use of the ablative of unus after a comparative adjective is perhaps 
worth a mention in the dictionaries and grammars. It should be added that in 
all the instances given uno qualifies a personal pronoun. 


(2) Turba 

As is well known, turba is freely used in Latin poetry as a collective noun 
without implication of disorder or even of large number. Mere plurality seems 
to be indicated, for example, at Ovid, Fast. ii. 716 and Lucan i. 86. It is often 
used of a group associated by some common interest: a ship’s crew (Lucan 
iii. 647, etc.) or a circle of friends (Ovid, Trist. i. 5. 34). At Tibullus iii. 19 (iv. 
13) 12 it means ‘company’. It is also used of the family circle, in a wider or 
a narrower sense. This use, doubtless well known to Latinists, seems common 
enough to merit illustration in the dictionaries and comment in the editions. 
It emerges clearly from the following passages : 


(i) Statius, Silv. i. 1. 95, where tua turba is defined in the following lines 
as natus fraterque paterque et soror. (The Budé translator renders correctly 
by ‘toute ta parenté’.) Cf. Silv. iv. 8. 43 f., Ach. i. gto. 

(ii) Martial x. 61. 5, where turba sospite corresponds in sense to lare perpetuo. 

(iii) Propertius iv. 11. 75 f., where illa meorum omnis . . . turba corresponds to 
tota domus in 78. 


Ovid, who is particularly addicted to this word, uses it frequently of family 
relationships ; and, although a specialized sense could not generally be deduced 
from the passages, the currency of such an idiom would contribute to their 
significance. A good example is Met. iii. 564 f.: hunc auus, hunc Athamas, hunc 


1 And this is how it is explained by omnium esses; bei der Umformung blieb das 
Kiessling-Heinze, ad loc.: ‘uno ist wohl so tu unus erhalten.’ The parallels follow, but 
zu erklaren, dass der Satz urspriinglich nega- _ the difference between the negative and posi- 
tiv gedacht war, nisi tu unus avarissimus tive examples of the idiom is not brought out. 
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cetera turba suorum corripiunt dictis. At Met. vi. 199 f., where Niobe refers to 
Latona’s two children as her turba, there would seem to be a play on two senses 
of the word: ‘family circle’ and (sarcastically) ‘crowd’.' In Heroides 14 turba is 
used three times (excluding 114): of the Egyptian brothers (2; 118), of the 
Danaid sisters (118), and of both combined (121, consanguineae quondam cen- 
tesima turbae)—and here perhaps it was in Ovid’s mind that the family circle 
really did constitute quite a crowd.” Propertius uses the same word in the same 
connexion : Danai femina turba senis (ii. 31. 4) ; he also describes the polygamous 
wives who enjoy the happy fate of suttee as uxorum . . . pia turba (iii. 13. 18).3 
At Juvenal xiv. 166-8 the turba casae includes father, mother, and infants (three 
little masters and one slave), but excludes the elder brothers who work in the 
fields. The most sensational example is perhaps Seneca, Thyestes 979: totumque 
turba iam sua implebo patrem. When Phaedrus i. 19. 9-10 uses turba mea of a litter 
of puppies, this is essentially a metaphor from the human family. 

A certain prose instance is Seneca, Cont. ii. 1 (9). 7 (quoted by J. E. B. Mayor 
on Juv. 14. 167); a possible instance is Pliny, Wat. Hist. xxxv. 12 (quoted by 
Mayor on Juv. 5. 143), but the sentence is obscure. In Seneca, Epist. 20. 7, 
turba familiarium is similar, but has a rather wider connotation. 

None of the examples so far quoted is pre-Augustan, but it is possible that 
we can see the germ of the idiom in Plautus, Aul. 340-2: turba istic nulla tibi 
erit . . . hic autem apud nos magna turba ac familia est.* It may well have originated 
as a description of the entire familia with its throng of slaves, to be used later 
of family in the narrower sense of relatives. One may suspect that turba, 
meaning ‘family circle’ and used without a defining genitive, had a colloquial 
origin. But the idiom is puzzling and seems to deserve further investigation. 


King’s College, London R. P. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 


1 A sarcastic intention is here probable 2 Other Ovidian instances: ex Pont. ii. 2. 


(as at Martial xii. 87. 2 f., where turba means 
a household of slaves). It should be noted, 
however, that the turba of Propertius, iv. 11. 
76 consists of three children only. (At 98 in 


97 ff.; Met. v. 303 and xiii. 743; Her. 9. 51. 
3 Cf. ii. 32. 37. 
4 This, and several of the other instances, 
were brought to my attention by Miss Edna 


the same poem caterua is presumably a Jenkinson. 


variant on this idiomatic use of turba.) 


AN UNPUBLISHED EPIGRAM ON HELIODORUS’ 
AETHIOPICA 


Tue Aethiopica of Heliodorus seems to have 
been much read in the Byzantine empire. 
A selection of the testimonia is printed by 
Colonna. Among the interesting texts which 
he omits is the Protheoria? of John Eugeni- 


1 Heliodori Aethiopica Aristides Colonna recen- 
suit, Rome, 1938, pp. 361-72. 

2 Printed from Cod. Laur. gr. 86. 8, fol. 
304%-305 by A. M. Bandini, Catalogus codi- 
cum graecorum Bibliothecae Laurentianae, t. 3, 
1770, cols. 322-3: inc. ‘H ra mepi Oeayévnv 
XapixAeav yAadupds Kai Gavpaciws 
BiBros . «. 


cus, brother of Mark Eugenicus bishop of 
Ephesus, and like his brother a champion 
of orthodoxy at the Council of Florence in 
1439.3 A further testimony is contained in 
a short text, apparently unpublished, in a 
manuscript in the British Museum. 

Sloane MS. 2424 is a twelfth-century copy 
of Gulielmus de Conches’ Dialogi sex de 
philosophia inter ducem Normannorum, postea 


3 On John Eugenicus cf. Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byz. Literatur?, pp. 495 ff.; S. 
Salaville, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
5. li. 1497-1501. 
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Henricum II, et philosophum. Pasted on the 
recto of the binder’s back fly-leaf (now num- 
bered fol. 61) is a rectangular piece of vel- 
lum, 10-4 by 93 cm., numbered 38 in a 
modern hand in the top right-hand corner, 
and bearing the following text in a hand of 
modern type, most probably of the sixteenth 
century. The brownish ink has faded badly 
in places. 
Eis ra ‘HXwdapouv 


“Ooris modvrexvov eixdv’ 
aOpeiv 
tis Bporeot mavrodardv mabéwv, 
ws pnd’ HixArdous dpewov 
cadds pab€ew doov ev Bporeoiow 5 
mpdypaot Tis poipas audiBdAowo Kpdtos, 
kai madons yvavat ‘EdAddos, Alyurriwv 
TE 
x@pav, peAdvwv téppovas Aibiorwr, 


mapeééet, 
vai Bavpacov *I\adda. 10 
Tit. is cod. 3. Tysdvrao cod. 9. 


pxpy cod. in ras. a pr. man. 


Nores 


I. darts épGs xrA. Cf. the sepulchral epi- 
gram by Callimachus, A.P. vii. 525 dors 
€uov mapa ojua moda, imitated by 
Gregory of Nazianzus, A.P. viii. 188. 

3. On Timanthes’ painting of the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia cf. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 
1734-41. The only Greek passage cited by 
Overbeck is Eustath. J/., p. 1343. 60, in 
which the artist’s name is garbled. 

4. "Ipiyévera, ofayyjv. I am unable to pro- 
duce an exact parallel for this scansion. It is 
as true today as it was fifty-five years ago that 
the history of the Byzantine hexameter and 
elegiac couplet is still to be written.' How- 
ever, we find a final short vowel in Homer 
scanned short before Zxdpavipos (Il. v. 77, 
774, XXi. 124, 223, 603, etc.), oxémapvov (Od. v. 
237, ix. 391) and other words which cannot 
otherwise be fitted into dactylic verse: 
Hesiod, Op. 589, has werpain re oxij: and 
this licence is imitated and extended in later 
epic, e.g. Oppian, Halieut. i. 367. A few 
examples will show the insensitivity of many 
late imperial and Byzantine epigrammatists 
to length by position: Kaibel, Epigr. 435. 3 
(from Suweida in Syria, second or third 
century A.D.) Xapirwy rovvopa 


? Cf. Krumbacher, op. cit., p. 648. 


xrnoapevn; Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, 4. 296 
(= Cougny, Anthologia Palatina, Appendix, 
3. 247. 3) “Eppere Sévdpa, xax’ ovpea, Eppere 
dopvot (c. A.D. 811) ; epigram prefaced 
to the 1536 Aldine edition of Gregory of 
Nyssa de homine (= Cougny, op. cit. 3. 
285. 8) Kxoopiws ; 
Cramer, Anecdota Graeca, 4. 320 (= Cougny, 
op. cit. 3. 131. 2) ef dé capKds Oeiov 

8. pedAdvwy réppovas Cf. Crina- 
goras (fl. first century B.c.), A.P. ix. 235 
an’ 

10. xapvoxpumrov. Cf. Pliny, N.H. vii. 85 
‘in nuce inclusam Iliadem Homeri carmen 
in membrana scriptum tradit Cicero’. I 
have not found another Greek reference to 
this story. xapuvdxpumros is not recorded in 
the lexica. 

The poem, which has few merits, belongs 
to a class of introductory epigrams to books 
which is well represented in the Palatine 
Anthology. In most of these, as in this poem, 
the poet addresses the reader: cf. ix. 185, 
anonymous, on the poems of Archilochus ; 
ix. 186, Antipater of Thessalonica (fl. c. 15 
B.c.) on the works of Aristophanes ; ix. 190, 
anonymous, on the Spindle of Erinna; ix. 
191, anonymous, on Lycophron’s Alexandra ; 
ix. 199, anonymous, on the works of Ori- 
basius; ix. 200, Leo the Philosopher (ninth 
century), on the Astronomies of Theon and 
Proclus ; ix. 203, Photius or Leo the Philo- 
sopher, on Achilles Tatius’ Clitopho and 
Leucippe; ix. 205, Artemidorus (ff. first 
century B.c.), on the Bucolic poets. Other 
introductory epigrams are written, or pur- 
port to be written, by the author of the work 
to which they are prefaced: cf. ix. 193 and 
194, anonymous, on the Ecclesiastical History 
of Philostorgius; ix. 196 and 197, Marinus 
of Neapolis (fl. a.p. 485), on his Life of 
Proclus. Yet a third class are those in which 
the book itself speaks in the first person: cf. 
ix. 210, anonymous, on the Tactica of Urbi- 
cius ; ix. 358, anonymous, on Plato’s Phaedo; 
ix. 583, anonymous, on Thucydides’ History. 
Other epigrams of these three classes are to 
be found in Cougny’s Appendix to the Pala- 
tine Anthology, e.g. 3. 141, 142, 176, 186, 
and specimens are often found in manu- 
scripts prefaced to books of the Bible or 
works of the Church Fathers. The metre in 
earlier examples is the elegiac couplet, or 
occasionally the hexameter: both tend to be 
replaced as time goes on by the Byzantine 
dodecasyllable. 

The present poem is from its nature 
undatable on internal grounds, and the cir- 
cumstances of its preservation make it diffi- 
cult to date on external evidence. Samuel 
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Ayscough observes in his catalogue! that the 
piece of vellum was found loose in the manu- 
script and pasted in its present position by 
himself. It is presumably a piece cut from a 
leaf of a manuscript, the figure 38 being part 
of the foliation. It appears to be blank on the 
other side; Ayscough would scarcely have 
pasted it down otherwise; and inspection 
both by daylight and by ultra-violet light 
reveals no trace of writing on the verso. The 
most plausible explanation is that fol. 38° was 
the last page of the text. What was this manu- 
script of some 38 leaves? Analogy suggests 
that it was a renaissance copy of a short col- 


1 A Catalogue of the Manuscripts preserved in 
the British Museum, hitherto undescribed . . ., 
by Samuel Ayscough, Clerk. London, 1782. 


lection of epigrams, of which many survive,? 
some containing texts not preserved in the 
Palatine Anthology or by Maximus Planudes. 

RoserT BROWNING 
University College, London. 


2 e.g. the Sylloge Euphemiana, in Cod. 
Paris. gr. 1773, fol. 257’-265", Cod. Paris. 
gr. 2720, fol. 6-10", Cod. Laur. gr. 57. 29, 
fol. 153’-161; another collection precedes 
the Sylloge Euphemiana in Cod. Paris. gr. 
1773 and Cod. Laur. gr. 57. 29; a third is 
contained in Cod. Paris. suppl. gr. 352, 
fol. 179-182"; Cod. Paris. gr. 1630 contains 
several short groups of epigrams. On these 
and other collections cf. Anthologie grecque: 
texte établi et traduit par Pierre Waltz, vol. i, 
1928, lii—lviii. 


THE TEN-DAY WEEK; FRESH PAPYROLOGICAL 
EVIDENCE 


Tue Egyptian astrologers divided their year 
into twelve months of thirty days each, leav- 
ing five additional days at the end of each 
year. The year of three hundred and sixty 
days consisted of thirty-six decades or periods 
of ten days, each of which was regarded as 
being under the special supervision of one 
of thirty-six decans, constellations whose 
risings were separated from one another by 
intervals of ten days. In Hellenistic times 
each decan came to be regarded as a divinity 
responsible for 10° of the zodiac (Baby- 
lonian), each 30° sign of the zodiac having 
been divided for this purpose into three; at 
the same time, the decade was adopted by 
the Greeks as a convenient division of the 
month, viz. a ten-day week. Diodorus Siculus 
gives the Babylonian version, possibly a con- 
fused one, of this ten-day week in ii. 30. 6, 
and the locus classicus on the subject is P. Oxy. 
iii. 465, the verso of which preserves parts 
of an astrological calendar dated in the late 
second century A.D.; the division is here 
carried even farther into weeks of five days, 
each corresponding to a sixth, not a third, 
of one of the signs of the zodiac. For the five- 
day week fresh evidence has recently been 
given by the travel-accounts of Theophanes 
published in P. Ryl. iv (see especially p. 106, 
s.f.); another reference te the ten-day week, 
on the other hand, appears in a papyrus 
which is to be published in the second 
volume of the Merton collection as P. Mert. 
ii. 81. Dr. Stefan Weinstock very kindly 
pointed out the importance of this new piece 
of evidence and supplied references to the 


ancient and modern authorities on the sub- 
ject.! 

The papyrus in question is dated in the 
second century on palaeographical grounds 
and is of unknown provenance. It contains 
a letter from a woman named Epoeris to her 
son Demetrius, who is absent from home 
and, apparently, contemplating a journey 
to Rome. The main, central portion is taken 
up by an account of some business between 
another son and a priest, the details of which 
we are prevented from knowing by reason of 
the badly mutilated state of the papyrus, and 
the letter concludes with a characteristically 
maternal warning and the conventional 
salutations. The reference to the ten-day 
week follows the beginning of the letter: 
‘Do not imagine’, writes Epoeris, ‘that I 
have neglected you; for I consult the oracle 
(wavrevouar) about you on each occasion 
every week (81a d€xa tyepdv). So it was 
because I found the times (ra xaipia) un- 
favourable to you this quarter (rpyzjvw) that 
I did not write to you.’ The significance of 
the ten-day week both for astrological cal- 
culations and for the ordinary affairs of 
daily life is here well illustrated, and it is 
perhaps no mere coincidence that the phrase 
used to describe it in this papyrus and in 
Diodorus is substantially the same. 

B. R. Rees 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


1 e.g. Sethe, Géttinger Nachrichten, 1919, 
p. 306 f.; Kroll, R.Z., Suppl. v. 844; Opitz, 
Eberts Reallexikon, 12. 420, 428 f. 
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CICERO, PHILIPPIC i. 20 


Tuis passage, which is part of Cicero’s 
attack on Antony’s proposal to add a third 
decuria, consisting of centurions, to the juries, 
has been variously interpreted.? Disagree- 
ment concerns two statements made by 
Cicero: 

(a) (census praefiniebatur) non centurioni qui- 

dem solum sed equiti etiam Romano, and 

(b) at si ferretis quicumque equo meruisset, 

quod est lautius, nemini probaretis. 

Since egues Romanus in Cicero normally 
means ‘a man possessing the equestrian 
census qualification’ and since the census 
mentioned was the equestrian census quali- 
fication for jury service, statement (a) should 
mean, “The (equestrian) census qualification 
was fixed not only for a centurion but also 
for a man possessing the equestrian census 
qualification’. This seems so much a state- 
ment of the obvious that scholars have re- 
fused to accept it as the correct interpretation 
and have sought to give to eques Romanus 
some other than its normal meaning. 

In statement (b) the difficulty lies in the 
expression quicumque equo meruisset. If this is 
taken, as the context suggests that it should 
be, as equivalent to eques Romanus, we have 
the absurd suggestion that nobody would 
approve a proposal to make members of the 
equestrian order eligible for jury service. 
Commentators have tried to get rid of the 
absurdity by giving other meanings to qui- 
cumque equo meruisset. 

I believe that Cicero used both eques 
Romanus and quicumque equo meruisset in their 
natural meanings—i.e. ‘a man with the 
equestrian census rating’ and ‘whoever had 
served on horseback’—and that he did this 
quite deliberately. He was trying to dis- 
credit Antony’s proposal and used for that 
purpose a favourite weapon of the un- 
scrupulous critic, a false analogy. Taken 
separately, the two sentences quoted above 
are almost nonsensical. But, taken together 
and in their context, they produce, and are 
intended to produce, two carefully arranged 
parallels—between eques Romanus and cen- 
turio, on the one hand, and between quicumque 
equo meruit and quicumque ordinem duxit on the 
other. 

A centurion, says Cicero, was eligible al- 


1 A convenient summary of the sugges- 
tions made will be found in Appendix ii, 
§ iv, of J. D. Denniston’s edition of Philippics 
i and ii. To them should be added the theory 
of E. Belot (Hist. des chev. rom. i. 186 f.), who 
regards this passage as evidence that 
equestrian rank was hereditary; see also 
Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. 192, n. 4. 


ready for jury service equally with an eques 
Romanus, provided that he had the requisite 
census qualification, which, he adds for the 
purpose of his analogy, was also required of 
equites Romani. But Antony objected to a 
property qualification and was proposing to 
define his new jurors simply as guicumque 
ordinem duxit.2 So far Cicero was being fair. 
It was correct enough to equate quicumque 
ordinem duxit with centurio and not unreason- 
able to draw a parallel between centurio and 
eques Romanus, though the fact that the 
former was a military term, and the latter, 
in the context, was not, prepared the way 
for the sudden twist which was to follow. 
For now we come to the false analogy. By 
analogy with the equation of quicumque 
ordinem duxit with centurio, Cicero produced 
the equation of quicumque equo meruit with 
eques Romanus, which was deliberately false. 
For by no means everybody who had served 
on horseback was an eques Romanus.3 We 
need only mention those soldiers of the tenth 
legion whom Caesar mounted on horses 
borrowed from his Gallic cavalry when he 
went to parley with Ariovistus.* Under so 
vague a definition, indeed, foreign auxiliary 
cavalrymen would presumably have qualified 
for jury service if they had subsequently 
become citizens. 

The issue is still further confused by the 
addition of quod est lautius, which is another 
suggestio falsi. For while it is true that the 
equites Romani in the army, being officers, 
were of superior status to centurions, the 
cavalry of the army at that time were 
foreign levies and were certainly not of a 
higher status than centurions.5 

Thus the misleading analogy was com- 
plete and Cicero’s audience may well have 
been deceived by it. Indeed, its very boldness 
and simplicity have enabled it to mislead 
many a modern reader. 

H. 
University College, Swansea 


? The additional qualification, manipu- 
lares ex legione Alaudarum, does not concern 
us here, though it is to be noted that it is 
not included in the parallels, which it would 
have spoilt. 

3 Nor, of course, had every eques Romanus 
served on horseback, at this period. See my 
Roman Middle Class, pp. 27 f. 

* Caesar, B.G. i. 42. Many a legionary 
must have ridden a horse in battle in similar 
circumstances. 

5 The use in B.G. i. 42 of the phrase ad 
eguum rescribere is an interesting example of 
the survival of a traditional army expression. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT O OF PERSIUS 


Tue scribe of the manuscript designated O 
in the Oxford text of Persius (ed. S. G. 
Owen, Oxford, 1902) has been encountered 
in the following manuscripts: 

1. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 
320 ii (Theodori Penitentiale, etc.). Edited 
by Haddan & Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesi- 
astical Documents, iii (1871), pp. 173-213; 
described by M. R. James, Catalogue of the 
MSS. ii (1911). Origin and provenance un- 
known. The scribe in question wrote pp. I- 
74, 77-101; pp. 75 and 76, in a similar 
hand, are the work of another scribe. 

2. Cambridge, St. John’s College ror i 
(Cassianus). Described by M. R. James, 
Catalogue of the MSS. (1913). Origin and 
provenance unknown. The scribe in question 
wrote ff. 1-10’, line 13; the remainder of 
the manuscript shows the closely similar 


hand of another scribe. 
3. Cambridge, Trinity College O. 1. 18 
(Augustini Enchiridion). Described by 


M. R. James, Catalogue of the MSS. iii (1902), 
no. 1042. Origin unknown ; the Glastonbury 
provenance suggested by James is rejected 
by N. R. Ker, Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain, p. 50. The scribe in question wrote 
the text from f. 12° to the end. 


4. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. 
D. Inf. 2. 9 i (Cassianus). Described in the 
Summary Catalogue, no. 2638. Origin un- 
known; provenance Exeter. Ten scribes 
seem to have shared in the work; the scribe 
in question wrote ff. 39-52. 

5. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Auct. 
F. 1. 15 ii (Persius). Described in the Sum- 
mary Catalogue, no. 2455. G. R. Scott, C.R. iv, 
PP. 17, 241, cites an earlier description by 
Bodleian scholars. Fair reproduction of 
f. 79° in Chatelain, Paléographie des classiques 
latins, plate cxxv1; excellent collotype repro- 
duction of f. 80% (from a slightly defective 
photograph) in R. Ellis, Twenty Facsimiles 
Srom Latin MSS. in the Bodleian Library (1891), 
no. 6; I have not seen a reproduction of 
f. 88", said to have been published by Ellis 
in 1885. Origin unknown; provenance 
Exeter. The scribe in question wrote the 
text. 

Two of these manuscripts are again con- 
nected at their origin by the hand of a second 
individual, common to Cambridge, Trinity 
College O. 1. 18 (ff. 1-10") and MS. Auct. 
D. Inf. 2. 9 (ff. 17-23). 


T. A. M. BisHop 


REVIEWS 


A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE AJAX 


J. C. KamersBeek: The Plays of Sophocles—Commentaries. I: The Ajax. 
English translation by H. ScureupeER, revised by A. PARKER. Pp. ix+ 
261. Leiden: Brill, 1953. Cloth, fl. 46. 


Tuis is the first volume of a new edition of Sophocles on a considerable scale. 
It contains only introduction and commentary, because text and apparatus 
have been delayed in order that consideration may be given to Turyn’s recent 
work on the manuscript tradition; the text of all the plays will appear later 
in a separate volume. In the meantime the commentary is based on the Oxford 
text as modified by a list of preferred readings. It is not expected that the text, 
as opposed to the apparatus, will be much altered in consequence of recon- 
sideration. 

To indicate the form of the work it should suffice to say that this volume 
contains about the same area of paper as one of Jebb’s, that the commentary 
is rather shorter yet is allowed the space which is shared between text, transla- 
tion, commentary, and appendixes in Jebb’s edition. In consequence of this 
generosity it is a pleasant book to use and very easy on the eyes. 

It is nearly sixty years since Jebb published his Ajax, and in that time the 
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armoury of scholarship has been largely refurnished. To be able to refer to 
modern editions is a considerable advantage, and the existence of works of 
reference like those of Denniston, Kiihner-Gerth, and Humbert has made for 
numerous economies. All the same it is no slight on this edition to say that it 
shows how hard it is to supersede Jebb. Not, indeed, that Dr. Kamerbeek sets 
out to cover all the same ground. Textual comment is mainly confined to 
those places in which Kamerbeek departs from the manuscripts or abandons 
a generally received conjecture in order to return to them. His illustrative 
quotations are less numerous though some are new and valuable. He gives 
more weight to the scholia as an aid to interpretation. But perhaps the most 
interesting difference between this and older editions is to be found in the 
suppler approach to linguistic questions. Rules are less hard and fast ; anomalies 
are not to be rejected unless they are also unnatural; the words da péoov 
cover a multitude of irregularities. The note on 1257 supplies a good illustra- 
tion: that avdpds dvros is a genitive absolute is not accepted as certain ; ‘in any 
case the genitive clearly marks the starting-point ; those who would reject this 
possibility have too limited an idea of the potentialities of the genitive’. And 
on 1147 rather than say that r7jv woAAjv Bony is an acc. resuming od and ordya, 
he prefers to assume that xaraoBéoeve is construed with two accusatives. 
Similarly at 190 the unexampled elision of yor is accepted in preference to 
emendation, in agreement with Masqueray alone among modern editors, and 
at 447 afar, aor. of drdyw, is revived. 

This is, up to a point, a healthy reaction from tradition, but it is carried too 
far. Some fifty emendations accepted by Pearson are rejected in favour of 
readings given by the manuscripts. In a number of cases Kamerbeek is no 
doubt right, but he leaves himself with some things difficult to explain. Extreme 
instances of the defence of the hardly defensible are ¢iAo (voc. ) 330, Trouseven 
360, justified by its closeness to Trompaivew in the sense of ‘govern’; add’ 7 is 
kept at 516 preceded by a dash after pnrép’, a too colloquial switch to second 
thoughts for a play of this date, and the article, even if we write Moipa, is 
unusual. A similar colloquialism is postulated at 280, where the suppression 
of the required negative after 7as yap is explained by an interruption on the 
part of Tecmessa before the end of the sentence. Kamerbeek is the first editor 
since Hermann to believe that 554a is genuine. It is not worth citing Pub. 
Syrus 876. 7 (ref. to Bothe’s text of 1834) in its defence, as no modern editor 
appears to regard these lines as authentic. At 921 dxpaios without av is saved 
by Elmsley’s expedient of taking cs dAot as a wish and fain as attracted opt. 
But, as Lobeck pointed out, the «? clause makes no sense unless it means ‘if 
he came now’ ; Teucer’s ultimate arrival is not in question. Or. 1086, which is 
of the form, ‘if I betray you, may I suffer!’ is no parallel at all. At 1312 
Kamerbeek keeps 7) rod ood 8’ which Nauck printed but did not explain and 
Radermacher abandoned ; the meaning ‘or also’ is both inadequate and hard 
to extract from the Greek, while the alternative suggestion that there is ‘a gross 
insinuation against Agamemnon’ with regard to his relations with Helen is 
wholly unfounded. Other explanations which are not happy are orepomds (257) 
referring to sunlight, an idea which Trach. 99, where 7Avov is part of the con- 
text, hardly supports; 381 dépyavov as an adj. agreeing with réxvov, 1311 7po- 
SjAws ‘in a manner clear to me beforehand’. In these instances Kamerbeek 
seems to me to stretch language farther than it will go, but the feeling which 
leads him to do it frequently leads also to sympathetic interpretation. 
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A metrical analysis of the lyrics will presumably be printed in the volume 
containing the text. There are a few observations on the iambics; the note 
‘S. was still sparing’ in this play of first foot anapaests has little meaning seeing 
that there are two in the Ajax and only one in the Electra. On four occasions 
(324, 565, 585, 1235) itissuggested that there issomething especially appropriate 
or significant about a resolved iamb. While it is not impossible that these 
suggestions may have something in them, investigation of Sophocles’ resolu- 
tions and the words associated with them leads to the conclusion that an 
accumulation of resolved feet may, though it need not, accompany emotional 
tension, as at 854-65 of this play, but that sporadic occurrences are for the most 
part to be explained by convenience or the desire for variety. 

There are some helpful comments on dramatic aspects of the play, though 
for the main problem, the trugrede, as for the explanation of Kamerbeek’s 
belief that the influence of Heracleitus is to be seen here, the reader is referred 
to other works of the author’s. A conventional eccyclema is accepted, but it is 
not clear how the suicide of Ajax is supposed to be managed. He must have 
begun his fall in sight of the audience, or Timotheus of Zacynthus would have 
had no scope for his famous turn; he must have ended up out of sight as he 
had to remove himself in order to return as Teucer ; but later the body is again 
visible. And how does Kamerbeek know that Tecmessa entered from the left? 

The Introduction of seventeen pages gives a satisfactory account of the 
legend and of the action of the play, though there is no reason to suppose 
(p. 13) that the body was burnt; indeed the Little Iliad gives a hint to the con- 
trary. But the suggestion that the play has some connexion with the trouble 
between Cimon and the Spartans, represented by Ajax and the Atreidae, and 
that it was produced soon after Cimon’s death, is altogether too far-fetched. 

This is a thorough piece of work in which a most serious effort is made to 
bring out the last particle of meaning. Ave. wedijoas (676) means not only 
‘releases after binding’ but at the same time ‘delivers by fettering’, the release 
of death. This seems over-subtle, but modern poetic criticism tends to allow 
such possibilities. But for all its independence and individuality it would be 
difficult to assert, given the price at which this book appears in England, that 
every scholar must have it on his shelves. Finally, a word must be said about 
the translation. We have every reason to be pleased when foreign scholars 
publish their books in English. But as numerous examples show, it is very 
difficult to get a book put into English that will sound authentic. In this case 
some trouble has been taken and an Englishman has revised the work of the 
Dutch translator. If the language is regarded as a substitute for Esperanto the 
result is doubtless satisfactory ; it will be intelligible to all who use it, though 
it will surprise them to find Ajax’s quarters described as a ‘barrack’, and they 
will occasionally be dazed by phrases like ‘Ajax makes himself a double lash 
by holding the rein in a strap’, or ‘after he has taken Ajax out of the sword’, 
or ‘a heroico-nobiliary attitude’, or Teucer’s appearance ‘is organically inter- 
woven with the whole’. But every page contains something which is not quite 
English, and it is a pity that an otherwise admirably produced book should 
be disfigured by so many strange locutions. 


D. W. LUCAS 


King’s College, Cambridge 
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THE FRAGMENTS OF MENANDER 


Menandri quae supersunt: Pars altera: Reliquiae apud veteres scriptores 
servatae. Edidit A. KOrTE: opus postumum retractavit, addenda ad 
utramque partem adiecit A. THIERFELDER. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. 
Teubneriana.) Pp. xii+394. Leipzig: Teubner, 1953. Cloth, DM. 
16.60. 
Tue third edition of Kérte’s admirable Menander, pars prior: reliquiae in 
papyris et membranis vetustissimis servatae, was published in 1938 (see C.R. liii 
[1939], 62, review by the late W. E. Muir). He was already at work on the 
second part, the quoted fragments, and finished this in 1943, sending it to be 
printed not long before the air-raid on Leipzig which destroyed the Teubner 
buildings. Fortunately some proof-sheets survived. Kérte died in 1946, octo- 
gesimum aetatis annum (writes Thierfelder) bimestri spatio ac diurno egressus, afflicto 
animo et patriae et suorum calamitate, utroque filio orbus, quorum alterum alltero bello 
amiserat, vir doctrina, virtute, vitae integritate, patrio denique in discipulos animo, paucis 
comparandus. Thierfelder undertook the work of revision, and the inevitable 
delay has enabled him to make valuable additions (to both volumes, but 
' particularly to the first) from more recent discoveries and discussions—up to 
1950, when the book was at last ready ; he has been able to add very little since. 

The book is a delight to read: easy to handle, the matter admirably ar- 
ranged (with a very good selection of testimonia before the fragments), the 
printing clear and accurate—I have noticed very few errors, of which perhaps 
these may be mentioned : punctuation omitted in fr. 383. 2 and 718. 6, 6 for 6 
209. 9, Aveideva 223, omission of ri (76 ri) in n. to 791, Mevdvdpov for Mevavdpov 
test. 12. There are full indexes (to both parts)—‘tituli fabularum’, ‘dei heroes 
fasti’, ‘nomina virorum et mulierum’, ‘n. geographica et ethnica’, and a very 
full index verborum (ydp, for example, is indexed by its position in the sentence, 
very variable in Menander, from the second to (once) the eighth place) ; my 
only complaint is that among the men and women the dramatum personae have 
not been separated from the rest—there is nothing in common to Anacharsis 
and to Moschion; and an index of sources would have been useful. 

It is understandable how much there was to do in a new edition of the 
Fragmenta: not only had the new papyri corrected straightway some oft- 
misquoted lines, and told us so much more of Menander’s dramatic technique 
and language; but the authors who are the source of the quotations have been 
edited more scientifically since Meineke’s C.G.F. and Kock’s C.A.F., Photius, 
Athenaeus, and above all Stobaeus, to whom, K6rte tells us, we owe 330 frag- 
ments, more than a third of the whole. Otto Hense’s great edition of Books III 
and IV of the Eclogae had the advantage of using the Madrid manuscript 
which was unknown to Gaisford and Meineke; and, even more important, 
the latter was more interested in emendation than in recension, and much 
more interested in, and more appreciative of, the language of the poets quoted, 
than in the methods of Stobaeus himself. In editions of Stobaeus, as of others, 
die Emendatio eilte der Recensio weit voran, wrote Hense in his R.E. article. It was 
he who first established a sound text for Stobaeus (including, in a number of 
cases, the order of the excerpts, which is important when the lemma may be 
Tod avrod or missing) ; and Kérte made full use of the progress made. Here are 
three examples (noted by Hense) : KGrte’s fr. 508, Diphilus preferred for author 
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by Meineke and Kock because Trincavelli had omitted the lemma and the 
previous excerpt was from Diphilus; the last two lines (15, 16) from fr. 116 
had been separated from the rest in Trincavelli’s edition, and Meineke, in his 
Stobaeus, was deceived ; and an excerpt called Menander’s in Trincavelli and 
assigned to him by Meineke but put among the dubia by Kock, is not in K6rte, 
for it belongs to Philemon. K6Grte rejects as well all the supposed Menander in 
the Mevdvbpov which G. Meyer finally showed to be 
false, and all the monosticha but those testified by another author—for ‘though 
there may be a little gold hiding among them, it has not yet been purged of 
the lead’. Lastly, the arrangement of the frr. fab. incert. is an improvement—by 
Stobaeus’ own order (more of these frr. come from him than from all other 
authors together) ; but it would have been an advantage if the titles of Stobaeus’ 
own chapters (‘on fathers and sons’, ‘on servants’, etc.) had been given. 

We have, then, what is left of Menander—the old in a purer text, much 
that is new added, and the dross cleared away. Great care is taken over the 
smallest fragment—perhaps too much, as in the discussion of Anatithemene. It 
is seldom that K6rte’s judgement is in question ; but I may mention a few cases. 
In 208-9 he keeps éAvryoorovs against both sense and metre, rejecting Reitzen- 
stein’s dA’yous to’s because offendit articulus—Thierfelder’s note is clearly right, 
as also I believe on’ 485 and 612, where he defends the form mAeiov for Menan- 
der ; in 580 Bentley’s emendation is not ‘too bold’; and there are traces of the 
old rigidity in the judgements on 722 and 740, that in the former the old 
master (not the tpd¢ipos) must be the man addressed and that in the latter 
a freedman, not a slave, is the speaker. That so famous and quotable a line as 
dv of frrodow véos (fr. 111) is translated by Plautus in Bacchides 
is no proof of the original of that play, for Terence in Andria (959) could repro- 
duce lines from Menander’s Eunuch (fr. 165), even though he was to translate 
the latter as well ; and with this in mind, we may return to Headlam’s suggested 
supplement to fr. 475: 

<avOpwrds dvOpwros> ovdels por 

advrwy, 76 8° oixeiov auviarnow Tpdmos. 
KGrte still rejects this because altera sententiae pars vix quadrat ad Terenti Chremeta. 
But a part of a sentence only may become a quotation (cf. ‘a little learning’, 
etc.) ; all that we should accept is that this fragment need not be from Menan- 
der’s ‘Eavrov Tipwpovpevos. 

Two things return to the mind as we study this book: how much more alive 
Menander is in his fragmenta than most Greek authors (than Aristophanes, for 
instance), and how much their text owes to Bentley. We are indeed grateful 
to K6rte, to Thierfelder, and to the Teubner-Verlag. 


University of Glasgow A. W. GOMME 


LATER GREEK COMEDY 


T. B. L. WessTER: Studies in Later Greek Comedy. Pp. ix+261; 4 plates. 
Manchester: University Press, 1953. Cloth, 25s. net. 


ProressoR WEBSTER, continuing his work on Greek comedy, has now a more 
difficult task than in his Menander (C.R. iv [1954], 16), for, Ecclesiazusae and 
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Plutus excepted, he is dealing with the unknown. After a preliminary chapter 
(‘Forethoughts’), c. ii is on comedy from 400 to 370 B.C., c. iii, a long one, on 
370-321, c.iv on New Comedy with c. von Philemon and vion Diphilus, vii notes 
on newly discovered fragments of Menander, and viii on Apollodorus ; there is 
a chronological table of plays ‘which can be approximately dated’ (which, 
however, does not distinguish between evidence and conjecture, giving only 
a reference to his own earlier discussion). Inevitably a good deal of this is in 
the nature of notes on fragments, suitable to an edition of them or to a learned 
article, where the Greek would be quoted, hardly to a book, and barely read- 
able when we must have Kock (and Meineke), Demiariczuk, Page, and KGrte’s 
new Menander volume (whose numbering Webster was able to use), always 
at hand. Even Pollux’s list of comedy masks, often referred to, is not quoted 
in full. 

He relies, as he must, on the fragments and the Latin adaptations; for the 
former he sees, of course, that mutilated papyri may be more illuminating 
than passages selected by Stobaeus and Athenaeus, but unfortunately papyrus 
fragments of Middle Comedy are very few; for the latter, he makes a question- 
able comparison with Roman copies of Greek sculpture. He thinks that the 
literary historian has the advantage of the archaeologist because we know 
little of the sculptors who made the Roman copies and seldom have originals, 
whereas we have three plays of Menander and ‘Plautus and Terence are 
known quantities’. But we have far more of datable original Greek sculpture 
than of comedy, Middle or New; and for this book the Latin comparison, of 
doubtful value for Menander, is worth a good deal less both for Middle Comedy, 
and for Diphilus, Philemon, and Apollodorus, individual artists whose work 
is lost. Webster says that ‘Plautus may elaborate the particular scene to the 
detriment of the play as a whole; he remodels his text to introduce song and 
dance. . . . But this colouring and distortion is a recognizable quality for which 
allowances can be made’. It is much more than that: Plautus puts his own 
genius into his adaptations; and that genius was very different from Menan- 
der’s and, probably, from that of any of the other Greeks. It is worth giving in 
full another statement of this argument (p. 5): ‘In works of decorative art a 
chronological series can often be established by observing that new decorative 
elements appear first in a subsidiary field, later occupy the main field, and 
finally retire to a subsidiary field again when a newcomer has supplanted 
them as the main theme of the decoration. That the analogy may also hold for 
Greek Comedy is suggested by the history of the hetaira figure. The hetaira 
is unknown as a speaking character in the earlier works of Aristophanes but 
appears as a subsidiary . . . in Ecclesiazousai; it is justifiable to assume that she 
was the dominant figure in the many plays of Middle Comedy named after 
hetairai; the idealized hetairai of Menander and Apollodoros are no longer 
the chief figures of the plays in which they appear.’ But the analogy does not 
work : first, because writing comedies is not the same thing as decorating pots; 
secondly, we possess hundreds of fourth-century pots and can trace their 
development, and, often, reconstruct one from a fragment (though only if 
it was like a lot of others, and so not in itself interesting) ; we do not possess 
the comedies ; and titles of plays may mislead—for example, Samia, which for 
Professor Webster is a play about Demeas. It is not simply that the ‘restoration’ 
is to the last degree doubtful, but that it is, in almost every case in this book, 
a restoration of nothing, of what still does not exist. 
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A good part of c. iii is concerned with politics, to show that comedy, from 
370 to 321 B.C., was still interested: and we get reconstruction of both play 
and politics. The longish fragment, quoted by Stobaeus from an unknown 
play by Heniochus, about Greek cities which once gave thanks to the gods 
that they were freed from tribute, but have since then known no quiet, divided 
as they are between the two rivals, Democracy and Aristocracy, is interpreted 
by Webster to refer to the Social War and the next twenty years; and now 
‘some higher reconciling force has been found and the only possible force is 
Macedon’. The interpretation seems to me forced—there is no reference to 
reconciliation in the quotation, of which I. 3 is af viv dvonraivovar moAdv 75 
xpovov: but suppose it correct—what is its purpose? To show that Heniochus 
was pro-Macedonian, and therefore could have written a play called Polyeuctus 
satirizing the anti-Macedonian politician; and the only thing we have of this 
play is two lines, about a delayed banquet. Elsewhere Webster elaborately 
shows that a comic poet might ‘attack’ a foolish member of his own party, and 
that New Comedy could ‘state openly that Greece is afflicted with the misery 
of civil war’. Here are a few instances from other chapters. TTheopompus’ 
Eirene may belong to the same time as Plutus, because in the latter farmers have 
a hard time (224, 263) and in Eirene (Dem. 1) dei yewpyds eis véewra xpnoros Fv, 
after just escaping hunger for a long time (?). If I were to read in a modern 
play, ‘the Englishman always hopes that next summer will be fine’, I would 
not necessarily date it to 1954—though there is at least evidence about the 
summer of 1954, none that agriculture in Attica was especially hard hit in 
the 380’s. Webster sees social criticism of Demetrius of Phalerum in Timocles, 
fr. 32: ‘be careful lest the yuvarxovduos come and count the guests, though he 
ought on the contrary rds rév ddeimvwv e€erdlew oixias.’ ‘Demetrios is more 
interested in checking the extravagance of the rich than in helping the poor.’ 
The simpler explanation is: ‘there are so many invited that it would be easier 
to count those not invited’. Most forced of all: a change in the character of 
the ecclesia is perhaps indicated in Menaechmi, 451-2, when the parasite com- 
plains of the trouble of attending the assembly when he is asked out to dinner— 
non ad eam rem otiosos homines decuit deligi? “There is certainly no sign here of the 
eagerness to attend the Assembly which we saw in Eccles. and there might be 
a slight hint of the desirability of restriction.’ Well, well. 

The discussion comes to life again as soon as Webster deals with something 
real, as Rudens or Hecyra; even then, however, he seems to me to misunderstand 
our problem when he says that Philemon, Diphilus, and Apollodorus ‘can be 
apprehended as individual artists’, as well as Menander. Have we learnt 
nothing by the discovery of the Menander papyri? Besides this, Webster surely 
mistranslates aypotxos as ‘the rustic’, instead of ‘the surly man’ in the well- 
known passages on the laughable in the Ethics (a rustic might clearly be 
Bwpodrdyos, the other extreme from dypouxos), weakens the meaning of Philebus 
47-50 when he says that Plato is thinking, not of life, but of the stock braggarts 
of comedy only, and seriously misunderstands Aristotle on the ‘probable 
sequence of events’ in comedy by confining it to ‘the sort of things which do 
happen every day’ as shown in New Comedy : Webster forgets that good Epic 
and Tragedy also deal with probable events and characters; so does Old 
Comedy ; each in its own proper fashion. 


A. W. GOMME 
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THE CHRESTOMATHY OF PROCLUS 


ALBERT SEvERYNS: Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos. 1X1: La Vita 
Homeri et les sommaires du Cycle. i: Etude paléographique et critique. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de lUniversité 
de Liége, fasc. cxxxii.) Pp. 368; 14 plates. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1953. Paper, 1,000 fr. 

Tue first two volumes of Professor Severyns’s monumental work on the 
Chrestomathy of Proclus appeared in 1938 (they were reviewed in this journal 
by Professor J. Tate—C.R. liii, 1939, 128-9), and those wiio care about such 
matters have been anxiously awaiting the appearance of the rest of the book. 
The first instalment dealt with the summary of Proclus which is to be found 
in the Bibliotheca of the Patriarch Photius (Cod. 239), and it may truly be said 
that Severyns not only threw a great deal of new light on the study of Proclus’ 
literary manual but also laid new foundations for the textual criticism of 
Photius’ work as a whole. A second instalment, dealing with the fragments of 
Proclus which are prefixed to certain manuscripts of Homer, was promised at 
an early date, but owing to circumstances which Severyns thinks it would be 
better to forget, it was delayed for fifteen years; and even now only the first 
part, analysing the evidence for the constitution of the text, is before the reader, 
the text, critical apparatus, translation, and commentary being reserved for 
a fourth volume, which cannot appear until ‘certaines recherches particuliére- 
ment délicates’ are completed. Since the references in this volume are con- 
sistently to the lines of Severyns’s own text, he has provided a loose pamphlet 
of twelve pages containing the plain text of the fragments, as it will appear in 
Volume IV. 

The Proclean fragments preserved among the Byzantine prolegomena to 
Homer are in three main parts: a life of Homer, a summary of the Cypria, and 
summaries of the other poems of the Trojan cycle (Aethiopis, Little Iliad, Iliou 
Persis, Nostoi, Telegony). The last of these three parts is known to us only from 
the famous manuscript in the Marcian Library, Venetus A, which also contains 
the Life (the summary of the Cypria has been lost through a mutilation of the 
first quire of the manuscript) ; the Life appears in twelve other manuscripts 
which are still available for study, and was also in a manuscript which once 
belonged to the Neapolitan Marchese Taccone, but of which nothing is known 
to have been seen since 1847; the summary of the Cypria follows the Life 
in seven of these twelve manuscripts, and was also in the Taccone MS. (a 
transcript of the Cypria from this manuscript was published in 1812 by the 
Neapolitan professor, Onofrio Gargiulli, in the preface to his translation of 
Lycophron’s Cassandra; but unfortunately neither he nor C. B. Stark, who in 
1847 collated the Taccone MS. for Welcker, recorded its text of the Life). 
Using Severyns’s sigla, the facts may be tabulated thus: 


Life+[Cypria]+-rest of Cycle. 
Life only . . BCDE 


Severyns’s palaeographical and critical study of these texts is divided into four 
parts, of which the first (pp. 15-116) contains the ‘Etude paléographique’ proper. 
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This consists of a chapter in which the fourteen manuscripts are described, a 
chapter of ‘particularités graphiques’ which gives a complete catalogue of all 
the mistakes made by each of these manuscripts in its treatment of such details 
as breathings, accents, iota subscript, and ephelcystic nu (Severyns makes good 
use of the apparently niggling details which he has with such toil and pains 
collected), a chapter devoted to the problems presented by the disorganized 
state of the first quire of Venetus A (a fascinating story, though since Severyns 
has very little to add to the results attained by Comparetti in 1901, it is hard 
to suppress a feeling that the misdeeds of Comparetti’s predecessors, which 
Severyns narrates at some length, might perhaps have been allowed to remain 
in the oblivion where they have so long reposed), and a chapter on the Taccone 
MS. This last chapter has a shocking story to tell of the extraordinary mis- 
handling to which Welcker in 1849 submitted the manuscript evidence for 
the summary of the Cypria which was then available to him (consisting of 
FILM); this story is essential to Severyns’s argument, because he has to dis- 
cover whether Gargiulli or Welcker is the better witness to F’s readings. The 
evidence comes out heavily in favour of Gargiulli, who is shown to have pre- 
served many readings, both good and bad, which Welcker or his collator either 
missed or silently suppressed. 

Part II is entitled ‘Prolégoménes a ]’étude critique’ (pp. 117-80) ; it begins 
with an account of the present state of the inquiry into the filiation of the 
fourteen manuscripts studied in Part I (here the principal part was played by 
T. W. Allen, who discovered eight of the fourteen manuscripts, and who in 
his editio maior of the Iliad assigned them to a variety of families). Severyns 
effectively criticizes Allen’s distribution, in which he perhaps took too little 
account of the relation of the prolegomena to the text; Severyns’s general 
conclusion is that essentially the whole problem needs to be studied again de 
novo. This task he begins by clearing away two manuscripts which are mere 
apographa (O is copied from N, M from L). Then he studies G, whose text 
presents some very remarkable features, and argues that it goes back to a 
recension (y) by a good scholar, whom he identifies tentatively with John 
Tzetzes. (y, it seems, was the first person to identify the Proclus of the Chresto- 
mathy with the great Neoplatonist; this is presumably the foundation for 
Severyns’s reluctance to accept the identification, but he does not discuss the 
matter further in this volume.) Finally, he deals with the group GHIKLN as 
a whole, and establishes a stemma for them in which G and H go together as 
descendants of a lost I’, apart from IKLN (descendants of 7), though both 
I and i descend from a common ancestor g. 

Severyns is now in a position to work back to the oldest ascertainable form 
of the text (w), which he does in Part III (pp. 181-274). He deals first with the 
g text of the Cypria, and then compares it with the text of F ; this gives him an 
older state of the text, which he calls f He then returns to the text of the Life, 
and deals first with the g text, and then with an earlier e text, which he reaches 
by comparing E with A on one side and g on the other. Then come chapters 
on the d edition of the Life (a study of BCD), the a text of the fragments (a 
‘tradition savante’, ancestor of A and 4, and distinguishable from the ‘tradition 
scolaire’, ¢, which is the ancestor of f and e), on the part played by Arethas 
in revising the a text on its way to A (a very interesting chapter ; the view that 
A’s text results from a scholarly recension will not surprise those who have 
read H. Erbse’s article in Mnemosyne, Ser. iv, vi [1953], 1-38, but the identifica- 
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tion of the scholar with Arethas will be as surprising as to me it is convincing), 
and finally on the w texts of the Life and the summaries. 

In Part IV (‘Etude historique’, pp. 275-346), the process is reversed and 
we descend from the archetype w and its predecessors, by way of a and its 
descendants, fe and their descendants (it should be noted that Severyns argues 
that f represents an earlier and better state of the text than e, which makes the 
loss of F’s text of the Life more than ever regrettable), I’ and its descendants 
GH, to and its descendants, and finally to LN. This part is largely a recapitula- 
tion of facts already set out in full in Part III, and it seems to me disappointing 
by comparison with other studies of text-history which I have read (it is 
noticeable that Severyns nowhere refers either to Pasquali or to Dain). An 
attempt to set the tradition of the Proclea more clearly in its place against the 
background of Byzantine scholarship would certainly have robbed Pierre, 
Annette, Lizzie, and Thérése of even more of the precious time owed to them 
by their Papa than this ‘livre austére’ (which is charmingly dedicated to them) 
has done, but it would have greatly enhanced the value of the book as a whole. 
A complete stemma and very full indexes round off the volume; the fourteen 
plates are devoted to very clear photographs of pages from the thirteen sur- 
viving manuscripts and from Gargiulli’s edition of the Cypria. 

The text which results from this ‘very thorough and indeed brilliant’ study 
(if I may adopt the words already used by Professor Tate of the first two 
volumes) does not differ greatly from Allen’s in the fifth volume of the Oxford 
Homer, nor from Wilamowitz’s of the Life, though I think that students will 
be glad to see that the genealogy of Homer at p. 100. 4—5 Allen is now com- 
pletely Ionic. Other improvements are: 100. 24 dAlofovra (dAvobévra Allen, 
Wilamowitz), 101. 3 Keywpynxa (Kkarexwpioca Allen, Wilamowitz; Severyns’s 
explanation on pp. 242-3 of A’s xareywpnoa is perhaps unnecessarily compli- 
cated), 101. 5 dca oddeis dvOpwros (so Wilamowitz, avOpwros dca oddeis Allen), 
101. 24 Séovrat dvaAwpdrwv avaAwpdrwv Séovrat Wilamowitz, 
Allen), 102. 15 dviornow (éeviornow Allen). On the other hand, to judge by 
Severyns’s account on p. 74, the manuscript tradition seems to support the 
text todrov rod at 104. 11 Allen, where both Severyns and Allen print simply 
rod, and Allen’s text seems to have some advantage at 101. 1 dAAa 87 (dAAa dé 
Severyns), 102. 1 mw (mws Severyns), and in the transposition of the two 
sentences beginning with éze:ra at 108. 6-13. The awful examples quoted by 
Severyns of the hash which palaeographers and textual critics can make of 
a text render it difficult to be sure that all his collations are correctly made and 
reported ; but the absence of misprints from a very complicated text is good 
evidence for the care which author and printer have taken over the volume, 
and justifies the reader in feeling that Severyns’s work has been as accurate 
as it is humanly possible for such work to be. It is to be hoped that F will come 
to light again some day (it may not be superfluous to mention that it consists 
of nine leaves bound into a copy of the 1497 Aldine edition of Ammonius JTepi 
‘Opoiwv) ; but until it does, we can, I think, rest assured that Severyns’s fourth 
volume will contain the best and most reliable text of these fragments which 
we can hope for. 


University of Leeds J. A. DAVISON 
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THE BUDE THUCYDIDES 


Thucydide, Livre i. Texte établi et traduit par JACQUELINE DE RoMILLy. 
(Collection Budé.) Pp. lix-+107 (double). Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1953- Paper 600 fr.. 

MMe DE Romitty has taken over from that fine but hesitant scholar, L. Bodin, 
the task of editing the Budé Thucydides; Bodin had completed only the 
translation of Books vi and vii, but left all his notes, accumulated over long 
years of study, for her to use: a worthy successor. It goes almost without saying 
that her introduction, on the life (@. ’OAdpov) and the influences which 
moulded him (@. A@nvaios) and on the structure and possible dating of Book i, 
is adequate, wise, and lucidly expressed; both the essential unity and the 
different elements of the book are well discussed. I am quite glad to point out two 
small errors: p. xlii, n. 4, ‘le discours de Périclés ne tient pas compte de l’ulti- 
matum final’ (see 140. 3 and 144. 2); p. liii, n. 3, ‘la seule date positive fournie 
par Th. est l’occupation de Platée qui marque le début de la guerre’ (the end 
of the ten years’ war is as precisely dated, v. 20. 1, 25. 1, and that of the whole 
war indicated, v. 26); and I would change somewhat the emphasis on the 
sophistic influence, because Thucydides shared this with his contemporaries 
and, in part, records it in the speeches of ‘the Athenians’, of Diodotus, and 
Alcibiades. 

She has much of interest to say both on the manuscripts and on the principles 
which should guide an editor. She ejects G from the company of principal 
Thucydides manuscripts where it has so long held a place; follows Bartoletti 
in his view of the descent of the other six from manuscripts which had variant 
readings; and stresses the occasional value of G and other late manuscripts, 
S (Casselanus), H, J, and K, on the lines laid down by Powell for J and K 
(though this does not greatly affect the text of Book i—an example is 140. 1, 
dpyf, read by de Romilly as by others, with the critical note, dpyA Gs! S?) ; 
and she makes clear the complexity of the interrelations between all the manu- 
scripts.’ She has not herself made new collations, but has tested those of Hude 
(checked by Stuart Jones and Powell) and of Powell and Dain, and not found 
them wanting; and in establishing the text and recording the evidence for it 
she has adopted the wise principle of proceeding ‘moins auctoritate que judicio’, 
and of lightening, with some inevitable loss, the apparatus. Her judgement is 
eminently sane; and my only criticism would be that, though she does not 
allow too much weight to any one manuscript or group of manuscripts, she 
does sometimes allow too much to all, forgetting how easily, and therefore 
how early, mistakes may be made (e.g. the lacuna in vii. 67. 1, which we can 
restore only by accident): she rejects rots AaxedSapovios, 144. 2, on the 
scholiast’s authority, and keeps, for example, Azpe7 in g. 2 and the double efAov 
in 11. 2.2 On g. 3, Kal vavrex@ re, where re has to mean ‘also’ (Denniston, 
P- 535), she has a note defending this usage here and elsewhere (though reluc- 
tantly giving it up in places where all manuscripts do not support it). This 
may be right, and it is certainly preferable to Hude’s ye; but, where it is 

1 For this see O. Luschnat’s review in that, since Thucydides’ method of demon- 
Gnomon, xxvi, 1954, 310, which has a more _ stration of past history is something new, we 
detailed and more critical account of the should not be surprised to find ‘des bizar- 
manuscripts than I can give. reries dans la composition ou I’expression’ : 

2 She has defended these in Revue du butwehaveenough bizarreries already without 
Nord, xxxvi, 1954, 105-9, on the ground _ these two. 
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difficult to discern the exact nuance, as in g. 3 and 69. 2, both to keep re and to 
correct to ye argue too much reverence for manuscript authority (how often 
do we find instances of wrong insertion of ve in B after vi. 92). Nor do I 
appreciate the reason for printing ad7@v for adrév in 45. 1, 115. 5, and 121. 4. 
In 51. 4, a harder case, she keeps Avdoxidns, with a footnote on the evidence 
of 1.G.i?. 295: ‘étant donné que nous ignorons tout des circonstances, il semble 
plus prudent de signaler le désaccord que de le supprimer’—this is too cautious, 
for the error would be an easy one, and elsewhere inscriptions support the text 
of Thucydides in such cases. ' 

Where historical considerations have caused scholars to doubt the text or 
to dispute its interpretation, Mme de Romilly gives notes, either footnotes 
or longer notes in an appendix, to explain the difficulties, generally very 
judiciously, e.g. on 56. 1, 57. 2, 61. 3-4, 77- 1, 93. 3 and 5, 125. 2, 137. 4 
(though at 61. 3-4 her lucid translation, ‘ils évacuent alors la Macédoine. IIs 
arrivent en territoire de Béroé’, surely demands +Bépo.ayf in her text). Some- 
times all our present knowledge proclaims a text corrupt, but no correction 
certain, as 57. 6, per’ d\Awv Séxa orparnyoivros; Mme de Romilly is surely 
wrong to put recodpwy in her text, with a reference to Hermann’s dvo in the 
apparatus, instead of tééxaf in the text and an explanatory note. On dexdrw 
éret, 103. 1, the critical note should be dubitaverunt multi, rather than ‘reraprw 
Krueger’, as though ‘four’ were the only possible correction of a corrupt ‘ten’. 
(For the same reasons, in ii. 2. 1, €rt d¥o pjvas should be marked as corrupt, 
for an Athenian archon must have had at least three, more probably four, 
months to serve after ‘the beginning of spring’; whereas pnvi Exrw, ibid., 
should have only dubitaverunt multi in the apparatus.) In her note on 103. 1 
Mme de Romilly defends dexdrw, on the ground that Thucydides could anti- 
cipate in concluding a brief narrative of an event which did not immediately 
concern Athens; but this is here an inadequate defence, for the event did con- 
cern Athens directly, the Messenians being settled at Naupactus (103. 3), and 
the defence ignores the strongest argument for another figure, éerw or méumrw 
or terdptw, that Philochorus says and Diodorus implies that the war ended 
in 460 or 459, i.e. just where its end would be placed if Thucydides is here 
writing chronologically. I have found only one note that is obscure to all but 
the narrow specialist: on 45. 2, ‘les paiements datent environ du 10 juillet 
433 - Her interpretations of of Spdvres, 69. 2 and PAodixeiv, 77. 1, are improve- 
ments of those generally adopted ; and the translation of 142. 3-4 elucidates 
the meaning of a text which has puzzled many. 

I am not competent to judge the translation; I would only ask, is motif 
adequate for airia, 23. 5 (cause for mpdpacrs there is in my view correct) ? and 
manque de jugement for adpootvn, 122. 4? At 84. 3, where Thucydides has so 
carefully chosen his words, I wonder whether sagesse (prudence?) is the right 
rendering of cwdpoovvn, which is here an element of 76 zroAeyixdv (contrast 
32. 4 and 120. 3, where o., translated the same way, has a different colouring), 
whether trop raisonnable is right for owdpovéorepov, and ne nous donne pas tant de 
finesse que nous méprisions les lois for dpabéorepov Tis brepoyias, seems 
to miss Archidamus’ ready adoption of the critic’s own language in con- 
demning Sparta. 

An admirable edition, which in a small compass says a great deal, and does 
not say too much. 

University of Glasgow A. W. GOMME 
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PLATO’S PHAEDRUS 


R. Hackrortu: Plato’s Phaedrus. Translated with Introduction and 
Commentary. Pp. vii+172. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 
Cloth, 18s. net. 


Mr. Hackrortu’s presentation of the Phaedrus follows much the same plan as 
his earlier work on the Philebus and deserves as warm a welcome. He divides 
the dialogue into twenty-six sections, each preceded by a synopsis and followed 
by stimulating and instructive discussions. The translation combines fidelity 
with elegance, and is scrupulously free from embroidery. The introduction 
places the Phaedrus in the period between Rep. and Soph. Hackforth takes the 
view that the ascription of ‘some degree of philosophy’ to Isocrates is intended 
as amends for Rep. 500 b; it is ‘a generous recognition of Isocrates’s merits’. 
The word ‘generous’ may give one pause; but one must agree that Plato’s 
main target among the rhetoricians is not Isocrates but Lysias. He also makes 
some good points in favour of the view that the speech here assigned to Lysias 
is not Lysias’ work but a parody. 

The translation is based on Burnet’s text. .tmong small inadvertent omissions 
the following make some difference to the sense : 252 ¢ 2, elvat, 253 a 5, é7t... 
dyam@ot, 270 a 2, €orxev. At 265 cg the text translated is not Burnet’s. Among 
renderings which are open to question the following deserve mention : 232 c 4, 
mavra is ‘everything’ rather than ‘the whole affair’ ; 242 c 1, the translation of 
dei as ‘always’ creates the impression that Socrates never did anything at all ; 
248 a, ‘sucked down’, for dzoBpvy., rather spoils the picture; 249 c, d7epidoica 
might be better rendered ‘ignoring’ than ‘looking down upon’, since the soul’s 
gaze is directed to the things above. I have noted one misprint; it is of the 
elusive variety: ‘care’ for ‘cure’, p. 59, 1. 31. 

Hackforth rightly defends the unity of the dialogue ; it is held together by its 
main purpose ‘to vindicate the pursuit of philosophy’ by contrast with the claims 
of rhetoric. I should like to push this principle of interpretation further. It 
seems to me that the message to Lysias, Homer, and Solon (278 c, d), on the 
preeminence of philosophy, ought to govern our attitude towards other pas- 
sages besides 258 and 261 to which Hackforth considers it relevant. Does it not 
also require us to revise our notions of the value of ‘inspired’ prophecy and 
poetry (244-5) and the complacent treatment of Pericles (269 e)? Hackforth 
will not even admit that the divinely mad prophets and poets (244-5) later 
receive a deservedly low grade in the ‘scale of lives’ (248 d, e). In this ‘order 
of merit’ he finds a scale of decreasing worth to society. I take it rather as an 
application of the principle that the intrinsic worth and well-being of the soul 
diminish in proportion to its distance from the vision of Being. The context 
seems not to encourage the social interpretation. And to find ‘unqualified 
commendation’ (p. 61) of poetic madness in Phaedrus seems to play some havoc 
with the contention that the dialogue owes its unity to the principle enunciated 
in 278 c, d. : 

To generalize this criticism, Hackforth’s interpretation of the dialogue is, to 
my thinking, excessively horizontal. He tends to treat all Socrates’ deliverances 
as on the same level, and is not prepared to allow for revisions and restatements 
as Socrates progresses to greater heights or greater clarity. The breaking-up of 
the dialogue into sections seems to have unduly encouraged this tendency. 
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One problem, for example, is obscured by the division at 248 e 3, where the 
comment is that ‘socially’ the sophist and the tyrant are ‘positively harmful’. 
But the next section begins with the statement that ‘in all these incarnations’-— 
imitative poet, tyrant, and the rest—‘he who lives righteously has a better lot’. 
The implication that even the tyrant is capable of righteousness illustrates the 
strange tolerance exhibited by the ‘inspired’ Socrates here and elsewhere 
towards the inferior kinds of life. The problem does not seem to exist for 
Hackforth. I regard this tolerance as part of the open-mindedness—the accept- 
ance of current beliefs, practices, locutions—from which Socrates progresses to 
his final uncompromising pronouncement in favour of the life of the philosopher 
as sui generis. 

Admittedly in discussing owpoovry in Socrates’ first discourse Hackforth finds 
it to be the popular, and not the Platonic, virtue of that name. But in my view 
it is nothing even so exalted as a popular virtue. It is just the current name for 
a sane state of mind as opposed to vdcos and pavia. At 241 a 3, b 1, I should 
therefore prefer ‘sense and sanity’, not (as Hackforth) ‘wisdom and temper- 
ance’. The use of {wis at 245 c 7 causes a difficulty (not mentioned by Hack- 
forth) which again arises, in my opinion, from the fact that the word is taken 
over from loose and popular usage. How can that which owes its motion to an 
external source be said to cease from Jif, since life is precisely what it never 
possessed unless it was also capable of self-motion? The statement is corrected 
in 246 c, which indicates that the ‘life’ of 245 c 7 refers to the apparent life of the 
body in the body-soul composite. (The difficulty may be illustrated by Robin’s 
curious rendering ‘existence’, and by the introduction of the words ‘if it is a 
{@ov’ into Hackforth’s analysis of the sentence.) A similar looseness goes 
unremarked at 249 b, where it is said, according to Hackforth’s translation and 
commentary, that a soul which once dwelt in a man may at its second incarna- 
tion pass from beast to man. But 248 c,d expressly states that such a soul 
cannot enter into a beast at its first birth. How then since it has never yet dwelt 
in a beast can it be said to pass from beast to man? But perhaps this contradic- 
tion is not really in Plato’s text; it depends on the meaning of év@a at 249 b 3. 
The presence of such vaguenesses makes the argument from ‘the logic cf the 
passage as a whole’ (by which the reading de:xivnrov at 245 c 5 is vigorously 
defended) not quite convincing enough. 

‘Plato does not write treatises ; he dramatises arguments as they might con- 
ceivably be developed by persons actually conversing’ (p. 9). This is a sound 
observation ; but, as what I have already written indicates, I should like to 
add that the development is not always or necessarily a matter of mere 
argumentative strategy but may be intended to represent a real progress of 
thought. Hackforth writes (p. 134): ‘the conception of pavia as the genus of 
€pws was present in Plato’s mind from the outset of the dialogue’. I submit that 
our primary concern is not with Plato’s mind but with his picture of the mental 
process through which Socrates is seen passing. Now Socrates is not in conscious 
possession of the generic form of madness at the outset. He begins with the 
agreed ‘hypothesis’ that love is a mental disease (236a1, b1), on which, 
together with a short survey (I should say ‘collection’) of instances, he bases a 
useful but inadequate defin:tion of love (238 c, d, 265 d). Then, warned by his 
divine sign, he remembers the right-hand division of madness which his first 
discourse ignored. This right-hand division is established by what I should 
again call a collection of instances (244-5, in an ascending order of impor- 
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TRIBUTE TO SIR DAVID ROSS 


The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
has decided that the 76th number of its Journal (due to 
appear in the summer of 1956) shall be divided into two 
parts, one of which will consist of articles pertaining to 
Ancient Philosophy, and will-be offered to Sir David Ross 
on his 80th birthday (15th April, 1957). 


The cost of producing an extra number, even of 
reduced size, will necessarily be heavy. A fund to meet 
the expenses has been opened, and Gpantions are now 
earnestly requested. 


From those who are not members of the Hellenic. 
Society, a minimum subscription of {1 : 10s. is asked. 
Members of the Society will receive this number as part 
of the normal series. The appeal is, however, addressed 
also to them in the belief that some will wish to associate 
themselves with the tribute, and a donation of fifteen 
shillings (15/-) will ensure that their names are printed 
in the list of subscribers. 


Please send subscriptions and donations, not later 
than 1st December, 1955, to :— 


Messrs. Coutts & Co., Bankers, 
15, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3. 


Cheques should be made payable to :— 
The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, or Bearer. 
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tance, though the horizontal view ignores such ascents). Only then has he 
explicitly grasped the generic form (the ‘something adequate’, I should sug- 
gest, of Phaedo 101 e,—adequate at least for the elucidation of love), in the 
light of which he discards his first definition as an abandoned stepping-stone. 

Looking back over this process of thought (265-6) he describes it as an ex- 
ample of the joint method of Collection and Division to which he has long been 
addicted. This means that Socrates’ two discourses are offered by Plato as 
illustrations of certain essentials of the dialectic of the ‘Socratic’ dialogues. 
Hackforth rejects this view in favour of the notion, for which I find no evidence, 
that the passage on Collection and Division (266 b) is Plato’s ‘first announce- 
ment of a new discovery’ (p. 134). I suppose that here we have the cause of 
what seems an obvious mistranslation of xaA@ péxpt Todd, which does not mean 
‘for the present I call’ but ‘up to now I have been calling’ dialecticians those 
capable of practising this method; and Socrates proposes to go on doing so 
unless the rhetoricians can persuade him to do otherwise. Similarly Hackforth 
insists that ‘there is no question of dva:peiv tas brobdces or of drobcets at all in 
the Phaedrus dialectic’. But can it be right to ignore dmorifeofa (236 b 1), 
echoed in dpov (237 d1)? 

But in spite of such fundamental differences in interpretation I am glad to 
acknowledge that I have learned a great deal from this book. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 


LATIN TRANSLATIONS OF ARISTOTLE 


Aristoteles Latinus, iv. 2: Analytica Posteriora, translatio anonyma. Ed. 
LaurRENTiIus Minio-PALUELLO. xxxiii: De Arte Poetica, Guillelmo de 
Moerbeke interprete. Ed. VALGIMIGLI, reviserunt AETIUS 
FRANCESCHINI et LAURENTIUS Minio-PALUELLO. Pp. xiv-+111; xix+77. 
Bruges and Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Paper. 


Tue enterprise of publishing the Corpus of medieval Latin translations of 
Aristotle is a vast one. It was initiated some years before the Second World 
War under the auspices of the International Union of Academies as part of 
a still vaster Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi, and was heralded in 1939 by the 
publication, by the late Georges Lacombe, of volume i of the preliminary 
catalogue of manuscripts of the Latin Aristotle (the appearance of volume ii 
is now announced, under the care of Dr. Minio-Paluello). 

We have before us two instalments which augur well for the quality of what 
is to come, an anonymous translation of the Posterior Analytics edited by Dr. 
Minio-Paluello, and William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Poetics, the 
authorship of which has been established by Dr. Minio-Paluello. In each case 
we have a critical introduction, text with two apparatus, a Latin and a Greek, 
and two indexes, Latin—Greek and Greek-Latin. 

The former of these translations is the less interesting, and textually the less 
important, of the two. There is little to be learned about it: apart from a few 
marginal notes in one manuscript in Paris and another in London it exists 
in one manuscript only, Toletanus Bibl. Capit. 17. 14, of the early thirteenth 
century, as against the 180 copies known of the earlier version of the Posterior 
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Analytics by James of Venice. This manuscript contains not only the present 
translation but also that of James of Venice, and that of Gerard of Cremona 
from the Arabic, together with Gerard’s rendering of the Arabic version of 
Themistius’ paraphrase. The translator is unknown, but the version is appar- 
ently that referred to by John of Salisbury in 1159 by the term ‘nova translatio’ ; 
thereafter it seems to have disappeared from view, apart from the marginal 
notes referred to above. Its existence was brought to light by C. H. Haskins 
in his article ‘Versions of Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics’ (Harv. Stud. xxv (1914), 
pp. 87-105, esp. pp. 93-101), but not till now has it been published. It seems 
to have no value for us for the establishment of the Greek text. 

There is more to be said of William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Poetics. 
This exists in two manuscripts, the more accurate at Eton (Bibl. Coll. 129), 
dating from about 1300, the less accurate in the chapter library at Toledo 
(Bibl. Capit. 47. 10), written about 1280. As it appears from the latter that the 
translation was finished on 1 March 1278, the intervening gap is very slight; 
it seems, in fact, that the translation was executed at the Vatican (that it is 
by Moerbeke has been established by Dr. Minio-Paluello), and that the then 
Archbishop of Toledo had a copy of this, together with all Moerbeke’s other 
philosophical translations, made specially in Rome and brought to Spain. 
With the help of these two manuscripts, and of what is known from other 
sources of Moerbeke’s methods, the text of the translation can, it is claimed, 
be established with certainty almost down to the last detail. In this work not 
a little is due to the emending hand of Mr. Lobel. 

The textual tradition of the Poetics has been the subject of prolonged study 
by many scholars, and the stemma given on p. xv shows the main results of 
these investigations and the relation of Moerbeke’s Greek original (denomi- 
nated ®) to the rest of the tradition—i.e. in effect, to A (Par. 1741), B (Flor. 
Ricc. Graec. 46) and & (the ninth-century (probably) Syriac version attributed 
to Ishaq ibn Hunain, as known from a fragment of the Syriac and from the 
derivative Arabic). ® is closer to A than to B, and to B than to Z (pp. xiii-xv). 
The point of greatest textual interest is that ®, like the original of 2, read 
avépes immoxopvorai (from JI. ii. 1) at 1461*17, but it may be open to question 
whether this goes back to Aristotle or is a later supplement arising indepen- 
dently in the two traditions. 

The work has been done with exemplary thoroughness, and one can only 
offer Dr. Minio-Paluello and his collaborators every good wish in their heroic 
labours. The printing is excellent. 

Jesus College, Oxford D. A. REES 
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THE TEUBNER MORALIA 
C. Husert: Plutarchi Moralia. Vol. vi, fasc. 1. Pp. xxii+194. Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1954. Cloth, DM. 8.80. 
K. Zrecier, M. Poutenz: Plutarchi Moralia. Vol. vi, fasc. 3. Pp. ix+ 
50. Leipzig: Teubner, 1953. Cloth, DM. 2.40. 
THESE two fascicles complete vol. vi of the new Teubner edition, vi. 2 having 
been published in 1952 (see C.R. Ixviii. 249), and vol. vi of Bernardakis is now 


entirely replaced. Much of the material for the present volume had been 
collected by W. Sieveking, after whose death the present editors took over 
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the work, and collations of ‘almost all’ useful manuscripts are due to the 
labours of J. Wegehaupt before 1914 (Fasc. 1, praef., p. xix). For the continua- 
tion of this long and necessary work through all the vicissitudes of forty years 
scholars will be deeply grateful, as they will hope for its speedy completion. 

We have become accustomed to look to this edition not only for a critical 
text (for many works the first) but also for the nucleus of a commentary, in the 
form of the invaluable selection of references and hints which accompanies 
the apparatus. Much of the present instalment is in both these respects up to 
the highest standard set in the earlier volumes. 

First, the text. Much is shown to have been done in studying the tradition 
of de sollertia animalium and the extremely corrupt bruta ratione uti and de esu 
carnium. The classification of the medieval manuscripts, however, is in these 
works only a minor part of an editor’s task. The ‘fragments’ de esu seem to be 
rough material ‘out of the workshop’ (in this lies much of their interest: the 
unattached passage 994 B-D = pp. 97-99, for example, raises many ques- 
tions—is the description of the unsuccessful rhetor autobiographical?) and 
are still almost impossibly difficult. In de sollertia animalium the question of the 
relationship of the extracts in Porphyry’s de abstinentia to the direct tradition 
would repay further study, and be valuable as an example of such comparisons, 
if only a critical text of Porphyry’s work, so much to be desired on other 
grounds, were available. (See e.g. p. 18. 4; 20. 2; 21. 22; 22. 3-4. Nauck’s 
Porphyriit Opuscula Tria is the best edition we have, and is quite inadequate for 
purposes of this kind.) 

With de animae procreatione the case is quite different. Although E and B 
alone of Plutarch manuscripts contain this treatise, the text is fairly sound, and 
naturally there is less advantage in a re-examination. Hubert (justifiably, I 
think) abides by his view that E and B are independent witnesses for 70-77, 
and is not deterred by the arguments of Manton and Flaceliére (the latter’s 
note in Plutarque: Dialogue sur l’Amour (1952), pp. 34-38 should perhaps be 
added to the discussions of the question cited praef., p. xv). The cumulative 
effect of the divergences between E and B cannot be neglected: p. 170. 9 is, 
as Hubert points out, a crucial instance: but see also 150. 13; 156. 8; 159. 12; 
163. 2; 163. 10; 171. 3; 176. 20; 187. 21. (Instances of emendation by B are 
naturally not rare. Is it possible that he has from time to time referred to E, as 
he seems to have done in de sera numinis vindicta [Einarson and de Lacy, C.P. 
xlvi (1951), 93 ?) 

Ziegler’s treatment of de musica calls for little comment. He has—surprisingly 
in a text so much studied—been able to tidy up a number of small points: 
€.g. p. 11. 21 od yap for ovre yap: 13. 2 adrjy for adrods: 16. 5 Avruyevedeiov. 
He is conservative about the transposition of whole passages, as practised by 
Weil-Reinach. 

Secondly, scale of comment. This varies greatly from treatise to treatise. 
De soll. an. is copiously illustrated from Aristotle, Aelian, Philo, and so on. 
Bruta ratione uti and de esu carnium on the other hand are much less fully supplied, 
and de musica is left almost bare, the reader having presumably to rely on 
Weil-Reinach and the other editions. There is no ground for complaint in this 
unevenness: the hints and parallels are essentially casual marginalia. However, 
Fasc. 3 provides such a handy text of de musica at a low price that one may 
perhaps regret that its usefulness for students was not further enhanced by 
references say on the scale allowed for de soll. an. 
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I append a few isolated remarks and possible additions. 


i. 1. 8: cf. Cornutus, p. 28. 8 Lange on Xdos . . . dao xvoews. 

3. 19: perhaps evadov odde{v od xepaaiov) ? 

22. 5: concessive cairo. with participle seems possible for Plutarch: cf. 
Weissenberger, Die Sprache des P. i. 35. 

34. 6-7: possibly waparnpodvras ‘observing’, if Qihk may here be taken 
as a guide (cf. praef., p. v). 

103. 11: Pickard-Cambridge, Theatre of Dionysus, p. 238. 

136. 19: Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 307. . 

136. 21-22: not only the length but also the sense of Bernardakis’s recon- 
struction is unsatisfactory. Perhaps we should abandon pnév and try, 
e.g., (mapadimeiv, twes €€ elvar THY ypappaticav gaow) Ounpov x.7.A. 

143: add to bibliography R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, Chicago, 
1916 (probably the best book on the subject). P. Merlan, From Platon- 
ism to Neoplatonism (The Hague, 1953), appeared too late to be used: 
chap. ii is relevant here. 

144. 6: ‘ad wép: falsa’ is a tendentious note: see Cornford, Plato’s Cosmo- 
logy, pp. 59 ff. 

145. 4: Bidez—Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés, i. 33; ii. 35, 80. 

ii. 39. 19: Strato fr. 111 Wehrli. 


There are a few misprints in accents and the like. 
St. John’s College, Oxford D. A. RUSSELL 


THE ROMAN ORATION OF ARISTIDES 


James H. Outver: The Ruling Power. A Study of the Roman Empire 
in the second century after Christ through the Roman Oration of 
Aelius Aristides. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
N.S. 43. 4.) Pp. 871-1003. Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1953. Paper, $2. 


PROFESSOR OLIVER’s work, as the title implies, is far more than a philological 
commentary on the eis ‘Penv. It is in fact a complex of historical, textual, and 
philological notes. The work is strangely planned, with the Greek text in the 
appendix, but responsibility for this oddity cannot be laid at the author’s 
door. I can only indicate here the main features of the work, which I found 
full of interest, though not always convincing. 

The introduction discusses the oration, first as literature and then as an 
historical source. Oliver maintains that Aristides’ concept of Rome as a kdopos 
is based on certain notions, particularly that of the demiurge, in Plato’s 
Timaeus, and on his Laws and Critias. I doubt whether, in spite of some similar- 
ity in phrases which undoubtedly occurs, in writing an encomium Aristides 
would have borrowed ideas from a writer, even so influential a writer as Plato, 
in so different a fiela, though Oliver goes some way to meeting this objection 
by emphasizing the popularity of Plato in this period. In the second section, 
dealing with ‘the relation of the literary and philosophic idealizations of real 
states’, Oliver accepts the view that various writings of Isocrates in praise of 
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Athens served as models for the author, and further claims that the praise of 
the Hegemones, Athens and Sparta, was transferred to the new cities of the 
Hellenistic world. (Oliver rightly points to the encomium of Alexandria, in 
Berl. Klass. Texte, 7, p. 13045, ll. 28-30, but he surely goes too far when he 
sees the pretensions of Alexandria to the leadership of cities in the language of 
Syll.? 434/5.) 

In his estimate of the oration as evidence for historical events Oliver claims 
that Aristides makes the idea of Rome ‘fit into a traditional mould of inter- 
national organization, approved by Greeks’. He finds evidence for this in the 
frequency with which the word «ows is used of Rome and Roman institutions, 
in the oration. From the eleven instances of this Oliver claims that it can be 
inferred that ‘Aristides considers the Roman Empire not only the fifth world 
empire but simultaneously a league in the best tradition of the Greek leagues’ ; 
the popularity of this notion is to be seen in the establishment of the Pan- 
hellenion by Hadrian in 132. Again I doubt the strength of this argument. 
The majority at least of the passages in which the word xowds occurs do not 
seem to me to bear so precise an application (see e.g. the instances in §§ 7, 61). 
There are other interesting separate discussions in the introduction, and much 
is to be learnt from them. In general I feel that Oliver has not made enough 
allowance for the large traditional element in such encomia. Aristides, one 
might urge, found many of his elaborately expressed, but intellectually simple, 
tomot, ready at hand, in handbooks, or in other encomia, and did not combine 
so many disparate elements from first-hand reading. 

The introduction is followed by a translation and commentary with text 
in the appendix. Translation and text stand together, and are conspicuous by 
the numerous variations from the text of Keil. Oliver introduces over twenty 
emendations of his own, most of which he discusses at considerable length in 
the commentary. These often show considerable ingenuity, and some seem 
very probable, but others more competent in this field than myself must 
pronounce. 

The main importance of the work lies, however, in the detailed historical 
commentary, which is followed by three excursuses, in the first of which Oliver 
discusses ‘the problem of the prétoi’, and in the second, two aspects of the way 
in which the Roman Empire established some form of international law, parti- 
cularly in the protection provided for endowments in Greek cities. Commen- 
tary and excursuses alike form a valuable collection of epigraphical and 
literary material bearing on the history of Roman Asia Minor, and Oliver has 
done service in thus providing a factual background to some of the vague 
generalities of Aristides. I must confine myself here to discussing one excursus, 
that devoted to ‘Roman declarations protecting Greek endowments’. 

The purpose of this excursus is to justify the view that Rome might act ‘as 
a kind of league government’. The inscriptions and papyri which contain such 
declarations are said to ‘show Rome providing an international or super- 
national law of a kind once provided as an accommodation by the Pylaeo- 
Delphic Amphictyony’. The accommodation in question consists of the Amphic- 
tyonic proclamations of dovAia and do¢dAewa, such as Syll.3 692 a, which, in 
Oliver’s words, ‘placed the Dionysiac Artists or the festival under the protection 
of Amphictyonic Law, that is to say under the protection of an ‘‘international” 
public law theoretically at least higher than and distinct from the public law 
of any one state’ (p. 977). I am far from certain that Amphictyonic decrees, at 
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least as manifested in Syll?. 692 A, made any claim to universality though they 
are expressed in general terms. It seems more likely that if there was a con- 
scious precedent in the Roman declarations it lies in the protective measures 
of Hellenistic monarchs in favour of cities and temples within their kingdoms. 
Oliver admits the existence of this element, but in my opinion underestimates 
its immediate relevance, when he writes (p. 978): ‘While the Amphictyonic 
grant of asylia was the real forerunner of the Roman declaration protecting 
a Greek endowment, the entire literature of speeches, city state decrees and 
royal letters concerning grants of asylia developed and enriched the termino- 
logy. Not just from Amphictyonic decrees but from all this come the words 
and phrases. Furthermore, the Hellenistic chanceries created a style more 
suitable for a declaration which emanated, not from a council, but from an 
individual.’ 

There is plenty of food for thought in this book, and even if one may dis- 
agree with much in it, it is a serious and valuable contribution to the study 
both of Aristides and of the age in which he lived. 


All Souls College, Oxford P. M. FRASER 


‘HESYCHIUS 


Hesychii Alexandrini Lexicon recensuit et emendavit Kurt LarTre. 
Vol. i: A-4. Pp. lviii+509. Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1953. Cloth, 
Kr. 100. 

Scumipt’s Hesychius has long been due for supersession, and scholars have 
been looking forward to the appearance of its successor with confidence. This 
first volume confirms expectations: for the first time we shall have an edition 
of Hesychius based on a scientific examination of the Marcianus, and with the 
notes of a scholar possessing a thorough mastery of Greek philology and the 
Greek lexicographers, and a remarkably wide range of scholarship in matters 
both Greek and barbarian. 

The text seems to contain occasional slips (e.g. a 7041 p47) is omitted after yj) 
and inconsistencies (e.g. the title Aiyyaddrous is corrected at a 7644 but not 
at a 8893) but is well and sanely constructed. Occasionally one feels that the 
reading of the Marcianus has been unjustly suspected, e.g. a 3575, B 743 
Baordoa (cf. 8 79), y 448 (must Sypapyor be corrupt because ‘nulli Spartae 
fuerunt’?), 1108 (cf. Ar. Eg. 262, 1. 18 Diibner waAaorpixa ydp 
tatra). The arrangement of the text is sometimes disputable, e.g. a 5779 the 
letters dravw . . . seem more likely to be a fragment of a new lemma than of 
a play-title, however they are written in the Marcianus, and f 706 PaAioce 
must surely be a lemma, not part of an explanation. 

Of emendations Latte shows himself a sane and strict judge. At times, as is 
inevitable, the reader may feel that a correction mentioned in the notes is 
superior to the one adopted in the text; but more important is the fact that 
the compression of the notes has resulted in the exclusion of all but a bare 
minimum of conjectures, and has made the reader too dependent on the 
editor. Among conjectures that deserved mention are a 3736 d5yos Lobel 
(cf. Fraenkel, Aesch. Ag. ii. 318, n. 1), a 5287 dvoréruxrov Schmidt, B 601 efdos 
Kpovparos Blaydes, 5 2404 adpora: adperra Blomfield (cf. a 1197). Some 
emendations are misattributed, e.g. a 5103 av@ea Musurus, a 5136 77 add. v.d. 
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in cod. Wetstenii (see Alberti’s note), 5 1304 lemma restituit W. Kraus (test. 
Ar. ad Vesp. 1169). Occasionally an emendation is misreported, e.g. a 3370 
Soping did not delete cai dAwexias as Latte’s note seems to imply (perhaps 
we may read here épynois tis. Kai dAwmexia, Lod. Maw), and one or two 
of the critical notes are obscure, e.g. a 395. Sometimes previous editors are 
not given due credit for the doubt with which they proposed corrections, e.g. 
Schmidt at a 6380. 

Latte has made very substantial original contributions to the emendation 
of the text, several of which seem probable, e.g. a 261, a 3014, a 3456, a 4897, 
8 891, and a great many more are plausible though inevitably uncertain. 
Occasionally he seems too ready to place a conjecture in the text, e.g. a 86, 
a. 4593, Y 343; and several of the conjectures suggested in the notes are extremely 
hazardous, e.g. a 1659, a 3617 (is awaya doa a likely phrase to occur in an 
explanation ?), a 4321, a 7227. Before we leave the text the following minor 
conjectures may be suggested: a 1072 yxaévos, a 2088 xwodvras (cf. X Eur. 
Phoen. 434), a 5089 ex Kémov, a 5812 lemm. dzpaxreiv, a 7025 ofbadmar, 
a 8938 lemm. dumAaxeiv, 5 1749 dAoKAnpov. 

The notes at the foot of the page are more than a critical apparatus, because 
Latte has done more than attempt to restore what Hesychius wrote. To quote 
the prolegomena (p. xli) ‘in uniuersum eam glossarum formam dedi, quam 
qui postremus earum sensum intellexit, scripsisse putandus est’ and he has 
given invaluabie notes indicating the original form of the glosses, with eluci- 
datory and critical comments. In thus departing from the principles followed 
by the editor of a classic he has greatly enhanced the value of his work; but 
one cannot help feeling that the complete success of this plan required more 
notes, and regretting Latte’s silence on so many difficulties, precisely because 
what we are given is of great value (mistakes like the attribution of the ‘Baby- 
lonians’ to Eupolis (8 19) seem very rare). There are certainly no superfluities 
in the notes, with the exception of some doubtful conjectures. 

There are full prolegomena, giving, among other valuable information, an 
excellent exposition of the testimonia (which are exhibited in the text with 
admirable clarity). On the vexed question whether the Cyrillic glosses are 
a later addition, Latte is probably right in deciding with Reitzenstein that they 
are, though perhaps he overstresses the fact that they regularly disturb alpha- 
betical order. He wisely gives as testimonia only passages closely connected 
with Hesychius; but some additions suggest themselves (apart from an acci- 
dental omission like Bk. 422. 33 at a 6043), e.g. X& Ar. Eg. 198 at y 128, 2 Ar. 
Eq. 645 at a 5629. Occasionally Latte seems to mistake the reference of a gloss : 
e.g. a 4110 seems to refer to Hes. Op. 701 and B 1328 Bupoevs to Ar. Eg. 44 
(cf. schol.). Conversely a few testimonia are included on the strength of a 
somewhat tenuous connexion, e.g. Bk. 450. 23 at a 7603, Y Ar. Eg. 527 (this 
must be the reference) at a 8593. Sometimes information is given in only 
one of the places where it applies; e.g. at a 8627 Latte might have told us that 
Eustathius is quoting an Atticist lexicon (fr. 389 Schwabe) as he does at a 8043, 
and at f 1209 the Aristophanes-scholion is recent as well as the Theocritus- 
scholion. 

There is a sprinkling of misprints and false references. 

This book has flaws in detail: but the total achievement deserves admiration 
and gratitude. 

Exeter College, Oxford D. MERVYN JONES 
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HERMETISM AND THE SOUL 
A. J. Fesrucizre: La Reévélation d’Hermés Trismégiste. III: Les doctrines 
de V’dme. Pp. xiv+314. Paris: Gabalda, 1953. Paper, 2,000 fr. 

WirTH this volume Father Festugiére continues his admirable exposition of the 
Hermetic doctrines, extending his survey, as before, to cover or touch upon 
other philosophic and religious ideas of the same age, that is those which may 
at least for convenience’ sake be classed as Gnostic. A short preface justifies 
him in keeping exclusively to the Greek sources, neglecting the excursions into 
the beliefs of other (Oriental) countries which have been fashionable for some 
decades. He can find nothing which makes any such researches necessary, and 
an imposing array of facts pointing to the Gnostic ideas springing from the 
common heritage of Greek philosophical thought on religious topics. A useful 
guide is the De Anima of Tertullian, which for the very reason that its author was 
no philosopher and could but follow the handbooks available to him serves as 
an instructive sketch of the current opinions, i.e. of those within reach of every 
tolerably educated person about the time when the Hermetic treatises were 
written. That none of these ideas ever in the course of its development was 
influenced from the East is of course a position which the author neither 
defends nor would be justified in taking up; his point is that no contemporary 
or nearly contemporary influence should be assumed, unless indeed some 
quite unexpected evidence comes to light. He strengthens his position by 
examining, often in great detail, other works by late philosophical writers, 
from Albinus on. To avoid further complication in a subject already tangled 
enough, he confines himself to la gnose paienne, as he calls it (p. xi), leaving on 
one side the Christian heresies which are generally understood by the term 

Gnosticism. The preface ends on a note of controversy, polite but far from 
unemphatic, with a reviewer of his second volume, H. Cherniss, to whom he 
expounds, I think correctly, a crucial passage in the Timaeus (pp. xii-xiv). 

The main part of the book follows a simpie and adequate plan. An intro- 
ductory chapter, pp. 1-26, outlines the subject and stresses the difference 
between the philosophical and quasi-philosophical writers and Hermetism, 
with its reversion to the myths from which philosophy had early got clear 

(p. 23) and, so far as it is Platonic, to the master’s middle period when he gave 
his mystical imagination full rein (p. 26). Then comes a discussion (pp. 27-62) 
of the heavenly origin of the soul, as taught in their different ways by the philo- 
sophers and the Hermetists; next, a chapter (pp. 63-96) on its fall to the 
material world; then one on its experiences when in the flesh (pp. 97-116), 
and finally a disquisition (pp. 117-74) on the eschatology of Hermetism and 
the other movements which throw light on it. Now comes a pair of most useful 
appendixes; the author renders into his own clear French the treatise of 
Iamblichus on the soul, so far as that can be recovered from the large excerpts 
from it in Stobaeus, and the battered essay of Porphyry on the animation of 
the foetus. It is regrettable that the plan of the work does not seem to admit of 
printing the Greek texts as well; as it is, the reader must have before him 

Wachsmuth’s text of Stobaeus i and the volume of the Berlin Academy’s 

Abhandlungen for 1895, which contains Kalbfleisch’s critical edition of Por- 

phyry, the only one so far attempted, I believe. Iamblichus is accompanied 

by long and excellent explanatory notes, Porphyry by a much briefer com- 
mentary, and both by useful appendixes, which draw largely on Proclus. 
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All through the book, digressions, mostly in footnotes, take up minor points 
of interest, and some which are not minor, though briefly treated. Thus, pp. 77 
and 219, n. 6, teach us that only Iamblichus gives eias Cwijs éemiderkis as a 
reason for the soul’s descent to earth (Stob. p. 379. 1-2 Wachs.) ; p. 115 sums 
up the various stages of revelation through which the enlightened Hermetic 
adept passes; p. 120 warns us that a systematic Hermetic eschatology cannot 
be constructed ; p. 257 has a useful lexicographical note on évédeAdyera and its 
confusion with évreA€yeva (it might have been mentioned that for many cen- 
turies they have been pronounced alike). Here and there I find some minor 
point on which I think the author wrong or inadequate. For instance, on 
pp. 121-2, when speaking of Aeneid vi, he leans a little too heavily on Norden’s 
standard commentary, and especially he follows him into the old tangle of 
speculations about quisque suos patimur manes and its alleged connexion with the 
personal daimon. The fact is that manes means the other world, swos signifies 
that the individual’s share in it is in question, and the words imply that the 
after-life is what each of us makes it, blissful or painful according to desert; an 
idea at least as old as Pindar, O. 2. Some difficulties of translation from Greek 
authors are not always adequately met. Thus, on p. 59, I very much doubt if 
moAvv éooapévn vodv in the Chaldaean Oracles can possibly mean revétue du 
puissant intellect. On p. 110, the attempt to remedy the difficult text of C.H. xi. 
21 by simply writing padia as pdéia is unhappy ; I suggest, partly in agreement 
with Scott, 656s éorw idia, Tob dyabot Pépovea padia, ‘a road of its own 
[sc. of the power to know, will, and hope just referred to], leading straight to the 
Good and easy (to follow)’. P. 134 ought not to quote Stat. Sil. v. 3. 27 as one 
of the rare mentions of a choir of the blessed. It should go with the references 
on the preceding page to a poet continuing his activity in the other world; 
carmina misces implies that the poetical efforts of Statius’ father were good 
enough to be heard along with those of Homer and Hesiod. P. 179, I do not 
think that od pév, aipeors (Stob. 
p. 363. 21-22 W.) can mean anything but ‘a doctrine not forming part of school- 
tradition, but plausibly to be named a sect’. P. 198, Ovpaev émixadovpevov 
(Stob. p. 318. 8 W.) surely is ‘called in (invoked) from without’, not dénommé 
‘du dehors’. On p. 149 I am sorry to see the author joining in the conspiracy to 
deprive poor Themistius of his pretty little essay on the soul, death, and sleep, 
partly preserved by Stob. iv. 1089 Hense, and to give it, perhaps on the principle 
of habenti dabitur, to one of those much bulkier authors, Plutarch and Anon. 

It is but fair to say that the printer has done his work well, no doubt helped 
by competent proof-reading. rofs for rais two-thirds way down p. 153 and an 
inverted sigma on p. 178, n. 1 are very little to set against hundreds of Greek 
quotations set up neatly and correctly. In fact misprints bulk as small as errors 


of the author. 
University of St. Andrews H. J. ROSE 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK 
C. F. D. Moute: An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek. Pp. x+241. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1953. Cloth, 255. net. 


Tue author states that this book ‘aims . . . at providing sufficient material to 
enable a student who is already reasonably well acquainted with the language 
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to form some opinion on matters of exegesis which involve syntax’.' It embodies 
the results of preliminary investigations which he had intended earlier to 
incorporate in a grammar of New Testament Greek, but these investigations 
were never completed and their fruits presented here are disappointing. The 
volume contains a restatement of familiar grammatical principles with illustra- 
tions drawn from the New Testament but adds to the subject neither new 
material nor novel ideas. Moule emphasizes the importance of Egyptian papyri 
for elucidating the Koine of the period but displays no acquaintance with their 
texts nor with the best and more recent critical literature on the subject. He 
has consulted the grammars of Moulton, Rademacher, Blass-Debrunner, and 
Burton but is unfamiliar with Mayser’s Satzlehre? and F. M. Abel’s Grammaire 
du grec biblique. The former is the classic work on the language of the earlier 
Hellenistic papyri; the latter has been for thirty years the best available 
grammar of its type, especially in its liberal use of illustrative material from 
the papyri and in its grammatical perceptiveness.’ 

For the budding exegete it is unfortunate that Moule has consistently pre- 
ferred the study of grammars to that of commentaries. He occasionally cites 
recent periodical literature on grammatical points but does not mention 
Lagrange’s uniquely competent observations* and refers infrequently to the 
chapters on language in even the best-known English commentaries. The 
linguistic problem of the Apocalypse is unfortunately but deliberately omitted 
from consideration.’ Moule’s translations into English of the Greek New 
Testament texts usually reproduce or closely approximate those of the current 
English versions and exhibit little sensitivity to the relationship between Greek 
and English idiom. His departures from generally accepted meanings are not 
always felicitous, e.g. in the Notes on 6r: p. 147. To take 6re (Lk. vii. 47) with 
the Aéyw ‘in respect of logical connection’, forces the Greek intolerably. 
Whether or not Moule is right in maintaining that ‘making her love the ground 
of her forgiveness, not of the assurance that she has been forgiven’ is ‘a non- 
Christian conclusion’, Luke has plainly drawn this conclusion. Moule’s para- 
phrasing of the verse, ‘I can say with confidence that her sins are forgiven 
because her love is evidence of it? may be a more commendable view than 
Luke’s but the latter’s meaning is unambiguous. Equally the second 67: clause 
in Lk. xiii. 2 means what it says, viz. that behind Pilate’s judgement was God’s 
and this was due to the fact that these Galileans had been especially sinful. 
The ensuing exegesis of Gal. iv. 6 is philologically completely baffling. 

The book is at its weakest in describing the language of the New Testament 
as a whole. Wilamowitz overstated the case when he wrote, ‘Der Glaube an 
ein besonders neutestamentliches Griechisch spukt wohl noch, aber die Biicher 
die ihn im Titel tragen, haben ihn iiberwunden’,' for the language of the New 
Testament is not merely a collection of samples mainly, if not exclusively, of 
non-Egyptian Koine, but is the idiom of a young and rapidly growing religion, 
a living organism with its own speech centre and its own developing capacities 
and modes of expression. The syntax and style as well as the vocabulary of its 
earlicst literary productions would have baffled a Pagan reader, especially a 


1 p. vii. Matth., 1923, S. Luc, 1921, S. Jean, 1925, 
2 E. Mayser, Granimatik der griechischen  Epitre aux Romains, and numerous valuable 
Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit, ii, Berlin, 1926. remarks in Critique textuelle, 2®me éd. 1935. 
3 géme éd., Paris, 1927. 5 Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, Berlin, 
4 Evangile selon S. Marc, Paris, 1911, S. 1928, p. 32. 
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non-Palestinian, of the first century.’ It is important to recognize both that 
N.T. Greek is a special branch of Koine and to distinguish the peculiarities 
of each author rather than to treat them on the same level.? Much progress 
along these lines has been made in the commentaries and in some of the more 
general works. Moule mentions Thumb’s solid but antiquated study? but 
ignores the contributions of Schwyzer,* Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,’ Jannaris,° 
Nock,” Colwell,’ Atkinson,? and Cadbury.'® 

An important problem in N.T. Greek is that of intrusive inflvences from 
Aramaic, Hebrew (either directly or via the Septuagint), and, to a lesser 
extent, Latin. Moule provides a useful section on ‘Semitisms’ (pp. 171-91) 
and a less satisfactory page on Latinisms (p. 192). Here again individual 
authors differ considerably, and the influence particularly of Semitic idiom on 
their Greek should be assessed in each case by their habitual susceptibility in 
this regard. [Tpoori@évax followed by the indicative or infinitive in the sense 
of ‘do again’ or ‘do further’ is cited (p. 177) as a Semitism, though the evidence 
is far from conclusive,"! and the aspiring exegete is told (p. 177) that ‘the very 
important 6 vids rod dvOpedov needs careful consideration’ but he is not in- 
formed that it is never found in the Septuagint and in the Gospels is clearly 
used as a title. The analogous plural form of viol rév avOparuww is a different 
matter, for it is not a title and alternates arbitrarily in the Septuagint as a 
rendering of OFX "33, OTN "13, etc. (cf. Ps. iv. 2, cxliii. 3). The absence of 
the articles in vids avOpuirov, Jo. v. 27, is too striking not to arouse the suspicion 
that the meaning is not ‘the Son of Man’ but ‘a man’ (cf. Rev. i. 13). Paul of 
Samosata sensed the difficulty and proposed to connect 67i vids avOpumrov 
éorw not with the preceding xpiow zrovetv but with the following 
(cf. F. Loofs, Paulus von Samosata, T.U. iii. 14. 5, 144). There is furthermore 
a probable, if not certain, connexion between 6 vids rod avOpumov in the 
Gospels and the Heavenly Man of the Similitudes of Enoch; and this raises 
philological complications to which Moule’s readers are not given a clue.’* 
The descent of both figures from Dan. vii. 13 is evident. How the transition 
from the descriptive term without the article in Daniel to the title in the 
Gospels with the articles came about is unknown." It seems difficult to accept 
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1 The idiom of Koine became relatively 
uniform throughout the Near East but not 
entirely so and the language of at least 
portions of the N.T. is the most conspicuous 
exception. The Semitisms in Mk., Lk., Acts, 
and Rev. are more striking than their 
equivalents in other areas. Cf. E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ii. 1. 1), p. 126. 

2 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, op. cit., p. 32, 

3A. Thumb, Die griechische Sprache im 
Reitalter des Hellenismus, Strassburg, 1901. 


+ Op. cit. 5 Op. cit. 
6 A. H. Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar, 
London, 1897. 


7 A. D. Nock, St. Paul, New York, 1938, 
Pp. 27, 233 ff.; “The Vocabulary of the New 
Testament’, 7.B.L. 52 (1933), p- 138. 

8 E. C. Colwell, The Greek of the Fourth 


Gospel, Chicago, 1931. 


9 F. C. Atkinson, The Greek Language, 2nd 
ed., London, 1933, pp. 264 ff. 

10 H. J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts, 
London, 1927, pp. 113, 213; The Style and 
Literary Method of Luke (Harvard Theological 
Studies, vi. 1-2), Cambridge, Mass., 1919- 
20. 

11 Cf. Klostermann-Gressman, Lukasevan- 
gelium, Tubingen, 1919, p. 558, ‘nicht 
Semitismus, sondern eine gute griechische 
Konstruktion’. 

12 The linguistic facts about Ethiopic 
Enoch are stated in R. H. Charles, The 
Book of Enoch, Oxford, 1893, p. 128 (n. to 
46. 2). His deductions from these are another 
matter. 

13 G. F. Moore, Judaism, ii. 335; P. Volz, 
Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde, 2‘* 
Aufl., Tubingen, 1934, p. 186; G. Dalman, 
The Words of Jesus (Eng. trans.), Edinburgh 
1909, p. 234. 
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the rendering of dvrdAAaypa ris puyis adrod (Mt. xvi. 26) as ‘in exchange for 
himself’, on the ground that ‘a common Hebrew method of expressing himself 
is his nephesh’, for the double entendre requires that yvy7 be understood in this 
phrase first as ‘animate principle’, ‘basic existence’, then as ‘self’ or ‘soul’,’ 
a contrast more consonant with Christian than with Jewish thought of this 
period. 

To the student who begins his Greek as an adjunct to theological studies 
ata university or theological college this book may be a useful guide, and he will 
find attractively presented much of what has already been said, but he will 
at best learn the elements of a language not the refinements of an idiom. The 
Greek student who would be an exegete will not learn enough about where 
to turn and what to choose nor that in interpreting one language by means of 
another, translation is the most difficult and delicate medium of exegesis. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge R. P. CASEY 


THE FRAGMENTS OF LATIN TRAGEDY 


Scaenicorum Romanorum Fragmenta edidit ALFrEDUs Kotz. Vol. i: 
Tragicorum Fragmenta. Pp. 376. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1953. Paper, 
DM. 40. 


In 1897 and 1898 Otto Ribbeck published his third edition of the fragments 
of Latin tragedy and comedy. About the year 1947 Alfred Klotz undertook 
the preparation of a new edition, the first volume of which, containing the 
fragments of tragedy, has appeared. It may be said at once that he has found 
little to add to Ribbeck’s text: ‘quanta uero diligentia quantaque doctrina 
Ribbeckius munere suo functus sit uel inde perspicitur, quod uix quicquam 
supplendum erat post eius editionem tertiam’ (p. 4). But scholarship has not 
stood still for half a century ; Lindsay’s edition of Nonius (1903) has been much 
used by Klotz, and the labours of Bernard Bischoff have brought to light 
portions of a fuller text of Diomedes. More important than any new discoveries 
among the sources has been Klotz’s systematic endeavour to understand the 
sense and the metre of each fragment, and his new attitude to fundamental 
problems of interpretation: ‘scio ea quae Ribbeckius in libro ‘“Die rémische 
Tragédie” 1875 docte et eleganter exposuit ex parte minus apta esse ad per- 
suadendum’ (p. 3). There are useful, if not particularly original, sections 
dealing with metre and with hiatus, and the fragments of each dramatist are 
preceded by the testimonia concerning his life and work ; some added informa- 
tion will be found at the end of the fragments of tragedy (pp. 305 ff.) and of 
the praetextae (pp. 367 ff.). Ribbeck’s lengthy word-index has been sacrificed. 
A major improvement is in typography and arrangement; Klotz’s text makes 
it much easier to read the remarks of ancient authors on each passage cited 
from the dramatists. 

It is probable that scholars will continue to use Ribbeck’s text side by side 
with that of Klotz. Often the new readings, while closer to the manuscripts, 
are not free from difficulty. To take the fragments of Livius Andronicus as an 
illustration, the first change we notice is in line 8, which in Ribbeck is nemo 
haece uostrum ruminetur mulieri. The manuscripts read haec and uoster. Klotz, 

™ Why Hebrew rather than Aramaic? Cf. Dalman, op. cit., p. 47. 
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following Onions, gives nemo haec vostrorum ruminetur mulieri. Line g is given by 
Ribbeck at least intelligibly: sollemnitusque deo litat laudem lubens. Klotz gives 
sollemnitusquet adeo ditali laudet lubens. Lines 16—17 appear in the manuscripts as 
praestatur uirtuti laus gelu set multo ocius uenio tabescit. Ribbeck reads praestatur laus 
uirtuti, sed multo ocius | uerno gelu tabescit. Klotz reads praestatur virtuti laus, sed 
gelu multo ocius | vento tabescit. This is nearer to the manuscripts, but metrically 
impossible. A long syllable prefixed would turn the first line into a trochaic 
septenarius of sorts. I confess that in such cases, where Klotz leaves us uncertain 
about either the sense or the scansion, I should want to look back at Ribbeck. 

General problems are naturally raised by the section on metre (pp. 8-13). 
We are told (p. 8) ‘septenarios trochaicos (t”) et senarios iambicos (i®) mera 
oratione pronuntiatos esse certum est’. This is perhaps true of the iambic 
senarii; though whether ‘certainty’ can ever be attained in these matters is 
a question. In the very next sentence we learn that ‘it is manifest’ that trochaic 
septenarii are used in cantica, the conclusion being ‘duplici igitur munere 
functi sunt septenarii trochaici, qui partim secundum Graecorum usum in 
dialogis, partim ex usu Italico in canticis apparent’. 

The proof-reading has been carried out with great care; I have noticed only 
traetritudo (for tae-) on page 11. We shall all be grateful to Klotz, and shall look 
forward to volume two. 


University of Bristol W. BEARE 


LUCRETIUS 


J. Martin: T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura libri sex. Pp. xxiv+285. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1953. Qtr. cloth, DM. 9.60. 


Tue first edition of this text was published in 1934 and briefly reviewed in 
C.R. xviii. 226 by L. H. G. Greenwood. The editor in reprinting without 
change the well-argued preface of his first edition reasserts his belief in the 
independent witness of Poggio’s manuscript. But in response to critics he has 
omitted some Italian readings not relevant to the reconstruction of the ‘true 
text’, by which presumably is meant the archetype. As can be seen from the 
conspectus librorum and from the apparatus, he has taken account of recent work 
on Lucretius, which includes notably the big editions of Bailey and of Leonard 
and Smith, but he has not shown himself very suggestible in his revision of 
the text. New and welcome in this edition are the testimonia vitae, among which 
we miss Velleius ii. 36. 2; it would have been convenient to be treated to the 
vita Borgiana. The text itself does not differ much from its predecessor. In the 
Prooemium of the first Book 50-61 are now printed after 135 and there is 
some rearrangement in that of the fourth; vi. g2—95 now appear after 47 in 
the middle of a lacuna. So far as I have noticed the editor admits two new 
conjectures of his own to the text: one at i. 657, which makes sense, without 
accounting for the corruption of the manuscripts, and one at iv. 471, which 
does not, because minuam contendere would be equivalent, not to non contendam, 
but to minus contendam just as at ii. 1029 minuant mirarier, supported by paullatim, 
is equivalent to minus mirentur. Brackets now enclose v. 312. The text retains 
most of the editor’s conjectures which were admitted in 1934 and listed by 
Greenwood (add ii. g11, v. 485, vi. 83, 131). But at iv. 544 and v. 1094 the 
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tradition reappears, and priority of invention is now ceded to others at vi. 762, 
1247, though not at 858 where Merrill went before. Only once in the whole 
poem does the editor despair of the state of the text and obelize: at iii. 58, 
where his manu re, which looked unhappy in the text of the first edition, is 
now changed to manu a re and reduced to the rank of a suggestion in the 
apparatus. A few of his conjectures are worth considering, which is something 
at this late stage of Lucretian scholarship. What is most strange about his text 
is that in places where almost all other scholars have been forced to employ 
conjecture or admit despair, he bravely continues to print the reading of the 
manuscripts, and either does not hint how he would have us understand it or 
else invites us to compare some other passage which often has the effect of 
mystifying us rather than of justifying him. For example, how are we unaided 
to understand iii. 586 or 694? And at i. 942 how is facto, whether right or not, 
justified by faciunt in the imitation there quoted ; or at ii. 289 how does Cicero 
there cited help res; or at iii. 492 why are we referred to iv. 664? It is difficult 
to see what his principles of criticism are. Why emend to terras at ii. 209, where 
the corrupt caderem in terra is most economically explained as due to the trans- 
position of endings (cf. iii. 43 sciri anime Q); and why should we compare 
252? At iii. 319 why prefer to accept video, a verb of perception alien to the 
context and as yet supported by no cogent parallel, rather than to restore the 
idiomatic videor, which, to search no farther, is illustrated in the quotation 
from Nepos on p. xi. Again, at iii. g28 why assume that Lucretius wrote the 
double genitive rather than that some scribe omitted a single letter? Why print 
pontus at i. 276 when sense and form demand ventus or some synonym in this 
ita-clause to match amnis in the ita-clause of 286. The whole point here is that 
invisible wind behaves like visible water, the first instance of that regular 
analogy whereby the clandestine nature of ‘gaseous’ compounds is inferred 
from the observable nature of liquids. At iii. 553 we are still asked to accept 
tempore tali because the phrase recurs twice elsewhere at the end of the line. 

But still we are not told what to do with the isolated in parvo. Anyhow severed 
sense organs rot; only persons swoon and they usually survive, at least for a 

while, like Phyllis when she watched for the sails of Demophoon (Ovid, Her. 

2. 130). At iii. 935 st grata would seem a certain correction for gratis. This at 

little cost restores sense and style to the passage. Nature now rhetorically pro- 

poses to man a dilemma with si and sin (940; sin in Lucretius elsewhere is 

always preceded by si). Grata works against ingrata. But Martin, here in good 

company, is willing to accept the latinity of gratis est alicui aliquid; and supplies 

for a metrical patch a forceless et. I have noticed a number of misprints, two 

in the preface, two in the testimonia vitae, and several in the text of Lucretius, 

e.g. at i. 12; il. 253, 255; iii. 362, 567, 909; iv. 785; v. goo, 912, 1079, 1238; 

vi. 158, 785, 843 (for effeta O), 973, 987, 1214. A familiar form of textual 

corruption is responsible for the loss of a whole verse at iv. 1263 and the 
substitution of 1254. Most of these misprints are innocent because they are 
obvious, but they cast a degree of suspicion on the apparatus also, where mis- 
prints cannot declare themselves to a cursory eye. This suspicion is unfor- 
tunately confirmed by a check of the apparatus of the first 43 lines. Whereas 
at 5 lumine is no longer attributed to O, as reported incorrectly in the first 
edition (and by Diels and Bailey*), three other entries correct in the first 
edition have now been falsified. At 30 we find sopita (for sospita), at 32 moenera 
(for moenia) Lact. Plac., at 34 reticit (for reicit) Lact. Plac. (MP), etc., where 
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reticit belongs to Lact. Plac. (LP) alone. Incidentally the lines of the text 
should be numbered 15, 14, 16, and not 14, 16, 15. Again, taking a random 
sample at the beginning of the third book, I notice that at 9, where O reads 
és, it is reported as reading e. The editor has been deceived by his own appara- 
tus in the first edition: es] e Q' O Q?, where o, the reading of Q corrected, 
misprinted as a capital, has impersonated Oblongus. Certain entries which 
appeared in the first edition might have been dropped from the second. At 
i. 150 we do not need to know that divinitus is reduced to divitiis in the Letter 
of Ermenrich to Grimald. The learned monk would not have written this 
unscanning nonsense, which is merely one of many errors present in the tenth- 
century manuscript which preserves this mid-ninth-century letter.! Many of 
the conjectures now admitted to the apparatus are welcome, though there are 
some which hardly earn their place. No one would much miss those which, 
even if ingenious, are incredible or which are unnecessary because the tradition 
is both clear and blameless. At iii. 962 is it credible that Epicurean Nature 
should speak like Bockemiiller? At iii. g21 is the conjecture of Bernays neces- 
sary? It is based on praemo of Q, but praemo is nothing but an anagram of 
por(a)em, and porem nothing but the tradition soporem decapitated by esse. A few 
of the attributions are false, or rather not entirely true. It is true that Bernays 
accepts fana at i. 68, but fana should be debited to Bentley who failed to see 
that fama deum renders 6 zrepi Dedv pd0os: cf. Epic. 134. It is true that at iii. 84 
Munro prints pietatem, but he was anticipated by the scholars of the Renais- 
sance. Indeed, Martin appears to be the first to print pietate. At iii. 198 Lam- 
binus prints spiclorum in his several texts, but in his commentary, at least in 
the third edition of 1570, he does not defend it but suspects the true reading 
to be spicorum, an ancient by-form of -arum attested by Festus. It is not clear 
whether Martin in quoting Lambinus has limited himself to the first edition 
of 1563, which is the one he lists, but I notice that though he omits the 1922 
edition of Bailey he sometimes quotes from it without distinguishing it from 
the edition of 1898. In a polite conclusion to the preface the editor quotes a 
selection from more than four hundred emendations which reached him 
editione iam perfecta. Their author Orth would introduce to the text of Book VI 
the pleasant but indeclinable chir, which means in specu, and the novelties of 
Jrigidax to occupy an opening dactyl and dicitur nexere mentis to round off a line. 


University College, Oxford A. F. WELLS 


VIRGIL 


Etrore ParATorE: Virgilio. Pp. xv-+388. Florence: Sansoni, 1953. 
Paper, L. 2,000. 


THE second edition of Paratore’s Virgilio will be welcomed by British scholars, 
since the first edition, published in 1945, appears to have escaped review in 
this country and is probably little known. It is an interesting, if not entirely 


' Reference to Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist. apparently to a Halle Programm of 1873, 
v (Epist. Kar. Aevi, iii), p. 554, would have which Dimmler himself in 1898 describes as 
been easier than that given in the festimonia rare. 
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satisfactory, book. It is diffuse and discursive. The numerous and long paren- 
theses do not make for easy reading, and scholars who can appreciate the 
detailed discussions of particular points will regret the absence of footnotes 
and references. The author pursues too many ideas at the same time and too 
often lets himself be diverted by false trails. He mingles far-fetched interpreta- 
tions with acute observations and sensitive appreciation, and his wide learning 
and lively alertness prove sometimes more bewildering than illuminating. 

The book opens with a far-ranging chapter on La Crist Religiosa, Morale e 
Politica di Roma; there follow chapters of about equal length on the Bucolics, 
the Georgics, and the Aeneid. It is impossible here to do justice to the rich pro- 
fusion of ideas and interpretations offered; this review will confine itself to 
some of the points raised in connexion with Virgil’s major works. 

In treating the origin of the Georgic’ Paratore lays unusual stress on the 
influence of Horace, which, he holds, brought about a change of mood, a 
check to the development of Virgil’s religious feelings and a return to the 
Epicureanism of his youth. Shaken by the loss of his family property Virgil lost 
something of his optimism and abandoned the hopes of immediate regeneration 
expressed in Eclogue iv; Horace’s bitter pessimism sent him back to the creed 
of Lucretius. Thus Paratore regards the Georgics as in the main an Epicurean 
poem. The lines Fortunatus et ille, etc., with their reference to Pan, Silvanus, 
and the Nymphs, which have often been taken as implying a deliberate con- 
trast between the poet and Lucretius, are explained as a proclamation of 
Virgil’s fidelity to Epicureanism, expressed through a symbolism drawn from 
mythology. The passage where Virgil writes of the age of gold followed by the 
reign of Jupiter, bringing with it the necessity for work, a passage which on 
the face of it is directly contrary to Lucretius’ account of early man, is similarly 
reconciled with Epicureanism. According to Paratore Virgil here means that 
man by following his desires and ambitions has been false to his duty of living 
in harmony with nature. Virgil’s Jupiter is not a wise and beneficent father, 
but a malignant power, a projection of the vices and passions of men. 

The passages which express an imperial and Roman, as opposed to Italian, 
sentiment are explained as due to a revision made after the completion of the 
poem, when the praises of Gallus were removed at the suggestion of Augustus. 
In the original Book iv the mention of Gallus came within the story of Aristaeus 
as part of a homage paid to the literary culture of Alexandria in which Virgil 
had been brought up. The substitution of the story of Orpheus was contem- 
porary with the composition of the Aeneid, and shows Virgil moving towards 
a more religious and mystical outlook. At the same time it is not inconsistent 
with the tone of the poem as a whole; Orpheus is the symbol of the ideal 
expressed at the end of Book ii and implicit in the rest of the poem, that of 
a poetry expressing the love of nature and its soothing power, a poetry allowed 
by Epicureanism in contradistinction to the poetry which arouses emotions 
and spiritual disturbances. 

There is much in this interpretation of the Georgics which is open to question. 
The theory of Horatian influence finds little support in the poem itself, and 
the attempt to explain the Georgics as an Epicurean work seems misconceived. 
There is certainly something of Epicureanism and much of Lucretius in it, but 
there is also much which is contrary to the spirit of Epicureanism and appears 
to be deliberately asserted in opposition to Lucretius. It is surprising too that 
Paratore, who is in general sceptical about the value of ancient commentators 
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on Virgil, should accept without question Servius’ account of the rewriting 
of Book iv. 

In his treatment of the Aeneid Paratore is more concerned with ethical and 
religious values than with formal qualities. He finds the essential nucleus of 
the poem in Books vi and viii, which he regards as earliest in date and closest 
in spirit to the later parts of the Georgics, and at the same time as marking the 
final break with the pessimistic spirit of Epicurean materialism. The desire 
to rival Homer was of minor importance in the formation of the Aeneid; the 
Homeric element was something superimposed after Virgil had decided on 
the essential content of the poem. Paratore even holds that Virgil came to 
Homer via Naevius and Ennius; an improbable theory, for surely any Roman 
brought up in the late Republic would be so familiar with Homer that he 
would not need to be shown the way to him by the older Latin poets. 

Several times in the course of his book Paratore expresses his disdain for 
purely aesthetic criticism. His own work is notable for providing a sustained 
effort to consider Virgil in relation to the history and thought of his age, to 
explain his changes of mood and show how his thought developed. Few would 
deny the relevance of this method; at any rate we should take it for granted 
in the case of our own poets. But to apply it to the ancient world is far from 
easy ; Virgil wrote no Prelude, and we lack the memoirs, letters, etc., which the 
student of modern literature can use to reconstruct the intellectual and spiritual 
biography of a poet. There can be no finality about such studies as those of 
Paratore, and much of what he has to say will probably be met with some 
scepticism ; yet his work has an undeniable interest, and may well set others 
thinking on the same lines, though they may end by deciding that the only 
answer to the questions he raises is an admission of ignorance. 


University College, Bangor M. L. CLARKE 


PROPERTIUS 


E. A. BARBER: Sexti Properti Carmina. (Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis.) Pp. viii+180. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1953. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Tue text of Butler and Barber’s edition of Propertius has the great merit that 
it can be read without offence to one’s feeling for what is possible in Latin, 
while it does not wantonly depart from the manuscript tradition. It is a measure 
of the notorious difficulties of the text of this careless, masterful, and original 
poet that Mr. Barber’s Oxford text, published twenty years later, shows more 
than 170 changes compared with the earlier version. Some of these are 
obviously due to a difference of intention. Whereas Butler and Barber would 
not print what is very probably corrupt, Barber will not admit a conjecture 
unless it is very probably correct. This must account for many reversions to 
the manuscript tradition, even where the apparatus contains no warning note 
‘vix sanum’, but merely records one or more proposals for change. There are, 
however, other passages where a new view has prevailed. I give some examples, 
with Butler and Barbers’s comments, noting that this selection is typical in 
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that eight changes return to, and only one departs from, the unanimous tradi- 


tion of the principal manuscripts (= O). 
Butler and Barber (1933) Barber (1953) 
i, 1.25 aut, ‘necessary’ et (O). 
2.7 tua tuae, ‘not appropriate’. 
6. 26 extrema... nequitia extremae . . . nequitiae (O) ‘impossible’. 
10. 19 quae cuique, ‘necessary’  quaecumque (O). 
18.9  crimina carmina (O), ‘irrelevant’. 
18.27 fdiuinit diuini (OQ), ‘ludicrous’. 
ii. 13. 25 sic, ‘necessary’ sat (sit O). 
19. 31 mussem, ‘necessary’ mutem (QO). 
iii. 6.28  exsuctis exsectis (O), ‘impossible’. 
8.29 grata (O) Graia, ‘ruins the point’. 


Rather than record Barber’s choice of readings, interesting though it is to learn 
the view of a sensitive scholar who has spent a lifetime with Propertius, it will 
be more useful to set down the conjectures that here appear for the first time. 
First those that are placed in the text: 


ii. 14. 29-30, ueniat me litora nauis | seruato, an, does not seem notably superior 
to mea... seruata (O). 

ili. 5. 14, nudus in inferna, stulte, uehere rate is a likely correction of ad infernas .. . 
rates (O). 

7. 47-50, nunc tulit haec Paetus ... seu... est fultum (Palmer), for non tulit .. . 
sed... et fultum (O), seems no better than O. Skutsch’s. noluit . . . 
sed... effultum. 

8. 26, aut mea for aut tua (O) needs explanation. 

18. 33, quo... quo for qua. . . qua (O), is possible, but the couplet remains 
suspect. 

iv. 4. 55, hic, hospes, patria metuar regina sub aula?, takes what I believe to be 
a long step on the way to solving this most famous of puzzles: the in- 
tolerable Tarpeia wishes to lord it in her own father’s house. 

5. 64, per tenuem ossa {a me) sunt numerata cutem, gives good sense, but is a line 
to be classed with Propertius’ less successful ones. Jacob’s <mihi) seems 
as good, if taken as a dative of agent. 

10. 39, Claudius at (a O) Rheno is highly probable. 


All these are Barber’s own: he also adopts a few communicated by D. R. 
Shackleton Bailey (not Cyril Bailey, as the bare name Bailey in the apparatus 
may tempt some to think, if they have not read the preface). The interchange 
of 63-64 and 65-66 in iv. 5 is excellent; i. 11. 2 facias for faciat, iv. 1. 117 
del? xe for dilige, may be right. 

The new conjectures confined to the apparatus are numerous and interesting : 
i, 2. 13 pendent sua, 13. 8 firmo, 14. 5 altas, 17. 11 me fata (reposcere), ii. 1. 5 
iuuit for cogis, 3. 22 carminaque haec (or carmina quod) quaeuis, 9. 12. ? ad Simoenta, 
18 etenm, 12. 6 heu uano, 18 sic, puer, est, 13. 38 suerant or memorant, 40 tene, 
14. 22 laeta, 18. 21-22 rejected, 20. 31 ligetur, 24. 4 ut pudor ingenuo est haud 
reticendus amor, 8 (non mihi) uerba daret, 25. 33 isse, 39 renouatis, 45 usaque, 26. 23 
se dent, 57 tuost in, 29. 27 uti castae, 31. 5 ante aedem Phoebus, 32. 23 ascendit or 
incedit, 27 mea, 30 num te, 35 etiam, 33. 21 nimium pia, casta (or pia facta), 34. 61 
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custos des litora, Phoebe, iii. 1. 23 famae post obitum adfingit maiora uetustas, 4. 3 
magna datur, 5. 9 indidit ante, 6. 30 tinctaque, 11. 5 morem (or ? uentum iam melius ... 
notum), 13. 65 foret, 15. 3 amotus, 33 iam tacito, 16. 16 concutit, 20 excubiis, 17. 16 
quas, 18. 1 tendit, 5 cerneret, 19-20 signis . . . Lydis, 19. 15 luit, 21. 6 exsomnis, 
23. 22 prae, 24. 11 ista, iv. 1. 8 nostras ... Tuscus, 2. 2 quaterna, 3. 7 murratos, 
10 rursus, 49 certo in, 51 nunc, 5. 20 (fac) Sacramue (ferat sedula culpa Viam), 
6. 64 hoc cursu, 7. 23 hebentes, 8. 58 uicinis, 10. 29 lente, 32 suis, 11. 53 cui tum 
Iliacos. 

In a number of passages there is a happy change of punctuation: ii. 3. 45 
aut mihi, si quis | acrior, ut moriar, uenerit alter amor ; xxxi. 8 quattuor artificis, uiuida 
signa, boues ; iii. 7. 31 terra parum fuerat, fatis adiecimus undas ; 18. 28 Croesum aut, 
Pactoli quas parit umor, opes; iv. 3. 41 assidet una soror, curis et pallida nutrix. Less 
satisfying are puella, perfida at i. 11. 5 and referas, leuis, ut at i. 18. 11. 

The apparatus is fuller than that of Butler and Barber both in the record 
of the manuscripts and in its selection of conjectures. In assigning these to their 
original authors much help has been given by W. R. Smyth. Barber has shown 
a nice judgement over what to include and to exclude; it is not adverse com- 
ment to say that others would not have made exactly the same selection. One 
may, however, be allowed to complain that he occasionally falls into the mis- 
take of accepting as a correction what cannot be known to be one until the 
remainder of a corrupt passage has been satisfactorily dealt with. Thus he 
prints ioco for loco at i. 16. 38, but until ftotat has been corrected either word 
has equal likelihood; and at ii. 7. 20, although (patrio) nomine is printed, the 
conjecture proprio, which involves sanguine (O), is recorded with the comment 
‘fort. recte’. 

Phillimore’s Propertius has been one of the blots on the Oxford series ; 
Barber’s is not only a text that can be put into the hands of schoolboys and 
undergraduates without apology, it is also an edition that scholars will need. 
The new Teubner by Schuster—Dornseiff provides a complement, not a 
substitute. 


Trinity College, Cambridge F. H. SANDBACH 


THE BELLUM IUGURTHINUM 


Karv Bicuner: Der Aufbau von Sallusts Bellum Jugurthinum. (Hermes: 
Einzelschriften, Heft 9.) Pp. 104. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1953. Paper, 
DM. 9. 

Proressor BiicHNER has no doubt that the structure of Sallust’s B.J. is the 
result of highly conscious and deliberate planning, and his purpose is to attempt 
to reveal the art by which Sallust concealed his art and to uncover the motives 
which led Sallust to construct his narrative as he did. The result isa monograph 
in which we see the craftsman at work, but at the same time we are not allowed 
to forget the historian. Biichner distinguishes three main parts, which might be 
called ‘Iugurtha’, ‘The Roman State’, and “The Virtus of Roman Commanders’. 
Everywhere Sallust skilfully links up small incidents into units, and uncon- 
nected events are joined into a dramatic nexus. This is particularly necessary 
when handling the shifting scenes of the Vorgeschichte. In the process Sallust 
may use his knowledge of later events to build up the earlier (e.g. he could 
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scarcely know Iugurtha’s views at Micipsa’s deathbed), while chronological 
detail (e.g. the date of Iugurtha’s adoption) is less important than the con- 
struction. Each part is built up into a climax and conclusion which in turn 
points ahead. A climax is thus reached after Opimius’ commission, when 
Iugurtha’s virtus has led him to victory, but for Sallust the interest lies deep in 
Iugurtha’s nature: will his virtus be destroyed by his passions and would not 
his victory be the fault of the Roman nobility? Then after the first excursus 
(on Africa: abrupt and impersonal, unlike the excursuses in the Catiline) 
comes the war where Rome was hindered by avaritia, imperitia, and superbia 
(85. 45). Sallust’s main theme in the section chs. 30-42 is how through the 
corruption of the nobility the plebs gained the victory ; after describing events 
in Africa, he regularly turns to consider their effect on Rome. Avaritia is 
embodied in Bestia whose virtus is corrupted and whose peace-terms are 
condemned more on moral than political grounds. But despite increasing 
shamelessness at Rome and in Iugurtha, invidia (cf. Memmius) also increases 
and it is this that unites the separate episodes (Baebius, Massiva, election of 
Albinus, and Iugurtha’s flight). With the consulate of Albinus (ch. 36 ff.) 
imperitia replaces avaritia. This section is concluded with an excursuson the rogatio 
Mamilia, but the motives of the plebs were not pure (‘odio nobilitatis’) : Sallust 
was not writing from the popular point of view. Then follow the sections on 
Metellus (chs. 44-83) and Marius (84-114) whose acts are recorded seriatim 
and with regular references to their effect on Iugurtha and Bocchus. This is 
largely a comparison of the virtus of the two commanders, and Metellus does 
not come off badly. But Metellus is finally undermined by superbia, while 
Marius is saved from the consequences of his ambition by luck. Neither 
Marius’ victory nor Sulla (/uxuria) provided much permanent hope: ea tem- 
pestate spes (114. 4). 

In his attempt to get down to fundamental matters, the role of virtus in 
human affairs, Sallust uses all his artistic skill of construction, and by his 
arrangement, emphases, choice of events, and so on, he makes certain adjust- 
ments or distortions, especially in chronology. Any attempt to check him is 
of course rendered difficult by the scrappiness of all other authorities for the 
period, but Biichner, who does not entangle himself deeply in the question of 
Sallust’s sources, has made the attempt, less in order to establish the objective 
facts than to ascertain Sallust’s motives. Here Biichner makes considerable use of 
C. Lauckner’s monograph (Diss. Leipzig, 1911); in view of the general in- 
accessibility of this, it would have been more helpful if he had always given 
precise references to the ancient sources and perhaps discussed them more fully, 
especially as he regards them as often being more trustworthy than Sallust. 
In his examination of discrepancies (e.g. the seven discussed on pp. 6g ff.), he 
concludes that in each case the reason was artistic and compositional, e.g. 
events might be antedated in order to round off a section and avoid intruding 
an item which would fit awkwardly into a later section. The chronology of 
the war is handled in an appendix (where a reference to M. Holroyd, 7.R.5., 
1928, would have been appropriate), while a second one, together with ch. 5, 
deals briefly with the Aufbau of Catiline. 

In general, readers of this work will gain insight into the conscious skill of 
Sallust’s methods of composition, but opinions will still vary about Sallust the 
historian: some may be drawn further from the belief of Ed. Schwartz that 
he was a mere partisan in the struggle between people and nobles, and turn 
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more readily to those like W. Schur who regard him as a dispassionate and 
disillusioned critic and a philosophic historian. Others, recalling references to 
the way in which Sallust manipulates facts in the interest of ‘eine héhere 
Wahrheit’ (Schur, Sallust als Historiker, 139) or ‘die tiefere Wahrheit’ (Biichner, 
p- 31) or ‘historische Wahrheit in einem tieferen Sinn’ (Biichner, p. 87) may 
retain some doubt. 


King’s College, London H. H. SCULLARD 


A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN LAW 


ApoLF BERGER: Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law. (Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 43, Part 2.) Pp. 476. Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 1953. Paper, $5. 

Tuis dictionary is designed to serve a primarily American purpose, since in 
this country it is fortunately not yet true, as Dr. Berger declares it to be in 
America, that Romanistica non leguntur. Its purposes are ‘to explain technical 
Roman legal terms, to translate and elucidate those Latin words which have 
a specific connotation when used in a juristic context . . . and to provide a brief 
picture of Roman legal institutions as a sort of first introduction to them’. 
Words and phrases are included which occur only in non-juristic sources or 
are of medieval or modern origin. Thus the net is cast wide and the mesh is 
fine. There must be some fifteen thousand entries, and as the book is rather less 
than a third of the size of, for example, the Oxford Classical Dictionary, the entries 
are necessarily brief. Few are as much as eight hundred words long, and most 
are a tenth of that length, or less. It is thus a considerable undertaking, and 
few scholars are as well qualified by width of learning to attempt it as Dr. 
Berger. If, therefore, criticisms are to be offered, they must be prefaced by con- 
gratulations on the degree of success achieved. 

The first criticism must be directed against the number and size of the 
entries. Granted the size of the work, it would have been better to reduce the 
total number and increase the length of the main articles. There are too many 
merely lexicographical entries with little or no legal relevance (e.g. margarita, 
meum, omnes). Some words are apparently included because they may be 
indicia of interpolation (e.g. nemo, licet, nisi) ; but it is difficult to see to whom 
these scattered entries can be useful. It would have been better either to omit 
them or to collect them together in an entry on interpolations. Again there are 
too many cross-references or duplicated references. To have both summum 
supplicium and supplicium summum surely underestimates the enterprise of the 
reader. On the other hand, a central topic for the lawyer such as Jniuria secures 
only three hundred words. The result will only bewilder the reader, as no 
distinction is made between its civil and criminal aspects. (‘Jniuria was a private 
crime (delictum) prosecuted only at the request of the offended person... . 
Penalties varied in the course of time from pecuniary reparation (fixed fines 
in the Twelve Tables)—the amount of which was set by the judge, who had 
great discretion in estimating the damage done to the reputation and the social 
rank and respectability of the individual injured—to more severe penalties, 
such as flogging, scourging, exile, according to the gravity of the injury and 
the social status of the culprit.’) One of the aims of the dictionary is to give the 
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historical development of the institutions described, but it is certainly not 
achieved in this article. Again, the article on the Lex Aquilia says that ‘the 
original provisions were extended by the activity of the jurists and of the 
praetors to cases not considered by the law’, but there is little or no indication 
of what sort of cases these were. The brevity of many articles also makes 
demands for lucidity and accuracy which are not always satisfied. Thus, ‘Con- 
dictio certae pecuniae. An action for the payment of a fixed sum promised by 
a stipulatio’. This is a half-truth. ‘From contractus innominati arise bilateral 
duties : each party assumes the obligation to give or to do something.’ This can 
only mean that a promise for a promise is actionable. “The vendor had only 
to hand over the thing to make the latter possess and enjoy it peacefully.’ This 
does not mean what it says. The entry on the exceptio non numeratae pecuniae 
does not mention the essential question of the burden of proof. 

Another difficulty is that the dictionary is confined to Latin terms. An at- 
tempt is made to meet this by providing an English-Latin glossary. Unfor- 
tunately this seems to have been compiled mainly by, as it were, turning the 
dictionary entries inside out, instead of seeking to anticipate the needs of the 
Latinless reader. No one who needs a glossary is likely to look up ‘beam’ 
(tignum), or ‘access to a grave’, or ‘touch the debtor’s shoulder’, but, if he is 
a lawyer, he may well look up ‘pledge’ or ‘mortgage’ or ‘assignment’ or ‘life 
interest’, and will get no guidance. He will also find the multiplicity of entries 
under which quite small topics are divided a hindrance to acquiring the ‘brief 
picture of Roman legal institutions’. 

Nothing has yet been said of the bibliographies, which are a notable feature 
of the work, and, as one would expect from Dr. Berger, something of a tour 
de force. Each main article is followed by references to the principal modern 
literature, periodical and otherwise. These are intended for the advanced 
student, who will be very grateful for them. Where, however, the article deals 
with a large topic, the references are very numerous (e.g. under Emptio venditio 
there are some fifty), and there is a danger of their failing of their purpose ; 
for they are not classified, but arranged chronologically, and rarely give any 
indication of the particular aspect discussed. In addition, the dictionary con- 
cludes with a very full classified bibliography, the more closely defined sections 
of which will prove especially valuable. These cover such topics as ‘Legislative 
activity and legal policy of the Emperors’, ‘Foreign influences’, ‘Christianity 
and Roman law’, ‘Roman law and the Anglo-American world’, and ‘Roman 
law in non-juristic sources’. 


Brasenose College, Oxford BARRY NICHOLAS 


THE HISTORY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE 


Orto Horrmann: Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache. 1. Bis zum Ausgang 
der klassischen Zeit. (Sammlung Géschen, Band 111.) Dritte Auflage 
bearbeitet von ALBERT DEBRUNNER. Pp. 156. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1953. Paper, DM. 2.40. 

In this third edition of Hoffmann’s Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, published 
thirty-seven years after the second, Professor Debrunner gives no statement of 
the policy that he has followed in its preparation. It is therefore of interest to 
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see how far this can be deduced from the changes he has made in the text. 
A first glance reveals little change, apart from the welcome replacement of 
Gothic by Roman type and the addition of paragraph numbers; the length 
of the two volumes, their respective tables of contents and indexes are so nearly 
the same as to suggest that the new edition has undergone no radical recasting. 
A detailed comparison confirms this impression. The bibliographies have been 
brought up to date not only by the inclusion of more recent literature but also 
by the omission of some earlier works. It is to be regretted that the biblio- 
graphy for Homeric language has been so severely cut as to lose, among other 
things, Wackernagel’s Sprachliche Untersuchungen. Changes of opinion are very 
few. Racial judgements have here and there been modified; thus in para- 
graph 14 there is no longer any mention of the Indo-European ‘zum Herrschen 
geschaffener Charakter’ in contrast to the presumed luxury and effeminacy 
of Mediterranean peoples. The same point of view is perhaps to be seen also 
in paragraph 67, where, in speaking of the probably Greek affinities of the 
Macedonian nobility, Debrunner has emphasized hellenization rather than 
Hellenic stock. Among grammatical details may be noted a reversal of opinion 
on the ‘Doric’ future in -céw; the second edition regarded it as an inherited 
(Indo-European) formation, the third takes it as more probably an innovation. 
The issue is in fact too complex for full exposition in so slender a volume. 
Additions to the text amount only to supplementation of details, as a few 
examples will show. The reference in paragraph 1 of the new edition to the 
pre-Greek language of the linear scripts is already out of date. Paragraphs 59 
and 131 contain added references to (respectively) the inscriptions of Cyrene 
and hyperaeolic -a- for -a- in literary texts. Paragraph 207 has now some 
observations on official and private records as a basis for historical writing. 
In handling the earlier part of this paragraph the editor has retained without 
qualification the sentence which suggests that, as early as the sixth or fifth 
centuries, books of yeAofa might have been found ‘in der Hausbibliothek 
lebenslustiger Athener’. Omissions are of several kinds. First, some material 
included out of chronological order in the previous editions is now reserved 
for the second volume: the sections on the post-classical colloquial language, 
on the Hellenistic official language and the growth of xowai, and on Cercidas 
of Megalopolis. Secondly, a now dead issue is here and there allowed to sink 
into oblivion. The second edition found it necessary to refute the view that the 
Aeolic elements of the Epic language were really Common Greek, and had 
once belonged equally to Ionic. This has very properly disappeared in the 
present edition. Thirdly, there are omitted points dubious or incorrect, such 
as the question of Semitic influence in Boeotian cult and ritual (22), dialect 
mixture as accounting for some of the instances of ¢ in Ionic (29), the influence 
of Delphi on the language of Hesiod (106) and the responsibility of the Dorian 
Tyrtaeus for datives in -ats in Elegy (110). There is, however, reason to regret 
the disappearance of an interesting, if inconclusive, speculation on Achaean 
dialectology (49). 

From the nature of the changes, and especially from the high proportion of 
omissions to other alterations, it appears that Debrunner set himself the task 
of giving Hoffmann’s work to the public as nearly as possible in the form in 
which its author left it; this task he has most successfully carried out. The 
book remains useful particularly for its summary accounts of the character- 
istics of the dialects and of the languages of the literary genres and individual 
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writers ; on these subjects it contains a wealth of detail surprising in so small 
a book. It is another question whether it is in the full sense a history of the 
Greek language. It contains no account of those features, developed during 
the prehistory of Greek, which constitute its special character among the Indo- 
European languages. Developments which can be followed in whole or part 
through the historical period of the language are not mentioned ; important 
among these is the growth, formal and semantic, of the perfect tense system. 
There is nothing on the changes and expansion of vocabulary, not even on the 
proliferation of abstract and specialized terms in the early Sophistic period. 
Yet for all its limitations the reappearance of Hoffmann’s book is welcome, 
and Professor Debrunner has earned our thanks for his part in it. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


THE DECIPHERMENT OF LINEAR SCRIPT B 


Jane EvizaBeTH HENLE: A Study in Word Structure in Minoan Linear B. 
Pp. v+185. New York: privately printed (obtainable from the author, 
299 West 12th Street, New York 14). 1953. Paper. 

MIcHAEL VENTRIs and JoHN CHapwick: Evidence for Greek Dialect in the 
Mycenaean Archives. (Reprinted from Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. \xxiii.) 
Pp. 22. London: Hellenic Society, 1953. Paper, 55. net. 


In spite of her assumption that the language of the Linear B texts is Greek, 
Miss Henle’s attempt to solve the problem of the script is, as she admits, un- 
successful. Her first chapter gives her reasons for rejecting the conclusions 
drawn by the late Professor Alice Kober from her theory of Minoan ‘declen- 
sion’. Her objections to Kober’s inferences are in themselves logical, and are 
justified in so far as most of the supposed declensional endings have proved 
not to be inflections; but she has been unlucky in her premises, and the diffi- 
culties which she raises are met in a striking manner by the syllabic values of 
Mr. Ventris. It was, in fact, Kober’s work which made possible the tabulation 
of the Linear B signs in the now famous ‘syllabic grid’ so brilliantly used by 
Ventris. The greater part of Henle’s book consists of a classification of the signs 
according to the frequency of their occurrence in various positions within sign- 
groups, and of an attempt to limit the range of possible values for each sign 
by comparison with a parallel classification of Greek syllables. The reasons 
for the failure of this orthc tox method of decipherment must be sought in the 
elaborate principles of the classification and in the choice of Greek vocabulary 
for comparison; one outstanding misfortune is the assumption, reasonably 
argued but in fact erroneous, that many of the signs denote closed syllables. 
The measure of Henle’s failure appears from comparison with the syllabic 
values established by Ventris; of the five equations which she proposes as 
‘reasonably certain’ none corresponds to the value assigned by Ventris, while 
of five which she declares to be impossible no fewer than three have been con- 
firmed by him. Her work does not, however, lack all worth or interest, and 
deserves honourable mention especially for its admirable freedom from the 
prejudice and fantasy to which so many workers in this and similar fields have 
been prone. The volume includes a useful bibliography. 
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Mr. Ventris’s resounding discovery of most of the phonetic values of the 
Linear B syllabary has become a starting-point for the labour of many scholars, 
including the author himself and his collaborator on the linguistic side, Mr. 
Chadwick. Already corrections and additions to the list of phonetic values 
have been suggested; further texts have received tentative translations, or at 
least different possibilities of translation are being explored; and a start has 
been made with the work of collecting the material information which the 
texts contain. In addition to these activities springing directly from Ventris’s 
discovery, other tasks are in progress—the discovery and publication of further 
texts, and the checking of the reading of those already published. In these 
circumstances it is perhaps more fitting to salute the paper of Ventris and 
Chadwick as the inauguration of these studies and as an historical document 
of singular importance, than to subject it to a critical review. The scope of 
the paper is wider than its title suggests. After a short historical account of the 
problem of the ‘Minoan’ language it proceeds to show the resources and 
methods available for decipherment, and to set out the proposed phonetic 
values of the signs and the principles of the orthography. The evidence for 
these is then presented in a number of sections dealing with the various classes 
of vocabulary and categories of grammar, which afford occasion for translitera- 
tions, provisional renderings, and discussion of a representative selection of 
texts. The arguments for the phonetic values are arranged in order of proof 
rather than of discovery, and even for the convinced hardly satisfy an under- 
standable curiosity as to how the first step was taken. The still considerable 
difficulties in the way of interpreting the texts are listed on p. go, and there can 
be added to them the fact that Arcado-Cyprian, which might reasonably 
have proved the most useful of the later attested dialects for this purpose, is so 
inadequately known. 

As the title of the paper suggests that it is addressed particularly to the 
linguist, it is appropriate to consider it from the viewpoint of the possible 
contribution of Mycenaean studies to the history of the Greek language. Two 
cautions must be stated. The first is against basing too much on the present 
tentative and experimental stage of research. For example, to-to (p. 101, para. 1), 
if it is robo, supports to some extent Kretschmer’s interpretation of the spelling 
TOTO on Attic vases. It would be unwise to be more positive until we have 
greater confidence in our understanding of the texts and their spelling rules. 
The second caution concerns the imperfections of the syllabary, which may 
make the solution of some problems impossible. A good example is the case of 
intervocalic -vo- mentioned on p. 102, para. 5 (in the second line of this 
paragraph é€yoo is presumably a misprint for éyovor). Of linguistic features 
strange to Greek as hitherto known some are interesting without being sur- 
prising, such as the survival of the labio-velar series. Others may require a 
reconsideration of facts beyond the bounds of Greek itself. The Mycenaean 
paradigm of the perfect participle active raises anew the question of the dis- 
tribution of the *-wet and *-wes suffixes not only in Greek but in other Indo- 
European languages. If further study confirms the occurrence of past indicative 
verb forms without augment, then in view of the character of the texts it can 
hardly be longer maintained that the augmentless forms of Greek and Indian 
epic are the survival of an Indo-European poetic usage. 

In the final section the authors propose to call the new dialect ‘Achaean’ 
or ‘Old Achaean’. They suggest the possibility that ‘the ‘‘Aeolic” stratum, 
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which so obviously underlies the text of Homer, is not the Aeolic of Lesbos 
but a much older Achaean form, which had already set the conventions of 
epic verse within the 2nd millennium B.c.’ Perhaps it will prove to be the case 
that the earliest stratum of non-Ionic forms in Homer is Achaean in the new 
sense; but if ‘to suppose two transpositions, first from Achaean to Aeolic, and 
then from Aeolic to Ionic, is stretching credulity rather far’, then another 
historical theory must be found to account for the specifically Aeolic form of 
many of the pre-Ionic constituents of the epic language. 

This paper opens for exploration a territory the extent of which passes 
beyond our present vision, and has secured for its authors a very special place 
in the history of scholarship. 


Westfield College, London D. M. JONES 


CYRENE UNDER THE BATTIADS 


Francois CHAMoUXx: Cyréne sous la Monarchie des Battiades. (Bibl. des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 177.) Pp. 420; 28 plates. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1953. Paper, 2,500 fr. 


Tuis is an important, it might perhaps be called a definitive, book. The author 
displays an easy familiarity with the ancient and modern literature on his 
subject, he handles the archaeological material with skill and moderation and 
his first-hand observation of the terrain lends freshness and conviction to his 
topographical discussions. The result is a book which, although it may appear 
at first sight overlong for its subject, is both readable and scholarly. 

After some useful introductory matter on geography, excavations, and biblio- 
graphy, the book falls into two roughly equal parts, the first giving an historical 
sketch of the rule of the Battiads, the second an account of the civilization of 
Cyrene during the period. This division has given rise to what is perhaps the 
only serious fault in the book. The separating of the historical narrative from 
the cultural background has inevitably produced a certain amount of repeti- 
tion. In particular chapter i of the second part, on social and economic 
problems, could with a gain both to brevity and to clarity have been inter- 
woven into the historical part. 

In the first chapter of the first part, which deals with Libya before the 
Greeks, Chamoux regretfully rejects Milne’s thesis' that the Assyrian conquest 
of Egypt in the early seventh century, by diverting trade from the upper Nile 
westward through the desert, first drew the attention of the Greeks to the 
coasts of Libya and was thus the remote origin of the colonization of Cyrenaica. 
Such an hypothesis finds no confirmation either in texts or in archaeological 
finds ; Cyrene was essentially agricultural in origin and Cyrenaica is not the 
natural debouching point for caravan routes from the oases. 

The next chapter deals faithfully and finally with the theory of a pre-Dorian 
immigration to Cyrenaica. Neither the linguistic nor the mythological evi- 
dence lends the least support to this theory and this negative conclusion has 
hitherto not been contradicted by the excavations, which have revealed 
nothing earlier than the second half of the seventh century. 

A chapter on the events at Thera leading up to the sending of the first 
colonists might have been shortened. In particular it appears very doubtful 


1 Journ. Egypt. Arch. 25, 1939, pp. 177 ff. 
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whether as evidence for the period under review the Stele of the Founders (S.E.G. 
ix. 3) merits the space devoted to it. But the rest of the historical part is full 
of meat. A careful weighing of the archaeological and literary evidence leads 
Chamoux to date the foundation of the city to about 630 B.c. He argues that, 
in spite of c. 17 of the Lindian Chronicle, which mentions participation of 
Lindians in the original foundation, it is more probable that this was confined 
to Theraeans. But the contention of Herodotus (in iv. 159) that for fifty-six 
years there were no accessions to the original party, which had all been accom- 
modated on two pentekonters, is rendered improbable by the size of the temple 
of Apollo, which is described in some detail later in the book (pp. 304 ff.) and 
dated on stylistic grounds to the end of the seventh century. 

Chamoux’s treatment of the reform of Demonax is sound and illuminating. 
Deprecating the view that it was in essence a democratic revolution, he sees 
in it on the social side the conversion of the city from a conservative Dorian 
clan community into a cosmopolitan community adapted to play a prominent 
part in the rapidly developing Hellenic civilization. On the constitutional side 
Demonax substituted for the weakening monarchy an isocratic régime of 
which the main beneficiaries were the landed aristocracy. Against this back- 
ground the career of Arcesilas III, which followed, takes on a new aspect. 
He is in the direct line of Greek tyrants, taking refuge in exile with Polycrates, 
returning with Samian aid secured by promises of settlement on confiscated 
land. 

In his chapter on Battus IV the author is perhaps right in denying the com- 
monly accepted view that Dorieus’ venture at Cinyps had the active support 
of Cyrene. There is certainly nothing in Herodotus v. 47 to give colour to this 
view. 

The treatment of Pindar and his relations with Cyrene is illuminating for 
the understanding both of the poet and of the history of the city. By contrasting 
the tone of Pythian g with that of Pythian 5 and 4 Chamoux makes it seem highly 
probable that the latter two odes, unlike 9, were composed in Cyrene and give 
a first-hand picture of the city both in its physical and in its spiritual aspect 
as it was in 462 B.c. Again, the contrast between the calculated banality of 
Pythian 5 and the moving majesty of 4 underlines their different aims, one to 
express a courtier’s homage to a tyrant’s racing renown, the other to lead up 
to a petition of grace, a petition not as some would have it for a democrat, 
though his name were Damophilos, but for a repentant member of an anti- 
tyrannical oligarchic faction. 

In the second part, which besides the chapter already mentioned on social 
and economic matters contains others on silphium and on the city’s cults, 
perhaps the most exciting chapter is the last, on sculpture. The illustrations 
on this, as on the rest of the work, have been admirably chosen and reproduced 
and really illustrate the text. The detailed study of the sculpture vividly con- 
firms one of the general and very important conclusions drawn by Chamoux 
from his whole inquiry, that Cyrene did not exist in isolation on the fringe of 
the Greek world. On the contrary she was united to that world by a maritime 
commerce based on her agricultural products and her relations with Athens 
were particularly close. This and other conclusions of the like kind render the 
book invaluable for the study both of the political and of the cultural history 
of the Greek world during the two centuries which it covers. 


Merton College, Oxford A. R. W. HARRISON 
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HISTORY OF THE ROMAN WORLD 


FRANK Burr Marsu: A History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.c. 
Second edition, revised with Additional Notes by H. H. Scuttarp. 
Pp. xi+467; 5 maps. London: Methuen, 1953. Cloth, 3os. net. 


METHUEN’S History of the Greek and Roman World was launched in 1932 under 
the editorship of Dr. Max Cary. It went forward rapidly, but delays ensued 
(various reasons and the war), so that vol. vi appeared only in 1944 while 
vol. i is still in abeyance. Meanwhile, the passage of time made it advisable 
to revise and reissue several items. One of the most useful was the late F. B. 
Marsh’s contribution on the history of Rome from 146 to 30 B.c., published in 
1935. Dr. Scullard, himself the author of the antecedent volume, has under- 
taken the task of revision. What method was to be followed? He wisely decided 
not to modify the text (apart from ‘trivial changes’). Instead, Additional Notes 
(pp. 403-41). They offer much more than the title might suggest. Not merely 
corrections, new evidence, and a selection from the books and articles accruing : 
a large number of topics are discussed, controversial or too scantily presented 
by the author twenty years ago. To be singled out are Scullard’s remarks 
about the political allies of Ti. Gracchus, the leges iudiciariae, Roman inter- 
vention in Gallia Transalpina, the organization of the province of Asia, the 
detail of Pompeius’ settlement of the eastern lands, the acts and intentions of 
Caesar the Dictator. Some of these notes are fairly long. They are never 
verbose. They will be consulted by many who may not bother much about 
the text they supplement. Scullard, who is impeccably up to date with new 
discoveries and significant opinions, makes his choice of the ‘modern literature’ 
with perfect restraint. He has avoided the bibliographic mania of registering 
what is published without asking what it adds. 

Marsh began with a double advantage —he could use and exploit the mas- 
sive resources of C.A.H. ix, but at the same time he had a volume all to himself, 
with scope and a splendid theme. And he exhibited notable virtues. He was 
temperate in judgement, and he viewed with profound distrust certain of the 
schematic reconstructions much in vogue such as the failed monarchy of 
Sulla, the ‘Hellenistic’ Caesar, the Principate of Pompeius as an ideal in the 
political speculation of Cicero. On the other side, something has to be said 
about the choice of facts and the balance of emphasis in political history. For 
example, Marsh omitted Caesar’s grant of the full franchise to the Transpadane 
communities; and we looked in vain for the names of Scribonia and Livia 
Drusilla. Yet provincial clientela and the dynastic marriage are the great 
weapons of power (cf. this reviewer’s observations on the first edition, C.R. 
xxxix [1935], 195 ff). 

Since the book was (and will be) widely read, let another example be added. 
In the month of November 44 B.c., while the consul M. Antonius was absent 
at Brundisium, a young revolutionary actually marched on Rome with his 
private army. This act is left out. The omission will tend to perpetuate facile 
estimates about men and motives in 44 and 43 (Cicero as well as Octavian), 
especially if questions of legality are brought in. Fresh study of the evidence 
sometimes produces the needed corrective. Thus Hartvig Frisch, who started 
with a conventional assumption, had to avow his ‘surprise’ at what he dis- 
covered—‘it appeared that the situation is not so simple as described in the 
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Philippics, that it is Cicero, the champion of liberty, who opposes Mark 
Antony’s dictatorial designs’ (Cicero’s Fight for the Republic, 1946, p. 8). 


Brasenose College, Oxford R. SYME 


AUGUSTAN HISTORY AND NUMISMATICS 


H. R. W. Smiru: Problems Historical and Numismatic in the Reign of 
Augustus. (Publications in Classical Archaeology, Vol. 2, No. 4.) Pp. x+ 
98; 6 plates, 2 figs. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1951. Paper, $ 1. 


SmiTH’s eighty-two pages contain much that is valuable, but the structure of 
his study is unsatisfactory. For, though its central theme is Augustan history 
and numismatics, special attention is devoted to a single unrenumerative silver 
‘coin’, reading L. CINNA IIII. COS. (bare head to left) and MARTI. VLTORI 
(domed tetrastyle temple containing statue on base). This is not a good peg 
on which to hang a discussion of Augustan history and coinage because, as 
acquaintance or correspondence with European cabinets would have indicated, 
all these pieces were fabricated seventeen hundred years after the death of 
Augustus. I am sorry that this is so, because there is a tendency nowadays to 
dismiss too many peculiar Julio-Claudian rarities as false (e.g. Dr. Karl Pink’s 
exaggerated rejection of all Augustus’ ‘Numa’ aes). But I can see no way out 
of it (cf. Num. Chron., 1952, pp. 139-43). 

Not that Smith asserts that the piece is ancient. He merely canvasses the 
possibility—in colourful prose indicating a complex mind. ‘I have not con- 
vinced myself that this is surely a Roman coin; I have only learned, by my 
own narrow escape, that it is a booby-trap for rash incredulity. Obstinately 
the thing makes sense, intricately coherent sense. It may be false nevertheless, 
and if it is, will be proved so by strictly specific ascription—if not to the scape- 
grace whom I had in mind [he means Claude-Augustin de St. Urbain—a very 
likely surmise] or some other namable forger, then to some paranumismatic 
group that is quite definable. . . . Even if it should turn out spurious, with the 
startling portrait an entirely modern mystification, it will have served a good 
purpose here, as an uncommonly suggestive spur to reflection on historical 
problems of real and great importance. . . . Though the Cinna denarius, if 
false, is something much worse than a mare’s nest of amusingly subtle texture, 
being then a really dangerous ignis fatuus of delusive light, I feel perfectly free 
to discuss the problems to which it insists on relating itself and which, in any 
case it forces us to consider’ (pp. 134, 158). 

His subsequent comments on the Augustan temple of Mars Ultor, on the 
alleged conspiracy of Cn. Cornelius Cinna Magnus against Augustus, and on 
the disappearance of moneyers’ names from Roman aurei and denarii in c. 
12 B.c. (but can one call that an ‘eclipse’ of these young men ?) are interestingly 
conducted in spite of the irrelevance of the object which inspired them (and 
the intractability of C.J.L. vi. 8461). And Smith offers us another and more 
significant discussion, which fortunately stands on its own legs unsinged by 
his paranumismatic ignis fatuus. For he sets out to refute Mattingly’s theory in 
B.M.C. and R.I.C. (suggested by De Salis and Laffranchi, Riv. Ital. di Num., 
1913, pp. 303 ff.) that, between c. 12 B.c. and A.D. 37, the only mint for aurei 
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and denarii in the whole empire was Lugdunum. (Mattingly, like Smith, 
rightly defined the word ‘mint’ as meaning ‘place where coins were made’— 
not ‘designed’ or ‘planned’, and not ‘where their dies were cut’.) 

Most of the evidence cited in favour of that theory only indicates what is 
certainly true, that there was, during the early principate at least, a mint for 
gold and silver at Lugdunum (p. 169)—an important one, guarded by a cohort. 
But apart from ‘uniformity of type’ and alleged ‘uniformity of style’— 
which may demonstrate co-ordinated planning or even die-sinking but do not 
indicate unity of mintage—the chief evidence which has been held to suggest 
that all the empire’s aurei and denarii during this half-century were minted 
at Lugdunum is the famous passage from Strabo about that city: edavdpe? dé 
pddvora GAAwy NdpBwvos: Kai yap éumopiw Kai 76 
xaparrovow Te apyupobv Kal xpvaodv of THv ‘Pwpaiwy ryepdves 
(iv. 3. 2). Even if we reject (or perhaps regard as unproved) Smith’s proposal 
to translate 7yeudves as ‘governors’ rather than ‘emperors’ (pp. 168 f.), we 
surely ought to agree with him that to deduce from this passage—in a descrip- 
tion of Gaul—the conclusion that (for half a century) no imperial gold and 
silver was issued from any other mint in the empire is to extort far too much from 
Strabo’s words, definite articles and all. Besides, the notoriously fragmentary 
knowledge of ancient writers about coinage and mints inspires the question: 
is not Strabo, even Strabo, most unlikely to have known about every imperial 
mint from Tagus to Euphrates? 

Smith rightly adds (p. 167) that early imperial communication problems 
militate against the hypothesis that every aureus and denarius issued throughout 
the empire during those years emanated from Lugdunum. Probably, as hither- 
to—wherever their designs were conceived or initiated—they were struck at 
a number of mints (besides Lugdunum). I hope that within a few years, 
helped by Smith’s attempt to clear the ground, we shall be able to suggest 
where some of these mints were. The arguments against an early imperial gold 
and silver mint at Rome (7.2.S., 1917, p. 60) now seem, if not quite ‘exhala- 
tions from the corpse’ of the dyarchy (p. 176), at least ever so slightly redolent 
of its efluvium. As regards the western provinces, we shall have to continue 
studying, in relation to their find-sites and to coins found nearby, the ancient 
coin-dies of the period (p. 165, n. 22)—and particularly those of them which 
look like official products. The evidence has now been assembled by C. C. 
Vermeule, Some Notes on Ancient Dies and Coining Methods (1954). Spain may 
prove a significant region here. 

And then there is the East—habitually neglected by numismatists investigat- 
ing mint-distribution, owing to the inconvenient scarcity of recorded and fully 
described finds. But in the years immediately preceding 12 B.c. imperial auret 
and denarii had certainly been minted in the East: and why not again—e.g. 
for the presence of Gaius Caesar, who (with his brother) forms the main 
reverse type of huge issues? We shall clearly have to examine very carefully 
the finds of gold and silver with this C. L. CAESARES type, and also of the 
PONTIF. MAXIM. gold and silver of Tiberius. They have turned up in great 
numbers at two very interesting groups of coin-sites (Augustus predominating 
in the first and Tiberius in the second): (1) Eastern Armenia and Iberia, 
A. Zograph, Travaux du Département Numismatique du Musée de l’ Ermitage, i, Lenin- 
grad, 1945, pp. 51 ff. (adding precision to the conclusions of E. A. Pakho- 
mov): (2) Southern India, especially Coimbatore (and in it especially the 
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finds at Budinatham), R. E. M. Wheeler, Roman Contact with India, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, Aspects of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond (O.G.S. Crawford 
Festschrift), 1952, pp. 360 ff. I doubt if much progress will be made until 
someone has examined the fabric, execution, metals, weights, and die-links 
of the relevant denarii at Tiflis and Madras museums (not all ‘imitations’). 

It is important that numismatists should emulate the successes of other, 
better endowed sorts of archaeologists in overcoming the geographical and 
geopolitical distances involved. The coin-collections in question are very un- 
likely to be more uncharted and inaccessible than quite a number—enough 
to fill a.sizeable black-list—much nearer at hand to us, if not to California. 
The storming of some of these citadels, near and far alike; would be a problem 
well worthy of Smith’s energy and finesse. 


University of Edinburgh MICHAEL GRANT 


ROMAN AUXILIA 


KonraD Krart: Zur Rekrutierung der Alen und Kohorten am Rhein und 
Donau. (Dissertationes Bernenses, ser. i, fasc. 3.) Pp. 200. Bern: Francke, 
1951. Paper, 18 Sw. fr. 


Tuis excellent study of the Roman auxilia has two parts. The first (pp. 13-68) 
deals with recruitment for the units stationed on the Rhine and Danube only, 
the second (pp. 69-139) with various problems, principally connected with 
citizenship, which concern troops in all parts of the empire. The whole is sup- 
ported by a most serviceable list of Rhine and Danube regiments and soldiers, 
each with a classified index number; and although for auxiliaries the explicit 
evidence regarding dates and birthplaces is notoriously thin, not the least 
valuable part of Kraft’s work is the establishment of criteria, neatly discussed 
on pp. 17 ff., 74 ff., whereby he succeeds in reaching acceptable conclusions 
on both these points for the majority of the soldiers concerned. 

On recruitment the main conclusion is that at latest by the middle of the first 
centuryA.D. regiments, whatever their titles, were normally filled up by drafts on 
the areas in which they were serving. In the first century such ‘local’ recruitment 
involved the whole hinterland of the relevant army, e.g. both German com- 
mands drew on all Gaul as well as on the Rhineland; and only gradually 
was the field narrowed to the frontier districts. But there are interesting 
modifications to the general rule: (1) certain men of Danubian origin stationed 
on the Rhine were recruited into regiments with Danubian titles not earlier 
than the end of Tiberius’ reign, and this implies either a movement of regiments 
from Danube to Rhine or, more probably, that some national regiments were 
still being filled up from their homes (pp. 22-24—the ‘quingenti Pannonii 
nondum sub signis’ of Tac. Hist. ii. 14, might perhaps have been mentioned 
here) ; (2) beside more familiar instances of specialist troops, such as Syrian 
archers, we must recognize the extensive employment of Gallic cavalry in the 
early principate, this being a reasonable explanation of the numerous alae with 
double ethnic titles in which one element is ‘Galli’ (pp. 26 ff.) ; (3) the dispatch 
of troops to areas far from their homes again becomes a noticeable pheno- 
menon in the second century, Thracian cavalry for example appearing in all 
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sorts of alae on both Rhine and Danube (pp. 51 ff.) ; and for this the explana- 
tion may be simply the superfluity of warlike material in particular countries, 
of which the ‘bellatrices Thraciae gentes’ are a natural example. 

At one point in this section it is less easy to be confident of Kraft’s conclusions. 
He is faced with the old problem how Tacitus can depict the Rhine auxilia of 
A.D. 6g—70 as almost wholly German or Gallic, while epigraphy reveals a high 
preponderance of soldiers who clearly originated from countries other than 
Germany or Gaul (p. 35). His suggestion is that the formation of regular 
Roman cohorts came late; and that when Tacitus speaks of ‘cohortes’ in the 
Histories he means not ‘Berufssoldaten’, men recruited by Roman dilectatores 
to form part of the army list, but units raised by the tribes themselves to serve 
under native officers, like the ‘iuventus sueta armis’ of the Raeti or the ‘domi 
delectus eques’ of the Batavi (Hist. i. 68, iv. 12). Yet it is not clear how this 
solves the difficulties. We still meet with comparative silence from Tacitus 
about the foreigners who were undoubtedly serving on the Rhine: the only 
certain instance is the “Vasconum cohors’ of Hist. iv. 33, assuming this to be 
a reference to actual Spaniards rather than to a regimental title. And on the 
other hand, it remains a curiosity that the Gauls and Germans should have 
almost completely disappeared from the epigraphical record, even if they were 
serving in irregular formations. The problem raised by Kraft is certainly a 
genuine one, but one could wish that he had analysed the literary evidence 
at greater length and also indicated whether the supposed fault lies with 
Tacitus or with Tacitus’ source. The Histories persistently achieve rhetorical 
effect by treating the ‘Germanicus exercitus’ as if it were wholly composed of 
Germans (cf. ii. 21, 99, iii. 69, etc.) ; and it need not cause undue surprise if 
this picture is almost as grossly overdrawn for the auxilia as for the legions (the 
views of G. Walser, Rom, das Reich u. die fremden Vilker, pp. 86 ff., are here most 
relevant). 

The second part of the book begins with valuable statistics on the spread of 
citizenship among serving auxiliaries. Kraft then passes to various explicitly 
citizen formations. His refutation of the prevailing view that the cohortes 
voluntariorum originated with Augustus’ recruitment of freedmen (pp. 87 ff.) is 
convincing: his connexion of the cohors I classica, which served in Aquitania, 
with the campaign of Messalla Corvinus in ¢c. 28 B.c. is at least attractive 
(pp. 96-97). Extremely important too is his handling of the new Dacian docu- 
ments (A.E., 1944, pp. 57-58) which bear on grants of citizenship to men who 
were still serving. But it is hard to agree, on the strength of one apparent 
peregrinus in the coh. I Britannica mill. c. R. (C.I.L. xvi. 31), that such grants were 
confined to men who had shown exceptional valour: the name c. R. implies 
that all serving members of the meritorious unit, as distinct of course from 
future recruits, were rewarded, and the offending peregrinus should be differently 
dated or otherwise overcome. 

Kraft concludes with a particularly sane analysis of diplomata, of which only 
the barest summary can be given here. He shows that not all auxiliary soldiers 
received them, and argues that the man who did not was one who was both 
already a citizen and also had no desire, presumably because he proposed to 
marry a civis Romana, to validate a marriage with a peregrina. The change made 
about A.D. 140, whereby issue already born were excluded from the grant, was 
an attempt to check barbarian contacts by insisting on a single settled union 
which could continue (or begin) after the man’s discharge; and legionaries, 
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who could always find citizen wives in areas where they themselves were born, 
were throughout refused conubium cum peregrinis mulieribus through a similar 
desire to protect them from barbarian influences. The issue of diplomata to 
praetorians is less happily explained by reference to Tacitus, Hist. ii. 94; but 
the actions of Vitellius had no future, and surely what the Flavians and their 
successors recognized was the possibility of unions between praetorians and 
peregrinae, of a relatively harmless nature, in the city of Rome. But in other 
respects it is hard to find flaws in Kraft’s thesis, which receives apt confirmation 
when he turns to the papyri of C..L. xvi. 143-4 (and incidentally explains 
overpavol of ywpis yaAxav as men who had received citizenship during service). 

A general index would have been helpful, and a summary of the regiments 
which served in each province at various periods. But the book is an important 
publication, distinguished throughout by its clarity of thought and precision 
of language. 


The Queen’s College, Oxford. G. E. F. CHILVER 


THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 


U. KaursteptT: Artabanos III und seine Erben. (Dissertationes Bernenses, 
ser. I, fasc. 2.) Pp. 89, 2 maps. Bern: Francke, 1950. Paper, 9.50 
Sw. fr. 


Tuts short but important monograph sets out to provide a coherent account 
of the Parthian Empire from about a.p. 10 to A.D. 60, a task requiring both 
learning and courage in the present state of the evidence. Its main conclusions 
must be briefly summarized. 

Artabanus III came from N.E. Iran (as Tacitus says), being probably the 
son of a Parthian sub-king in that area. Josephus must be wrong in saying 
(Ant. xviii. 48) that before his accession ¢. 11/12 he had been king of Media 
(sc. Atropatene), for Strabo xi. 13. 1-2 says that the original dynasty of Atro- 
pates was still ruling in Media (7 d:adoyx7 owlerar expr viv) and was on good 
terms with both Parthia and Rome: as Augustus only restored Ariobarzanes 
to Media in a.p. g (the silence of Velleius and the Res Gestae rule out the 
expeditions of Tiberius in 20 B.c. and of C. Caesar for this), xi. 13 must contain 
one of Strabo’s latest pieces of information, and his knowledge of eastern 
affairs extends to a.p. 18/19 (cf. xii. 3. 29). The subsequent conversion of 
Atropatene into a Parthian sub-kingdom (as implied by Tacitus, Ann. xii. 14, 
and Josephus, Ant. xx. 74) will have taken place soon after the pact between 
Artabanus and Germanicus in 18/19, whereby Parthia abandoned Armenia 
and Rome Media: Roman accounts of this naturally suppressed all mention 
of Germanicus’ concessions. Between 20 and 35 Artabanus succeeded in in- 
creasing the central power substantially. Parthian sub-kings of his own family 
replaced local dynasties, not only in Atropatene, but also in Mesene and in 
Persis and Elymais. The loyal kings of Adiabene were given Mygdonia at the 
expense of Osrhoene. At Seleucia on Tigris the Greek upper-class Boule was 
favoured as against the populace, now mainly Semitic. After the misfortunes 
of 35, however, the empire’s cohesion steadily broke up. There were popular 
revolts at Seleucia, Mesene got its local dynasty back, Elymais annexed 
Susiana and then fell under the influence of an expanding and independent 
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Persis. Worse still, Areia was lost to Gondophares towards the end of Arta- 
banus’ reign, and finally Hyrcania revolted and became independent in 62. 
This decline, though initiated by the diplomacy of Tiberius, was influenced 
greatly in its course by the rivalry inside Artabanus’ family. On the one hand, 
his own branch, which included his sons Vardanes and Orodes and the ‘filius 
Vardanis’ of Ann. xiii. 7, enjoyed the support of N.E. Iran, Adiabene (until 
attacked by Vardanes), and the Boule of Seleucia: on the other, his brother 
Vonones’ branch, which included his sons Gotarzes and Vologeses, was based 
on their sub-kingdom, Atropatene, and might count on support from the 
enemies of Artabanus’ system, such as the people of Seleucia, Mesene, and 
Elymais. 

The available evidence for all this has been handled by Kahrstedt with the 
ingenuity and perseverance which one would expect of him, but it remains for 
all that a tangled mass of dubious reliability, and often of doubtful meaning 
as well. As a result, though many of the ideas are attractive and exciting, and 
some of them may well be right, very little can be accepted as established and 
it is easy to pick holes in the argument. In attempting to plot the fluctuating 
fortunes of sub-kingdoms and satrapies, for example, too much has to depend 
on such features as-the gaps in a coin-series, the occurrence of ‘Parthian’ or 
‘Persian’ names in a local coinage, the distribution of coin-finds, and the 
different accounts given by. the geographers from Strabo to Ptolemy of area- 
boundaries. All these lend themselves to more than one interpretation, and the 
last is particularly treacherous, depending on the date of the geographers’ 
sources and on how far they concerned themselves with political frontiers to 
the exclusion of areas of topographical convenience. 

Again, Kahrstedt makes no attempt here to grade the reliability of his 
literary sources systematically. Admittedly this would take up a great deal 
more time and space, but some of his preferences seem hard to justify. Strabo 
is surely not a very authoritative umpire on the question of Atropatene. His 
knowledge of eastern affairs after B.c. 3/2 has been shown to be defective even 
in the case of Pontus (cf. J. G. C. Anderson’s essay in Anatolian Studies presented 
to Sir William Ramsay) ; xii. 3. 29 is one of four passages, all relevant to c. A.D. 18, 
which may well be additions to a second edition of that date, but the case 

-against a thoroughly corrected edition then is very strong, so that xi. 13. I-2 
may be an uncorrected statement written twenty or more years before. As for 
the restoration of Ariobarzanes, Kahrstedt may be right to argue that it was 
not carried out by Tiberius or C. Caesar, but anyone not a member of the 
imperial house may have done it, and surely the sooner it was done after the 
death of Artaxes the better. Again, in dealing with Tacitus and Josephus, 
Kahrstedt rejects the latter’s account of Artabanus’ origin without saying why 
he got it wrong, and prefers Tacitus (though on this matter the two accounts 
are not irreconcilable). On the parentage of Gotarzes, however, he accepts 
the statement of Josephus that does conflict with Tacitus (that Gotarzes and 
Vologeses were brothers) and rejects the statement that agrees with Tacitus 
(that Gotarzes and Vardanes were brothers, both sons of Artabanus). This 
may be right: the contexts (a brief résumé of eastern affairs, in preparation 
for the full account of Corbulo’s campaigns, and the romantic story of the 
saintly Izates of Adiabene) do not rule out the uncomfortable possibility that 
both these historians are inaccurate in their Parthian king-lists. But some 
general judgement on their record as authorities for this area seems called for. 
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Moreover, as Gotarzes, on Kahrstedt’s view a representative of the Atropatene 
branch, was supported by N.E. Iran against Vardanes (Ana. xi. 8), this accep- 
tance of Ant. xx. 74 does not help the argument. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford F. A. LEPPER 


THE TEACHING OF CLASSICS 


The Teaching of Classics. Issued by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Pp. xii+244. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1954. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Tuts book about The Teaching of Classics is written by schoolmasters for school- 
masters. For many older readers of the Classical Review it will be a reminder, 
if such is needed, that the question of Classics as a school subject has taken on 
a different colour since they learned Latin and Greek at a public school thirty 
or foriy years ago. Indeed, there is the name of only one public school master 
on the Committee which produced the book, and he resigned in 1949. The 
Classics have long ago yielded their place of priority and privilege in the 
curriculum, and one notices that this volume comes sixth in the series, after 
Science, Modern Languages, History, English, and Geography. The question 
for the Latin teacher in the grammar school and secondary modern school 
today is not how to make his subject more lively, but how to keep it alive at 
all, in competition with many more obviously practical subjects, and often 
without the sympathy of the headmaster for so ‘unproductive’ a study. This 
is the angle of approach for the writers of this book, but there is nothing 
apologetic and nothing vague in what they say. The authors believe in their 
subject with deep conviction ; they believe in the importance of language and 
have some suspicion of the present emphasis on ‘non-verbal ability’: ‘It would 
indeed be ironic if the achievement of this century were to perfect the means 
of communication while inadvertently killing by neglect the meaning of com- 
munications’; nor are they prepared to accept appreciation of ‘the balanced 
grace of a Greek temple’ as a substitute for a knowledge of Greek : ‘Apprecia- 
tion without understanding is apt to wear thin.’ 

In chapter ii, ‘Junior and Middle School Latin’, as in the chapter on 
‘Teaching Methods’, the teaching of accidence and syntax is discussed in 
considerable detail. Some drudgery is contemplated as a necessary part of the 
training, but it is emphasized that at each stage, however humble, the boys 
(there is nothing specifically about the teaching of girls) should be given some 
sense of success and achievement, and they should be made to feel that Latin 
is a living tongue, e.g. by study of inscriptions or epitaphs in the school or in 
the church. Chapter v deals with sixth-form Classics and contains wise advice 
about choice of texts, unsupervised reading, and the use of translations. (A 
Frenchman is quoted for a comparison between translations and wives; they 
are either belles or fidéles.) It is refreshing to read a plea for some reading each 
year ‘off the examination syllabus’. A brief chapter on Ancient History, Life 
and Literature is sound, but does not go very deep. 

The chief problem for a sixth-form classical master today, when the Classics 
are fighting to maintain ‘a precarious foothold’, is the wide difference between 
the best and worst boys in a classical sixth, who must yet be taught together 
in a class—two or three scholarship boys, a larger number taking Latin as 
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a part of modern subjects, and a few who need Latin for Matriculation. Any 
teacher faced by a form so composed would read with profit this discussion of 
the difficulties and possible solutions. The chapter on Classics in the secondary 
modern school is a gallant assertion that some knowledge of classical antiquity 
can be successfully imparted to boys who are not qualified for a classical 
course, if only the right teacher can be found; books, wall maps, dramatic 
projects, ‘Latin words through English’—these naturally play an important 
part here. 

The two last chapters are on ‘Examinations’ and ‘Aids to the Teaching of 
Classics’. The latter contains a useful list of books for the school library, in- 
cluding the more readable books on archaeology, and has much information 
about film strips, coin casts, classical costumes for school plays, and so on. It 
may be remarked that most of the book deals with Latin only. There is one 
brief but sound chapter on the teaching of Greek, but the authors are opposed 
to the teaching of Greek without Latin. The present writer remembers Pass 
Mods. pupils from a famous public school who had studied Greek without 
Latin, and he would agree with the authors of this book. Chapter viii on 
Examinations is one of the best. It contains a warning, still not wholly unneeded, 
against the ‘clever’ examination question: ‘The teacher with a taste for 
epigram or neat anecdote, who fancies himself as a Latinist, may amuse him- 
self in composing a snappy passage for translation, but the first- or second- 
year examinee will neither see the joke nor understand the Latin.’ The same 
warning applies to the ‘clever’ general question for older boys. In a paper set 
to a public school sixth form I have seen this question: ‘Discuss Vergil (a) as 
a tactician, (0) as a liturgiologist’! The merits of Set Books as against Unseen 
Translation are fairly discussed, and ways are suggested by which to circumvent 
the candidate who simply learns by heart a rendering of his set books. Even 
in examinations on classical texts, ‘read partly in translation’, the authors 
rightly deprecate the setting of advanced essay questions: “The sort of know- 
ledge about Greece and Rome that can be appreciated by younger pupils, 
apart from the knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, is too wide and 
incidental to be examinable.’ Examples are also given of questions in Ancient 
History, which examiners in an effort to be original have made far too hard 
for the average candidate. 

The book concludes with useful appendixes ranging from “The Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin and Greek’ to ‘Examination Requirements for Entry to Univer- 
sities and Professions’. The former is well worth reading and is based on 
reputable modern authorities. We are directed, incidentally, to pronounce the 
Latin heu as the Cockney pronounces the English how. On the pronunciation 
of Greek, the authors quote with approval the saying of Goodwin, ‘It is safe 
to say that no one could now pronounce a sentence of Greek so that it would 
have been intelligible to Demosthenes or Plato’, but they add some useful 
general precepts. 

In general, this book leaves one with an impression that very good work 
is being done at all stages in classical education, against considerable odds. 
Schoolmasters who have read it will at any rate face even their unpromising 
classes with more hope and more faith, and professional examiners who 
scrutinize the results of school-teaching may be ready to judge them with more 
charity. 


Jesus College, Oxford J. T. CHRISTIE 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Norman O. Brown: Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony translated with an Introduction. 
(The Library of Liberal Arts, No. 
36.) Pp. 88. New York: Liberal 
Arts Press, 1953. Paper, $0.50. 


Tue back cover of this pamphlet gives thirty 
out of the first thirty-six titles in ‘The Library 
of Liberal Arts’; after Hesiod they range 
from Plato, by way of Dante, Calvin, Bishop 
Butler, and Emerson, to Bradley and Berg- 
son, with Plautus’ Menaechmi and Terence’s 
Andria as light relief. In this company Hesiod 
stands up surprisingly well, thanks to the 
publishers’ choice of Professor Brown of 
Wesleyan University as his interpreter. 
Brown knows his subject intimately, and he 
communicates the information, needed by a 
reader who cannot be expected to know much 
about Hesiod’s background, in a clear and 
readable English which has no affinity with 
that distressing ‘gobbledygook’ which is 
rapidly becoming the modern sermo cam- 
pestris. 

About half the book (pp. 7-48) is devoted 
to a thorough introduction, in which Brown 
discusses three main topics, the structure of 
the Theogony, its meaning, and its originality. 
He argues that the poem has a very definite 
plan, which can be used as a means of dis- 
tinguishing between the original components 
of the Theogony and later additions (e.g. lines 
291-332, 775-880, 956-1022). He interprets 
this original Theogony as the employment by 
Hesiod of a traditional poetic form, the 
genealogical catalogue, in an attempt to ex- 
plain his view of the present state of the 
universe as the result of an historical process 
of differentiation; in this the cosmic evolu- 
tion is from a natural to an anthropocentric 
order, and also from the primacy of the fe- 
male (symbolized by Earth) to that of the 
male. The section on the originality of the 
Theogony makes good use of the Hurrian 
Kumarbi myths and of the Accadian-Baby- 
lonian Enuma elish, pointing out a number of 
important differences in their treatment of 
outwardly similar materials. A_ selected 
bibliography follows (49); it ranges from 
V. G. Childe, Jt Happened in History (his New 
Light from the Most Ancient East would have 
been more in keeping with the general stan- 
dard of the bibliography) to Rzach’s article 
on Hesiod in Pauly-Wissowa and Schwenn’s 
Hesiods Theogonie. Notable absentees are W. 
Jaeger (both the first chapter of his Theology 
of the Early Greek Philosophers and the chapter 


on Hesiod in Paideia are relevant) and Her- 
mann Frankel (Dichtung und Philosophie des 
Sriihen Griechentums, chapter iii) ; room might 
perhaps have been found for J. Finegan, 
Light from the Ancient Past, and A. R. Burn, 


' The World of Hesiod, as well. 


The translation (53-82) follows Rzach’s 
third Teubner edition (1913) ; it is in prose 
and is complete. The longer passages which 
Brown athetizes are printed in italics; short 
‘interpolations’ are relegated to footnotes. 
The version reads smoothly, and gives a very 
fair general impression of the original ; but it 
could be more accurate in details without 
spoiling the general effect. Perhaps the worst 
difficulty for the ordinary reader will be the 
unfamiliar names. Few, even of those that 
are translatable, are translated in the text; 
spellings are latinized, sometimes even with 
-a for -n, and there are no accents or quan- 
tity marks. A short appendix (85-87) gives 
some essential help with four catalogues 
(Muses, Children of Night, Nereids, 
Oceanids). 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


Hérodote: Histoires, Livre viii. Texte 
établi et traduit par Pu.-E. LEGRAND. 
(Collection Budé.) Pp. 161 (double). 
Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. 
Paper, 700 fr. 


SEPARATE publication of Book viii may be 
unavoidable, but the arbitrary nature of 
Herodotean book-divisions becomes un- 
usually obvious from Legrand’s excellent 
framework of ‘Notices’. Discussion of chs. 1- 
26 must be sought in the preceding volume, 
while the detailed analysis following ch. 129 
(pp. 123-47) covers ‘Le reflux des barbares’ 
as far as ix. 89, an inconvenience for both 
volumes concerned. 

The text in general is sound enough and 
accurate. In 106. 11 correct dua to dpa, in 
75: 12, 9 to 7, and numerous accents. Apart 
from more than a dozen readings suggested 
or tentatively approved in the apparatus, 
over twenty textual modifications appear, 
almost all on minor points. In 30. 6 ‘oi om. 
ABCP. Libenter deleverim’ is a confusion 
with the following of. 137. 9-11, 7. BaowAdos 
(foav . . . 6 Sipos) ‘huc suadente Macan 
transtuli’: Macan suggested transposition of 
... only, deleting (as Legrand 
would also prefer) od podvov 6 dqpyos with 
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Holder and Stein. Hence correct the next 
item in the apparatus. Here, as elsewhere, 
differentiation between Stein’s editions is 
desirable. 60. 34 . . . mpooxwpéet, 
and 109. 20 xarapeivavras <dyewov 
are not unattractive. But other suggestions, 
e.g. 68. 6 rHv ye (3€ in such contexts is found 
elsewhere), go fin. érpdmovro with lacuna 
(the vague of seems preferable), 122. 3 [ra 
axpoBina] as gloss (similarly Powell [axpo- 
@ivma] ad init.), are not convincing. The 
apparatus sometimes lacks precision, e.g. 
28. 3 scripsi’—so Powell; 50. 2 
but no reference to Matthiae, 
HAG Powell, and n. 3, p. 35, prints Werfer’s 
eAnAvOee; 61. 11 ‘An av 
so Powell, n. ad loc. ; 98. 2 ‘<adyyeAov) addidi, 
coll. 54. 2,—Stein commented ‘fehlt dyyeAov 
imméa (c. 54. 2)’ (Powell reads imméa) ; 98. 13 
‘<map’) post mep addidi’—so Stein', and 
Legrand’s suggested lacuna hardly solves 
this dubious passage; 107. 6 ‘aviyov scripsi’ 
—so Powell. (Powell’s edition, though over- 
enthusiastic in finding glosses, contains much 
more useful textual and linguistic comment 
than its appearance in Legrand’s apparatus 
might suggest.) Legrand considers ch. 77 as 
authentic ; but the problem of 96. 7-8 is not 
solved by re xpnopav xrA. (see app. crit.). 

The translation shows the high level 
which previous volumes have taught us to 
expect, and adequate notes are provided for 
it and the ‘Notices’. The improvement in 
accuracy shown by the preceding volume is 
unfortunately not maintained. Errors in 
accents, breathings, and punctuation are 
many. Some quotations are faulty or differ 
from Legrand’s text, e.g. pp. 10, n. 3; 28, 
mn. 2, 3; 42, n. 2; 106, nn. 4, 5; 127, n. 7. 
On p. 49, n. 1, for viii. 200 read viii. 20, 
and on p. 51, n. 1, Pausan. x. 6. 3 and x. 32. 
2-7 respectively. On p. 151, n. 3, read 
p. 41, 1. 32, not dv; 
p. 128, no. 1, not on 113. 
15, Thuc. viii. 40, not vii. 40 (so Stein), 
mAcioror not mAciorov, (bis) not pup; 
77+ 3, codd. not xpjyara. 


G. Crement WHITTICK 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Georce Sarton: Ancient Science 
through the Golden Age of Greece. Pp. 
xxvi+646; 103 figs. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
(London: Oxford University Press), 
1953. Cloth, 635. net. 


Tue immense contribution of Dr. Sarton to 
the organization of the historical study of 


science is universally recognized. All who 
have had occasion to consult his Introduction 
to the History of Science or who have acquired 
the habit of looking through the pages of 
Isis know their debt to him. The Introduction 
is, however, rather a compilation of biblio- 
graphical material than a book designed 
for continuous reading. In the book under 
review Dr. Sarton has embarked on a 
continuous exposition of his subject in 
eight volumes of which this is the first. It 
carries us from the prehistoric dawn through 
the contributions of Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
the Aegean world, Homer and Hesiod, the 
Assyrians, and thereafter through the main 
Greek schools, right down to the Epicureans 
and the Stoics. It has great merits. I do not 
think there exists within the covers of any 
other one book a more comprehensive or a 
better documented account of Greek science. 
Any worker in this field will deprive himself 
of a most valuable aid if he neglects this 
volume. It is full; it is clear; it is rich in 
bibliographical material; it is illuminated 
by the forward look of one who knows the 
full development of the process to which the 
Greeks made a great early contribution. As 
a piece of bookmaking, with its numerous 
figures which include diagrams, maps, and 
reproductions of the title-pages of famous 
books, and, a matter of much greater im- 
portance, with its wise selection of material 
and its careful allocation of space to subject- 
matter, it is a model in the difficult art of the 
presentation of knowledge. Yet it has its 
weaker sides. Its tendency to be chatty, even 
garrulous, is to be excused, no doubt, by the 
fact that Dr. Sarton feels constrained to 
sugar the pill. He warns us that ‘the book 
is not written for classical philologists, but 
rather for students of science whose know- 
ledge of antiquity is rudimentary’. Yet the 
weakness is more than a fault of manner or 
style. Dr. Sarton often handles questions of 
general culture and does not always do so 
with the same sureness of touch as when he 
is within his chosen domain of positive 
science. 

BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 
University College, Swansea 


CONSTANTIN EMMANUEL PERIPHANA- 
kis: Les Sophistes et le Droit. Pp. 66. 
Athens: Eleftéroudakis, 1953. Paper, 
30,000 dr. 


Tue author neatly restates the doctrine of 
natural law, known from Hesiod onwards 
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and developed by Plato and Aristotle, whose 

rts and reconstructions of the views of 
the Sophists he implicitly accepts together 
with their criticisms of the typical Sophistic 
denial of objective truths and values. This 
denial he traces to Protagoras, whom most 
Sophists followed, either tacitly or openly, in 
their individualism and hedonism. Their 
standpoint is therefore that of ‘juridical 
positivism’, which ignores the sense of duty 
and of solidarity and human aspirations to- 
wards ideals such as ‘the common good’. It 
is the standpoint of the unphilosophic socio- 
logist, who ‘confounds the social fact with 
the ethical rule’: from the phenomenon that 


_ the strong often rule by force in their own 


interest he draws a fallacious ‘normative’ 
inference, that justice is the advantage of the 
stronger. Yet Sophists of this type assisted the 
growth of the philosophy of law by stimu- 
lating criticism and turning the interest of 
thinkers to social problems. 

Taking Protagoras’ myth as a genuine 

version of his views, the author interprets it 
strictly in accordance with the Sophist’s ‘sub- 
jectivism’ ; justice and mutual respect are in 
no sense innate ; produced by political neces- 
sity they emerge in, not prior to, the com- 
munity. One might object that these gifts of 
Hermes are afterwards inherited, and that 
their presence iu: all men is the basis of Prota- 
goras’ belief in democracy. Perhaps, then, 
Protagoras is even less consistent, and less 
sincere, than the author contends. In any 
case his conception of ‘the general interest’ 
was rudimentary; the laws to which he 
counselled obedience were not justified by 
any standard or ethical purpose, and could 
become instruments of injustice. Positivism 
thus leads to a barren juristic formalism ; and 
his doctrine differs little in essence from that 
of Thrasymachus and Callicles (here regarded 
as a Sophist and a real person) who advo- 
cate inequality and virtual anarchy in the 
name of the natural superiority of the strong 
man. 
There were other Sophists who in one way 
or another recognized the justice which is 
founded on the universal ‘nature’ of man, 
attacked ‘conventions’ such as slavery, and 
championed the natural law, fair shares, 
pan-Hellenism, and even, in anticipation of 
Zeno, cosmopolitanism. In this class are 
placed, with appropriate reservations, Hip- 
pias (who acknowledged the ‘unwritten 
laws’), Antiphon, Alcidamas, and Phaleas. 

This is a brief, but very lucid and, on the 
whole, very sound essay. 


J. TATE 
University of Sheffield 
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L. J. Ports: Aristotle On the Art of 
Fiction. An English Translation of 
The Poetics with an Introductory 
Essay and Explanatory Notes. Pp. 
94. Cambridge: University Press, 
1953. Paper, 6s. 


‘FicTion’—since metre is not so essential as 
imitation, and in particular because of the 
translator’s belief that according to 4.7°28-2 
an epic poem could be in prose. But he seems 
mistaken in claiming to have translated this 
passage ‘as it stands’. And it is not correct to 
condemn the ‘emendations’, adopted by, for 
example, Gudeman and Bywater, as ‘out- 
rageous’. It would have been an advantage 
if, on the nature of the textual tradition with 
reference to this crux, he had been directed 
to E. Lobel in C.Q. xxiii. 76. The translator 
seeks to reconcile his interpretation of this 
passage with 6074 by appealing to a distinc- 
tion between ‘essence’ and ‘nature’. But 
clearly he has not gone very deeply into such 
matters, and one can only record that the 
distinction, such as it is, is irrelevant to the 
question. 

Though the translation is neatly done and, 
on the whole, clear, it is doubtful whether 
‘the English reader’ who knows ‘little or no 
Greek’ will always find it more intelligible 
than the ‘academic heaviness’ of its prede- 
cessors. It is surely an ‘academic’ mind which 
prefers the old-fashioned ‘fable’ for ‘plot’, 
and ‘morality’ or the like for ‘character’, or 
which writes ‘flytings’ (4827), ‘words used 
semantically’ (50°14), ‘history agglomerates’ 
(51>7), ‘multifabular’ (56712), ‘extravagance’ 
(for ‘improbability’, 60413), etc. Other ob- 
scure or inaccurate renderings include: ‘well 
surveyed’ ‘susceptibilities’ (ai- 
oOjces), ‘possibility depends on conviction’ 
(51°16), ‘life-size’ (etxd7a, 5654), ‘many im- 
probabilities are probable when (or “as’’) 
they turn out’ (56724, 61°15), ‘indistinctly’ 
(dpupjrws, 6032), ‘it is actually thrust upon 
us’ (6130). Some of the helps to the reader 
have gone wrong: Telegonus is given a long 
penultimate (p. 35), and Aegisthus is ‘the 
murderer of Agamemnon’ in Aeschylus (p. 85). 

The introduction and the longer notes will 
be found stimulating and helpful. Some of 
the matter, however, seems fanciful : one note 
is based on the supposition that xafodov 
means ‘according to the whole’ and ignores 
its technical uses; another ‘almost’ equates 
‘imitation’ with ‘emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity’. In sum, this little book, though 
good, could easily have been much better. 

J. TATE 


University of Sheffield 
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Antonio Tovar: Aristoteles, Retorica. 
Edicién del texto con aparato critico, 
traduccién, prélogo y notas. Pp. 
xlviii+245. Madrid: Instituto de Es- 
tudios Politicos, 1953. Paper, 100 ptas. 


Tuis will be a very useful edition of the 
Rhetoric for Spanish readers. The introduc- 
tion, founded mainly on Radermacher and 
Solmsen, summarizes what is known or may 
be surmised about earlier manuals of rhetoric, 
and gives some data for the conflict between 
rhetoric and philosophy with a note on 
Aristotle’s attitude towards this question. 
The text which is accompanied by a Spanish 
translation en face, is well printed in large 
erect Greek type. Tovar regrets that no 
proper stemma has yet been produced for 
the deteriores, and appears to think that 
Roemer’s edition of 1898 has been followed 
with excessive confidence by its successors. 
His own text, however, does not depart from 
Roemer’s in more than a dozen points, all 
of small importance; e.g. at 1391711 
Roemer’s €orw is discarded (but his quota- 
tion-marks are then wrongly retained). At 
one may note Oparr’ Foe adopted 
from Radermacher (Meineke’s part not 
being mentioned), to whose Artium Scriptores 
(p. 110) the reader is referred for the ex- 
planation. The apparatus is also an adapta- 
tion and abbreviation of Roemer’s, but later 
work like that of K. Horna (Wiener Studien, 
li, 1933) is taken into account. At 141453, 4 
corrections mentioned in Roemer are 
curiously assigned to Radermacher, but 
otherwise the work is very carefully done 
and misprints are few. 

The notes are brief and contain no 
novelties. That on 1409*28 is typical: atten- 
tion is called to the discrepancies between 
the quotation and the version of Herodotus’ 
opening words presented by the Herodotean 
manuscripts, but nothing is said in explana- 
tion of the judgement on Herodotus’ methods 
of composition. There are dangers in this 
tabloid form of annotation: if it is stated that 
Plato condemned rhetoric (p. 82) it should 
be added that the rhetoric which he con- 
demned was rather different from the 
rhetoric which Aristotle is seeking to estab- 
lish. The lack of a full-scale commentary is 
perhaps explained by a remark in the intro- 
duction that possibly we are as little able to 
understand Aristotle’s treatment of oratory 
and prose-style as Averroes was able to 
understand his treatment of tragedy—and 
for a similar reason. This seems to be an 
unduly pessimistic view of the situation. 


University of Sheffield J. TATE 
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JosepH Henricus HERMAN ALEx- 
ANDER INDEMANS: Studién over Theo- 
phrastus, vooral met Betrekking tot zijn 
‘Bios Theoretikos’ en zijn Zedeprenten. 
Pp. xii+139. Nijmegen: Janssen, 
1953- Paper. 

Tue greater part of this doctoral dissertation 
from the University of Amsterdam consists 
of sober and careful summaries of the posi- 
tions adopted by scholars over various 
problems connected with Theophrastus, and 
the work as a whole has rather the air of an 
article intended for an encyclopaedia. Thus 
we begin with a critical discussion of the life 
of Theophrastus and his personality. We 
proceed to a survey of his writings and a dis- 
cussion of his relations to philosophic schools 
other than the Lyceum and his. originality 
in comparison with Aristotle. About half- 
way through the dissertation we approach 
more nearly the main purpose of the work, 
the Characters of Theophrastus. Here the main 
attention is paid to style. First we are given 
an analysis of Theophrastus’ own theories 
about styles of writing, and an attempt is 
made to see how far Theophrastus applied 
his theories in his own writings. Then turning 
to the Characters themselves, we have first a 
careful digest of the different views pro- 
pounded as to their authorship and composi- 
tion, and then a discussion of their style 
under the same headings as in the previous 
discussion. After a digression on the nature 
of humour in general we come to the con- 
clusion : Theophrastus, though committed to 
an ideal of theoria, had other sides to his 
character and the Characters are the fruit 
of his feeling for yeAofov. 

Perhaps because an attempt has been 
made to cover so much ground, many of the 
problems raised are discussed too briefly ; and 
it might have been wiser if the investigations 
into style and language had been carried 
farther at the expense of omitting altogether 
some of the other topics discussed. As it is, 
though the argument is careful and able, it 
is not very easy to say what is new in the 
treatment. In view of the title it should per- 
haps be said that there is no attempt to 
explain the contents of the Characters in terms 
of the concept of the theoretic life nor is 
there anything of special interest said about 
the nature of the concept or its origin and 
development. The reference seems to have 
been introduced simply to make the point 
that whatever may have been Theophrastus’ 
own views it is wrong to suppose that he 
himself was in fact merely an armchair 
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Greorc Luck: Der Akademiker Antio- 
chos. (Noctes Romanae, 7.) Pp. 98. 
Bern: Haupt, 1953. Paper, 9 Sw. fr. 


Antiocuus of Ascalon became head of the 
Academy at Athens about 79 B.c. His im- 
portance lies partly in his break with the 
teachings of his immediate predecessors and 
his attempt to go back to the teaching of the 
Early Academy, and partly in the very con- 
siderable influence which he exercised upon 
Cicero, who had attended his lectures in 
Athens. The present monograph does not 
attempt to deal with every aspect of Antio- 
chus, but has in the first instance the more 
modest aim ‘to make it possible’, as the 
author says, ‘to survey the attested fragments 
of Antiochus and so to provide a more secure 
foundation for research’. Accordingly we are 
given the text of some eighty-six named 
fragments and references to Antiochus. The 
decision to admit only fragments attributed 
to Antiochus by name accords with current 
preferences in such matters, but the claim 
that this provides something new and valu- 
able in the case of Antiochus may seem a 
little strange. Technically, a collection of the 
fragments of Antiochus may not have been 
made before in this form, but the vast 
majority of the named fragments are readily 
accessible and are listed, for example, in the 
note to Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen, iii. 1. 
The main purpose of the monograph is in 
fact something rather different from the 
collection of named fragments. The preface 
argues that the method followed by Rein- 
hardt in the study of Posidonius is unsound. 
What is wanted, at least in the case of 
Antiochus, is a sort of running commentary 
on the named fragments, which may in turn 
lead us on to other texts based upon Antio- 
chus which do not mention him by name. 
On occasion, however, the sphere of con- 
jecture need not be altogether avoided. 
This is excellent in theory, though it may 
be doubted how far it really differs from the 
methods used by Reinhardt in the case of 
Posidonius. And in fact, after a discussion 
of the evidence for the life and writings of 
Antiochus, the rest of the monograph is 
devoted to the consideration of passages 
other than those in which Antiochus’ name 
occurs but which have been attributed to 
Antiochus at various times. Many interesting 
points of detail are brought out. But despite 
the claims made in the preface it is hard to 
see how the method actually followed repre- 
sents any significant departure from well- 
trodden paths. Indeed, it is very probable 
that the content of the named fragments is 
simply insufficient to enable us to identify 
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unnamed material from Antiochus without 
the introduction of more general and highly 
debatable premisses. It is a weakness of 
the present work that there is insufficient 
examination of such premisses. In particular 
there is no discussion of the general question 
of the sources of Cicero’s philosophic works 
and the extent to which he may have used 
Plato and the dialogues of Aristotle directly 
and not through intermediaries. Luck is in- 
clined to argue that because Cicero or some 
other author offers a synthesis, or what 
appears to be a synthesis, of Platonic and 
Peripatetic material at any one point, this 
indicates Antiochus as a source because 
Antiochus is known to have made just this 
sort of synthesis. This is particularly clear in 
the discussion of the Somnium Scipionis, where 
we are simply told (p. 33) that it is ‘un- 
likely’ that Cicero drew directly upon the 
dialogues of Aristotle, and that Antiochus 
knew the Protrepticus. We are to infer that 
Cicero took not only the general theme of 
the Somnium from Antiochus but also the 
references to the Protrepticus. This could be 
true, but ifso it needs establishing by methods 
different from those here employed. 

The general trend of Luck’s discussion 
leads to the recognition of material from 
Antiochus in almost all the cases where 
this has previously been claimed. In the 
Academics and De Finibus Cicero is writing 
more or less explicitly from the viewpoint of 
Antiochus. In addition, according to R. E. 
Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platon- 
ism, the following works were in 1937 re- 
garded ‘by general consent’ as dependent 
upon Antiochus: Cicero, De Legibus (in 
part), De Finibus ii and iv, and (in part) iand 
iii, Tusculans iii and iv, with parts of v, De 
Fato, Topica, De Oratore, Partitiones Oratoriae. 
The last four are not discussed by Luck; in 
the other cases material from Antiochus is 
regarded as likely or established. So also for 
Sextus Empiricus, Varro cited by St. Augus- 
tine, Clement of Alexandria, Strom. viii, and 
the account of Peripatetic ethics by Arius 
Didymus preserved in Stobaeus, all of which 
have previously been claimed for Antiochus. 


G. B. KerFerD 
University of Manchester 


GinTHER FreymuTH: Zur Lehre von 
den Gétterbildern in der epikureischen 
Philosophie. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Institut 
fur hellenistisch-rémische Philosophie, 
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Veréffentlichung Nr. 2.) Pp. 43. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1953. 


Paper, DM. 6.50. 


Tuis pamphlet is concerned with two related 
and extremely difficult problems—how did 
Epicurus envisage the physical nature of the 
gods, and what did he suppose was the rela- 
tion between the physical nature of the gods 
and their images in our minds. The answer 
to both problems is almost certainly given, 
or at least referred to, in two short passages, 
the scholium to the first of the Principal 
Doctrines of Epicurus preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius x. 139, and Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum i. 49. But their difficulty and ob- 
scurity is such that the greater part of the 
present discussion is necessarily devoted to 
the dissection of the bewildering number 
of divergent interpretations already pro- 
pounded. Of the scholium Freymuth holds 
a view similar to that put forward by Diano 
in 1946—there was for Epicurus only one 
kind of gods, but we receive two kinds of 
images from them, one directly and the 
other mediately. But unlike Diano, Frey- 
muth would keep a suggestion of Diels, that 
the mediated images come to us disturbed 
by contact with the stars. The passage in 
Cicero is then interpreted in the light of the 
doctrine found in the scholium. First ad 
numerum is taken as meaning ‘in their total 
number’, and so as unrelated to the xar’ 
dpiOydv of the scholium. Next the words 
imaginibus similitudine et transitione perceptis are 
explained as referring to the two different 
ways of perceiving the two different kinds 
of images of the gods. Then Diels’ similium 
rerum is accepted for simillumarum imaginum 
of the manuscripts, and without any other 
change in the text of the manuscripts the 
meaning is taken to be that an infinite stream 
of matter flows to the gods, making it possible 
for images to flow from them to us. 

All this will require most careful con- 
sideration, and whether the author’s parti- 
cular suggestions be accepted or rejected, his 
discussion will still be of great value for its 
careful and critical account of the various 
theories already put forward. On the actual 
interpretation it will be sufficient here to say 
that the solution offered for the passage in 
Cicero is at its best in providing a coherent 
and likely account of Epicurean doctrine. 
To the present reviewer it seems doubtful 
whether, at two points at least, the Latin 
text can really be made to yield the sense 
which it has been given. 

G. B. Kerrerp 
University of Manchester 
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Orro LuscHnaT: um Text von 
Philodems Schrift De Musica. Pp. 36. 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1953. 
Paper, DM. 8.20. 


Tuis essay forms a preliminary study for a 
new edition of the De Musica under the 
auspices of the Institut fiir hellenistisch- 
rémische Philosophie der Deutschen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, in 
which the author reviews the history of the 
transmission of the text and in particular the 
two previous editions of Kemke and van 
Krevelen. Luschnat recommends a closer 
adherence to the now generally accepted 
techniques in editing texts which depend 
almost solely on a sizigle mutilated papyrus, 
in the precise indication of the order of 
fragments and the number of lines or letters 
in lost portions, and the notation of defective 
readings, omissions, additions, etc., accord- 
ing to the rules promulgated at the Leyden 
papyrological conference. 

The linking up of many of the columns 
and half-columns of Book iii was Kemke’s 
most valuable contribution in the Teubner 
text, but Luschnat rightly observes that the 
difficulty of appreciating his introduction, 
with its accumulation of inevitable but irk- 
some references to the volume and fragment 
number of the original publication of the 
Volumina Herculanensia, has not invited much 
additional labour in this field, and he notes 
several faulty citations in Kemke which 
could lead to further confusion. A table 
giving the correspondence of the V.H. and 
Kemke’s fragment numbers, additional 
charts demonstrating as far as possible the 
order and positioning of the fragments of 
Book iii and facsimiles of some of these as 
reconstituted, form a useful appendix to the 
essay. 

More important, however, are Luschnat’s 
strictures on van Krevelen’s 1939 edition. 
This is now probably in most libraries and, 
in spite of the linguistic difficulties of the 
translation and commentary for English 
readers, has been generally supposed to 
supersede Kemke’s text. In fact Luschnat 
has examined it with great thoroughness and 
found much to criticize. He finds, for ex- 
ample, that van Krevelen has carelessly re- 
produced several incorrect references, line 
numbers, etc., from Kemke, and has even 
mistaken the application of a reading which 
Kemke himself altered in his Corrigenda. 
Luschnat demonstrates also how he has 
fallen into error in his use of critical signs 
and is not consistent in the application of 
those which he sets out for his own text. van 
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Krevelen does not make clear the peculiar 
feature of these papyri which makes the 
citation of papyrus readings more trouble- 
some than in the case of more recent dis- 
coveries, viz. that our texts of Philodemus 
are based on copies of the charred manu- 
script rolls, and readings may not necessarily 
always be those of the original papyrus. His 
use of points under letters to indicate ‘lit- 
terae mutilae sed non dubiae’ is also shown 
to be unmethodical. 

Luschnat ends with a short section in 
which he gives his recommendations for the 
use of critical signs in the text of Philodemus 
based on the Leyden system. If the editor of 
the forthcoming edition is as strict and 
thorough in the application of critical 
techniques as Luschnat shows himself to be 
here, the text will be awaited with interest by 
scholars both of philosophy and of Greek 
music. 

E. K. BorTHWICK 
University of Leeds 


A. H. Armstronc: Plotinus. Pp. 174. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1953. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


PRoFEssOR ARMSTRONG’s excellent little vol- 
ume will meet a real need, and do so most 
admirably. Plotinus is an important thinker 
who (despite Mackenna’s translation) has 
not hitherto been easily accessible to the 
ordinary English reader, though interest in 
him has steadily grown. What is here pro- 
vided is a small volume of selections, pre- 
ceded by an Introduction and followed by a 
dozen pages of notes. 

In his selection of passages Professor Arm- 
strong has succeeded in covering all the main 
aspects of Plotinus’ thought, and he has 
rightly felt himself at liberty to arrange them 
by subject-matter in a way more helpful to 
the reader than the artificial system adopted 
by Porphyry, which can after all claim no 
special authority. The list of passages on pp. 
43-47 makes reference easy, besides provid- 
ing a conspectus of all the treatise-headings 
as found in Porphyry’s edition and giving 
Porphyry’s chronological order too. The 
translation also includes a few of the most 
interesting passages in Porphyry’s Life. 

The text adopted for the selections from 
Porphyry’s Life and from Enneads i-iii is the 
new one of Henry and Schwyzer (1951) ; for 
the rest Professor Armstrong has relied on 
the Budé text of Bréhier, though with certain 
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alterations. He does in fact make it clear 
(pp. 41-42) that, like Henry and Schwyzer 
and also like the recent Italian translator 
Vincenzo Cilento, he thinks Bréhier’s text 
unsatisfactory. The translation is eminently 
clear, and at points it attains real beauty, as 
may be seen from the following: ‘So he who 
inquires whence the living things come, is 
inquiring whence the heaven There comes ; 
and this amounts to asking the origin of 
living reality There; and this is the same as 
asking whence comes life, and universal life 
and universal Soul and universal Nous, in 
that world There where there is no poverty or 
impotence, but everything is filled full of life, 
boiling with life. Things There flow in a way 
from a single source, not like one particular 
breath, or warmth, but as if there were a 
single quality containing in itself and pre- 
serving all qualities, sweet taste and smell 
and the quality of wine with all other fla- 
vours, visions of colours and all that touch 
perceives, all too that hearing hears, all tunes 
and every rhythm’ (p. 81, from vi. 7. 12). 

The Introduction (pp. 11-42) gives an 
admirable survey of what is known of Plo- 
tinus’ life, and of the antecedents and back- 
ground of his philosophy in philosophical and 
religious thought ; it then goes on to survey his 
main doctrines. Professor Armstrong main- 
tains the essential unity of Plotinus’ thought 
(but see the note, p. 166, on v. 3. 3-4) as 
against F, Heinemann, and rightly insists on 
the thoroughly Hellenic character of his 
system. Again, he holds throughout to a 
monistic interpretation. Introduction and 
notes are alike excellent; nevertheless at 
the end one cannot help feeling that even 
with their aid Plotinus makes very severe 
demands on the non-specialist reader, and 
that, without the guidance of a larger survey 
such as Inge’s great work or Professor Arm- 
strong’s own The Architecture of the Intelligible 
Universe in the Philosophy of Plotinus, he may 
feel baffled and discouraged. However, the 
present volume gives a short bibliography 
(pp. 41-42) which the footnotes to the Intro- 
duction supplement. As a useful introductory 
study J. Katz, Plotinus’ Search for the Good (New 
York, 1950) might also have been men- 
tioned. 

It is a pity that the notes say nothing on 
the importance of ideas of sympathetic magic 
as a remote source for the cosmological con- 
ceptions of iv. 4. 40 (pp. 110-11). On p. 14, 
for ‘David Garnett’ read ‘Richard Garnett’ ; 
at p. 144, I. 2, for ‘an’ read ‘and’; on p. 161, 
for ‘D (d), p. 71’ read ‘D (a), p. 71’. 


D. A. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 
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G. Zuntz: The Text of the Epistles. 
Disquisition upon the Corpus 
Paulinum. (Schweich Lectures, 1946.) 


Pp. xviii+295. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1953. Cloth, 
275. 6d. net. 


Dr. Zuntz is convinced that most modern 
New Testament textual critics suffer from 
undue scepticism ; and he believes it possible 
to determine the right reading far more often 
than is generally admitted. As his field for the 
demonstration of this thesis he has chosen the 
Corpus Paulinum, and from it 1 Corinthians 
and Hebrews as representative epistles—with 
occasional glimpses outside. 

So far as the textual tradition is concerned, 
Dr. Zuntz starts from ‘the oldest manuscript’ 
(p**) and establishes the group ‘p** B 1739 
sah. boh. Clem. Orig.’, which he labels 
‘proto-Alexandrian’: its text is due, he sug- 
gests, to Christian scholars at Alexandria, 
well versed in the traditional critical method, 
who worked c. 180-200. Next, a comparison 
of the ‘proto-Alexandrians’ with the later 
Alexandrians (headed by &), the Westerns, 
and the Byzantines, leads to the conclusion 
that all are ‘streams’ from a second-century 
‘reservoir’, fed in turn (by corruption) from 
the archetype of the Corpus, which is dated 
¢. 100. There is no ‘Neutral’ text: neither 
was the Western text ‘the text of the second 
century’. The Western text is in fact a 
‘muddy’ stream from the reservoir: the 
‘proto-Alexandrians’ represent a ‘pure’ 
stream, from which derived both ‘Caesarean’ 
and ‘Neutral’ texts; while the Byzantines, so 
far from being completely negligible, often 
retain readings of great antiquity, many of 
which are correct. 

But in assessing correctness textual evi- 
dence is not the only criterion. In spite of 
(and because of) the number of extant manu- 
scripts no stemma is possible: only a small 
fraction of the evidence has been preserved ; 
and we are left, for the period before 400 at 
least, with nothing but ‘samples of water 
drawn from a large stream at different 
places’. Accordingly the linguistic and gram- 
matical usage of the time, rhythm, Pauline 
style, and contemporary philosophical and 
theological debates are all brought into 
play. 

No doubt Dr. Zuntz is over-dogmatic in 
the statement of his conclusions, especially 
in his judgements on individual readings: 
often enough there are good reasons alleged, 
but the verdict cannot be as clear-cut as it is 
made to appear ; and far too many readings 
are ‘correct’ or ‘faulty’ without any reasons 


at all. He tends, too, to over-categorize—as 
when he divides Western readings into three 
classes, and then finds some of his first class 
(‘purely Western’) elsewhere! Also, he as- 
sumes too easily that all readings are derived 
either directly, or by corruption, from ‘the 
archetypal Corpus’: may not some of them 
have come from copies of separate epistles, 
or from other collections ? And was Hebrews 
a happy choice as one of only two representa- 
tive epistles in view of the early disputes 
about its authorship, which must necessarily 
have affected the tradition of the text? 
Nevertheless, no one will deny that Dr. 
Zuntz has made an outstanding contribution 
to New Testament textual scholarship. At 
the lowest estimate he has shown clearly that 
although absolute certainty may be unattain- 
able, the margin of uncertainty is very much 
narrower than many recent works have led 


us to suppose. 
Oriel College, Oxford 


H. F. D. Sparks 


Gregorii Nazianzeni 2vyxpiois Biwv. 
Carmen edidit, apparatu critico 
munivit, quaestiones peculiares ad- 
iecit HENR1cus MarTiINus WERHAHN. 
Pp. xi + 104. Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz, 1953. Paper, DM. 9. 


Tuis scholarly and learned edition makes a 
useful contribution to the study of fourth- 
century Christian writers. The poem itself 
appears to have little literary merit. The 
matter is trite and its expression often in- 
elegant. It consists of a dialogue between the 
Worldly Life and the Spiritual Life in which 
the advantages of both are argued before a 
Stranger, who gives judgement in favour of 
the latter. The poem gains in interest if the 
editor is right in supposing (p. 103) that it 
reflects difficulties and problems experienced 
by Gregory himself. 

In his introductory sections Dr. Werhahn 
gives a clear account of the six manuscripts 
which contain this poem, and by an examina- 
tion of their characteristic errors determines 
their relation to each other and to the arche- 
type. The date of the poem is discussed and 
it is concluded that it was written shortly 
after A.p. 380, the date of the twenty-sixth 
speech, to parts of which the poem shows 
some similarity. There is a statistical analysis 
of Gregory’s iambic usage, an essential pre- 
liminary to editing the text and one which 
the scholar responsible for the Migne text had 
obviously neglected. These prolegomena con- 
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clude with a discussion of the form of the 
poem and the nature of the popular ‘dia- 
tribe’, traces of which are clearly apparent 
in the poem. 

Werhahn’s text differs significantly from 
that of Migne in about thirty-five places, and 
in most cases he argues convincingly for the 
reading he adopts. Apart from this he cor- 
rects Migne on several points of orthography 
and form, and sometimes considerably im- 
proves on Migne’s punctuation. The only 
original emendation is po¢yjoes (128) for 
the manuscript variants ¢opyjces, dpovyicers, 
and éAxtoes. The conjecture is ingenious, 
but the meaning (‘supping on gruel’) seems 
a little far-fetched in the context. The appa- 
ratus is full and clear (although it should 
have included the reading wraioa in 241, to 
which reference is made in the commentary). 

The commentary is particularly valuable 
for the numerous quotations from Gregory 
and other writers which help to explain 
points of subject-matter, vocabulary, and 
syntax by providing apt parallels. Some of 
the grammatical notes are perhaps super- 
fluous; it seems unnecessary in a work of 
this kind to list examples in classical Greek 
of such constructions as éws taking the sub- 
junctive without dv. There are, however, a 
number of points on which one would have 
liked fuller comment, e.g. the construction 
in 58, the meaning of orpo¢ais in 73 and of 
éyyv0ev in 87, the meaning of 108, the con- 
struction of xovpdy in 148, the meaning of 
174. 

Thirty pages of supplementary notes deal 
mainly with passages in Gregory’s works 
which appear to reflect the writings of earlier 
philosophers. Werhahn is very rightly reluc- 
tant to believe that Gregory was directly in- 
fluenced by these writers. He shows that 
Gregory had no real knowledge of earlier 
philosophers and that traces of their writings 
found in his works merely reflect common- 
places of popular philosophy current in his 
day. 

H. Li. 
King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Stic Y. Rupsperc: Etudes sur la 
tradition manuscrite de saint Basile. 
Pp. 224. Uppsala: Lundegqvist, 
1953. Paper, Kr. 20. 


Or the three great Cappadocian Christians 
of the late fourth century Gregory of Nyssa 
has hitherto attracted most of the attention 
from critical scholarship. His brother Basil 
has not quite his acuteness of mind, and is 
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rather the organizer and administrator, 
ordering monastic life and taking a leading 
part in ecclesiastical politics. But serious 
study has been gravely hindered by the lack 
of a proper edition of his works. Jaeger’s 
edition of Nyssen, begun in Germany with 
the money raised in honour of the sixtieth 
birthday of Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, is now 
being continued from the U.S.A. and pro- 
mises well. Meanwhile investigation is pro- 
ceeding of the vast and complex tradition of 
Basil; the work so far published is of high 
quality (Bessiéres, Cavallin, Amand, Gribo- 
mont), and the monograph here noticed is 
a welcome furthering of this important study. 
Three separate manuscript traditions exist 
for the homilies, the ascetica, and the corre- 
spondence (within which the ‘canonical’ 
letters have a peculiar position). Rudberg 
presents in coherent form a classification of 
the numerous manuscripts of the three 
traditions. Particularly interesting are his 
remarks (pp. 41 ff.) on the earliest collection 
of the letters made soon after Basil’s death 
by Gregory Nazianzen, and his comments 
(pp. 121 ff.) on Gribomont’s analysis of the 
tradition of the ascetica. He declares himself 
anxious to avoid the seductive question of 
authenticity (pp. 10 f.), but in fact has some 
good comments to make about the Libanius— 
Basil correspondence (p. 20) and important 
observations on Ep. 42 (pp. 137f.). In the 
last part of the book he edits three of the 
letters: Ep. 2, to Gregory Nazianzen, Ep. 
150, to Amphilochius of Iconium, and Ep. 
173, the letter to Theodora. 


Queen’s College, 
Cambridge 


H. CHapwick 


Vittore Pisani: Allgemeine und Ver- 
gleichende Sprachwissenschaft; Indoger- 
manistik; Jutrus Poxorny: Kelto- 
logie. (Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
berichte, Geisteswiss. Reihe, 
Band 2.) Pp. 199. Bern: Francke, 
1953. Paper. 


Tue contributions of the two authors to this 
volume are of approximately equal length, 
but deal with fields of very unequal extent. 
Pokorny’s report aims (as far as the reviewer 
can judge) at a complete bibliographical 
record of the work done in certain depart- 
ments of Celtic studies between about 1935 
and 1951, together with a mention of the 
most important work in other departments. 
The classical linguist and those who are 
interested in the place of the early Italic 
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peoples among the races of Europe will find 
the chapter on the prehistory of the Celts 
especially useful. The whole report is yet 
another monument to the outstanding energy 
and learning of its author. 

The wider scope of Pisani’s report imposes 
correspondingly greater problems of selection 
and proportion. In each of its two parts, 
Genera ] Linguistic and Indo-European Lin- 
guistic, he gives a conspectus of the work 
done in the period 1936 to 1950. Since it is 
possible for him to mention only the most 
important books and papers, those subjects 
on which less has been written tend to re- 
ceive fuller bibliographical treatment. Apart 
from this unavoidable disproportion, the 
author’s allocation of space to particular 
subjects and writings will not in all respects 
meet with universal agreement. The number 
of pages (almost six) devoted to Specht’s Der 
Ursprung der indogermanischen Deklination very 
greatly exceeds that given to any other work 
or indeed to many subjects, and does more 
than justice to the book’s importance, con- 
siderable though it admittedly is. Some 
subjects are not mentioned except in the sum- 
mary of Specht’s book, for example gender, 
heteroclisis, and root-extension. Although 
the treatment of some topics, especially in 
the part on General Linguistic, is so brief 
as to seem rather superficial, others are set 
out with admirable fullness, and, whenever 
it is desirable to round off his account of 
a particular development, Pisani does not 
hesitate to recall the fundamental literature 
of the period before 1936, as in his history 
of the Indo-European laryngeal controversy 
and of the attempts to connect the Indo- 
European with other language-families. Of 
course no two scholars would have made 
exactly the same choice of works for inclusion 
or omission. To the present reviewer, though 
doubtless not to others, one or two omitted 
writings seem at least as important as some 
of those included, for example G. M. 
Messing, ‘Selected Studies in Indo-European 
Phonology (Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, lvi-lvii, 1947), and E. Raucq, 
Contributions a la linguistique des noms d’ animaux 
en indo-européen (1939). It is all to the good 
that Pisani does not conceal his own interests 
and views. Indeed, his criticism is sometimes 
surprising in its asperity, as in his attack 
(only in part justified) on a theory of Ben- 
veniste (pp. 51-52). There are some minor 
misprints, including four in the first ten lines 
of p. 65. The usefulness of the whole volume 
is greatly enhanced by excellent indexes of 
authors, words, and subjects. 

The new researcher in the fields covered 
by these reports will find them valuable not 


only as a guide to the most important litera- 
ture written since the middle thirties, but 
also as an indication of which lines of re- 
search and speculation have received most 
attention in that period. The established 
specialist will find pleasure in these accounts 
of work done in subjects kindred to his own. 
The classical scholar, especially if he is con- 
cerned with the teaching of Greek and 
Latin grammar, will be able to make from 
this book a juster appraisal of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the classical languages, and to 
estimate how far the traditional exposition 
of their accidence and syntax lags behind 
recent developments in linguistic theory. 


D. M. Jones 
Westfield College, London 


W. J. W. Koster: Traité de métrique 
grecque suivi d’un précis de métrique 
latine. Deuxiéme édition augmentée. 
Pp. vii+380. Leyden: Sijthoff, 
1953. Cloth, fl. 32.50. 


Tuts second edition of Professor Koster’s 
Traité is most welcome. It has been expanded 
from the first edition of 1936 by some fifty 
pages, the largest supplements being on 
prosody, the dactylic hexameter, the iambic 


trimeter, and colometry. There are many 
minor additions and modifications, and the 
bibliography has been brought down to 
1950. That it stops there is doubtless another 
symptom of post-war publishing difficulties ; 
it is a pity that the excellent section on 
prosody could not take into account the 
problems raised by the Gyges-fragment, and 
the Supplices is of course still referred to as 
the ‘oldest play of Aeschylus’. 

It is inevitable that a comprehensive and 
systematic treatment of this kind should in- 
volve some falsification of a subject like 
Greek metric, in appearance so susceptible 
of mathematical tabulation, in reality so 
richly illogical and full of baffling uncer- 
tainties. This book suffers chiefly from the 
attempt to treat all lyric poetry under the 
same heads, so that, for instance, the reader 
might be left under the illusion that Pindar 
and Simonides construct their stanzas in 
more or less self-evident cola in just the same 
way as the dramatists, that ‘logaoedic’ 
phrases can be taken to pieces with the same 
confidence as dactylo-epitrite, that single 
iambic and trochaic ‘feet’ are real and useful 
units of analysis even though they are 
‘mostly’ found in ‘syzygies’ or pairs, where 
for some reason the alternate numbers may 
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‘become spondees’ instead. There is no dis- 
cussion at all of the problem of anceps and 
the laws of its behaviour, though this is of 
central importance in the theory of quantita- 
tive metric. There is no recognition of the 
interpenetrability of iambic and trochaic 
movement; rather than admit so incon- 
veniently imprecise a concept as ‘iambo- 
trochaic’ the author asks us to accept such 
distortions as ‘trochaic catalectic pentapodies 
with anaclasis’. He does not make clear how 
weak the evidence is for the existence in the 
classical period of verses composed in ab- 
normally long syllables (few scholars, surely, 
would now accept the Zed mavrwy dpxd as 
authentic Terpander). Among smaller 
points, from p. 310 one would get the im- 
pression that the cordax was the normal 
dance-movement of the comic chorus. 
This is nevertheless a scholarly and ex- 
tremely useful work, not least for the admir- 
able summary of Latin metric with which it 
concludes. 
A. M. 


Birkbeck College, London 


Pentti AALTO: Studien zur Geschichte 
des Infinitivs im Griechischen. (Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, 
Ser. B, Tom. 80, 2.) Pp. 116. 
Helsinki: Academy, 1953. Paper, 
400 mk, 


In the first of the four main parts of his book 
Aalto considers the notion of infinitive and 
the formal origin of the Greek infinitives. 
Finding no reason to question the accepted 
view that they represent earlier case-forms 
of verbal nouns, he examines and rejects the 
thesis that these forms were datives, and 
holds that they were locatives with final 
meaning, or, as he more cautiously puts it in 
his concluding summary, ‘Zielkasus eines 
Verbalabstraktums’. The second part deals 
with the articular infinitive. Statistics, partly 
compiled by the author, are given for the 
frequency of each case of the article with in- 
finitive in most classical and a number of 
post-classical works, including the separate 
books of the Septuagint and New Testament. 
The evidence of the articular infinitive for 
the authorship of the Scriptural books is 
tentatively assessed ; its relation in the Septua- 
gint to certain Hebrew constructions is noted 
and Thackeray’s view upheld (p. 65). In 
summing up this part, Aalto briefly traces 
the development of the three uses of the 
articular infinitive—as abstract noun, as 
equivalent to an adverbial clause, and as 
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equivalent to a simple infinitive. This last 
use provides a transition to the third part, 
which deals with the final and ‘free’ uses of 
the genitive of the infinitive. After reviewing 
the examples of the infinitival genitive of 
purpose in classical literature, and com- 
paring it with some other (especially ad- 
nominal) uses in Thucydides, Aalto rejects 
the view that it is of early origin. Holding (as 
others, including Schwyzer) that it arose 
from certain adnominal and adverbial usages, 
he draws attention to the fact that the great 
majority of the earliest examples express 
negative purpose, and consequently suggests 
that the final/consecutive meaning derived 
originally from the presence of the prohibi- 
tive particle 4» and was progressively ex- 
tended to positive instances also. He notes 
the frequency of the construction in later 
Greek and the remarkable extension of usage 
by which 70% with infinitive becomes a substi- 
tute for the simple infinitive as subject or 
object of a verb. The substitution of de with 
infinitive for simple infinitive in Romance 
languages is compared and found to be an 
approximate rather than an exact counter- 
part. The fourth part sketches, mostly on 
familiar lines, the disappearance of the Greek 
infinitive, and makes the interesting point 
that the similar loss in some other Balkan 
languages is more probably due to Greek 
influence than its loss in Greek to Slav or 
Albanian influence. There follows a two- 
page summary of the whole book, which 
seems to omit one of its most important con- 
clusions, namely that the ‘free’ use of rod with 
infinitive belonged not to the colloquial lan- 
guage but to a lower level of literary usage 
(p. 86). This conclusion, which may well be 
correct, weakens to some extent Aalto’s argu- 
ment concerning the origin of the ‘free’ use. 
He points out that in many Indo-European 
and non-Indo-European languages deverba- 
tive forms expressing purpose and conse- 
quence have developed into simple infini- 
tives, and supposes that in the same way rod 
with infinitive tended to acquire, alongside 
its final/consecutive use, the functions of a 
simple infinitive. It is, however, difficult to 
conceive of this development as taking place 
except in colloquial language, to which the 
‘free’ use did not, in Aalto’s view, belong. 
The construction in question is more prob- 
ably, perhaps, an uneducated attempt to 
follow literary grammatical usage, a confu- 
sion due to the trend of the colloquial lan- 
guage to employ iva-clauses in place of both 
final infinitives and complementary infini- 
tives. 

A few points of detail may be raised. P. 16, 
note 1: Aalto seems to regard Hom. eiv as de- 
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rived phonetically from évi (and therefore the 
dialect infinitives in -yew/-unv as perhaps 
from *-pev:) ; it is, however, merely a metrical 
lengthening ; cf. eivi, Iliad viii. 199, etc. P. 42: 
G.D.I. 1479 A 3 should not have been quoted, 
even with the qualification ‘recht verdach- 
tig’, as an example of ava 70 with infinitive, 
and without reference to the text as given by 
Cauer-Schwyzer or Buck. P. 71: in the quo- 
tation of Xen. Anab. vii. 7. 24 the last three 
words of the sentence are omitted ; these con- 
tain the very infinitive for the sake of which 
the quotation is given. P. 84: in the abridged 
quotation of Thuc. iv. 17. 3 trdpvnow is 
apparently taken as object of AdBere; in fact 
it is governed by the omitted #ynodpevor. 
There are some unimportant misprints of 
Greek words: p. 29 Civ (cf. p. 60 7), etc.) ; 
p. 36 as; pp. 36 and 37 dvev; p. 72 mopiLovos ; 
P- 79 oixddounya. This list does not pretend 
to completeness. The volume is concluded 
by a useful bibliography and indexes. 


D. M. Jones 
Westfield College, London 


G. Reparp: Recherches sur Xpy, 
Xpijoba. Etude sémantique. (Bibl. de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sect. 


des Sc. Hist. et Philol., fasc. 303.) 
Pp. 122. Paris: Champion, 1953. 
Paper. 


Tuis book is an attempt to discover a funda- 
mental definition of ypic8a which will 
explain all its uses, those of its deverbalia, and 
those of xp7. Redard’s principal conclusions 
are: 

1. and xp7lew are both denomina- 
tiva of xpyj, and meant originally 
‘tentative d’appropriation’ (p. 61), the 
idea of necessity being a secondary 
development; thus xp7 . . . udxeoPa in 
Homer is to be interpreted ‘fighting is 
the appropriate undertaking’. 

means ‘rechercher l’utilisation 
de quelque chose’ (p. 44), ‘consult an 
oracle’ and ‘borrow’ being merely 
special cases. 

. The active, in the senses ‘give an oracle’ 
and ‘lend’ is a secondary development 
from the middle. 

Redard is surely right in making the 
oracular sense of xp7o8a: a special case, and 
his treatment of the active as secondary is 
historically plausible (the sense ‘lend’ is first 
in Hdt.; Tyrt. 3a. 1 should be added to the 
examples of the sense ‘give an oracle’ quoted 
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on pp. 12-13). The original meaning pro- 
posed for xp% involves abandoning the 
etymology accepted by Boisacq and Hof- 
mann, but in place of this offers an intelligible 
link between xp7 and xpijjc8a. We may com- 
pare the development of the English ‘busi- 
ness’ in ‘it is your business to make sure’, 
ctr. ‘my business is making shoes’. There are 
signs that wpy came near to developing on 
the same lines; Tyrt. 6. 11 dvdpds dAwpévov 
ovdeui’ is a statement of observed fact, 
but Hes. Op. 30-31 wpn ydp 7° méAerar 
verxéwy ... @Twt ph Bios Evdov xrA. is shown 
by its context to be a recommendation. 

Redard’s fundamental definition of ypijc8ar 
makes good sense of the deverbalia xpew, 
xpéos, xpeia, xphua, xpnords, as he demon- 
strates by abundant examples from Homer, 
Tragedy, and Herodotus, with selective 
examples from later authors; on xpyords it 
is surprising to find no mention of ypynorods 
moveiv in Arist., fr. 592 or the early Cretan 
dxpnotos (Jacoby, C.Q.xxxviii. 15 f., Ehren- 
burg, C.Q.xxxvii. 14 ff.). He fails, however, 
to take seriously the fact that to explain why 
the perfect participle xexpnyévos means 
‘desire’, ‘need’, the conative element in the 
definition must be stressed, while this does 
not suit the sense ‘undergo’ in xpjoba 
ouppopa, etc., a sense which he 
accounts for by the unsatisfactory phrase 
‘tentative—intentionelle ou non—d’appro- 
priation’. Perhaps the difference between 
vdorov Kexpnuevos and yap Kéxpyt” 
adya@jo. is adequately explained by the 
difference of case ; conceivably (cf. the argu- 
ment of Leumann’s Homerische Wiéorter, 
especially part iv) xexpnuévos in the Odyssey 
is based on a misinterpretation of Iliad xix. 
262. Also, xpjo8a does not seem to be used 
in describing wholly involuntary experiences 
before the mid-fifth century B.c. (in Aesch. 
Ag. 953 the emphatic éxwv makes all the 
difference) ; but to import ‘intentionelle ou 
non’ into the definition obscures the fact 
that the defining of Greek words is a branch 
of history, not of logic. 

K. J. Dover 

Balliol College, Oxford 


A. N. AMMANN: -txés bei Platon. 
Ableitung und Bedeutung: mit Material- 
sammlung. Pp.270. Freiburg, Switz.: 
Paulusverlag, 1953. Paper, 12.50 
Sw.fr. 


THE greater part of this book, consisting of 
429 articles on the -cxés words in Plato, is an 
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important contribution to Platonic lexico- 
graphy. The articles are constructed on a 
standard pattern well suited to this group 
of words, and emphasis is laid on passages 
in which words are explicitly or implicitly 
defined by Plato himself. The material pre- 
sented is not, however, lexicographically 
self-sufficient, and the reader may fail to 
find answers to his questions on the more 
important words. There is a difference be- 
tween explaining the semasiological relation- 
ship of a given -.xés word to its cognate words 
and explaining how the word is actually 
used. Ammann fulfils the former task 
generously, the latter only in part; he dis- 
cusses, for example, the relationship of 
to and of to 
AoyilecBar, but does not ask what division of 
mathematical procedures between the two 
is implied by Gorg. 451 bc. Again, analysis 
of the ambiguity in an adjective which 
reflects an ambiguity in its parent noun (e.g. 
pnropixds~pyrwp) is outside the scope of his 
argument. 

His two principal historical points are: 
(1) By Plato’s time, -cxés words derived from 
verbs were freely created with a purely 
formal regard for the intermediary nomina 
agentis, e.g. 
AéyeoOar. (2) Fashionable in Athens by 424 
(Ar. Eq. 1378-81, cf. Peppler, A.7.P. xxxi. 
428 ff.), the practice of creating -c«és words 
originated with the Sophists. 

(1) is essentially true, though overstated. 
Nomina agentis were created wholesale in the 
fifth century, to describe technical and 
administrative functions, e.g. éyxaurjs, AvBo- 
TOmos, TaxTns, and, in literary prose, for peri- 
phrases of the type éyévero. 
We know only a fraction of the multitude 
which must have existed. 

(2) is widely accepted, but questionable. 
For (a) -cxés is characteristic of Philolaus and 
Archytas, but remarkably absent from the 
Sophists and Presocratics in general. Only 
Democritus strikes a new note ; could Demo- 
critus’ style have influenced Athens by 424? 
(6) Antiphon and Thucydides, who share 
the Sophists’ fondness for nomina agentis and 
actionis, do not favour -ixés. (c) In the fifth 
century, and especially sc. 
dpytpuov, was widely employed in Attic 
administrative language, e.g. Anévapxixov 
ypappareiov, émPatiKov, 
‘H¢aorixdy (434/3), ABoropuxdv (c. 450), 
dvroBacsxd, etc. (d) Z (Vat.) on Dion. Thr. 
6 (Hilgard, p. 183) eicevéyxavros Apyivov 
nap’ AOnvains ypaypariords, 
Hyouv 7a ypdupara, suggests the 
possibility that ypapparicy (sc. réxvn) was 
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actually used in the decree of 403/2. May 
not Plato’s -.xés have been autochthonous? 

The book is written with pedagogic 
exuberance. The reader is guided by passages 
in thick type, browbeaten by capitals 
(p. 239), and insulted by ‘visual aids’ (p. 231). 


J. Dover 
Balliol College, Oxford 


P. G. Nixetas: To AcoBiaxd Mnvo- 
Adyo. (Aeofraxa, i. 1.) Pp. x+282; 
1 plate, 1 map. Mytilene: ‘Eraipeia 
AcoBiaxdv Mederdv, 1953. Paper. 


Tuts is the first collection of folk-lore 
material from Lesbos to appear since 
Georgeakis-Pineau’s small volume Le Folk- 
Lore de Lesbos was published in 1894. Mis- 
cellaneous information on Lesbian folk-lore 
as well as translations of folk-tales was pub- 
lished in numbers of Folk-Lore by W. H. D. 
Rouse and W. R. Paton between the years 
1896 and 1901; and Paul Kretschmer’s 
valuable book on the dialect of Modern 
Lesbos, which appeared in 1905, contained 
a number of folk-tales and proverbs care- 
fully recorded in the various local idioms of 
the island to serve as illustrative texts. The 
material published in the present volume 
consists mainly of customs, beliefs, super- 
stitions, and songs connected with each 
of the months and the feast-days of the Greek 
Orthodox calendar. The book is divided into 
two parts, the first of which embodies 
material from a collection which the author, 
himself a native of Lesbos, has been garnering 
for the last forty years. He gives interesting 
summaries of customs and beliefs relating to 
days and seasons, of legends and festivals, 
and occasionally he reproduces accounts of 
them in the native speech of islanders who 
supplied him with his information. The 
music of the songs is given in both Western 
and Byzantine notation. The second part 
contains a small and quite recent collection 
of similar folk-lore items from villages other 
than those mentioned in Part i. Here the 
descriptions are almost entirely in the spoken 
idioms of various inhabitants, and as texts 
showing the actual state of the Lesbian dia- 
lect they are of interest to the linguist as well. 
A few brief notes appended at the end of 
each section of the book mention modern 
and ancient parallels, but, for some odd 
reason, the references to the ancient authori- 
ties quoted are never given. Also, the absence 
of a working index is badly felt in a book 
which is rather to be dipped into than to be 
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read from cover to cover. The general im- 
pression derived from this collection is that 
Lesbian folk-lore is on the whole abundantly 
paralleled in many other parts of Greece, 
especially in the north. It is, nevertheless, 
interesting to learn that extracts from the 
Erotokritos and the Thysia were performed in 
Lesbos too during carnival, and that All 
Fools’ Day in Lesbos is observed on the first 
of May. Mr. Niketas admits in his preface 
that he is no folk-lorist but only a lover of his 
native island whose folk-lore treasures, now 
in danger of passing into oblivion, he is 
anxious to preserve. This to a great extent 
he has achieved, and it is gratifying to know 
that his labours have been duly rewarded: 
the Municipality of Mytilene awarded him 
the prize for the best collection of unpub- 
lished folk-lore material from Lesbos. 


S. J. PAPAsTAVROU 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 


RosBert Graves: The Greek Myths. 
2 vols. Pp. 370, 412. West Drayton: 
Penguin Books, 1955. Paper, 3s. 6d. 
net each. 


Tuis work announces itself on the cover as 
‘a companion to the Penguin Classics’, a 
series which deserves something better. The 
author is under the impression (vol. i, p. 22) 
that Smith’s Dictionary is still the standard 
work in English ; he clearly has not heard of 
the 0.C.D., nor of the various compendia of 
mythology which have been written in or 
translated into our tongue since 1844. By 
‘myth’ he means ‘reduction to narrative 
shorthand of ritual mime performed on 
public festivals, and in many cases recorded 
pictorially on temple walls’ (vol. i, p. 10). 
This ritual, it would seem, belonged origin- 
ally to a ‘matriarchal and totemistic system’ 
prevalent in Europe ‘before the arrival of 
patriarchal invaders from the east and 
north’ (vol. i, p. 11). It was based on a cult 
of the moon-goddess, the head of it was a 
‘matriarch’ who mated annually with a lover 
and annually killed him, and it was all con- 
nected with sundry curious regulations of 
the (lunar) calendar. This seems to have 
lasted until the thirteenth century B.c. in 
Greece (vol. i, p. 19), when it began to 
weaken, although it would appear that traces 
of it were still to be found in Greek society 
until the spread of Platonic philosophy 
lessened the remaining prestige of women 
(vol. i, p. 117). This fantastic picture of a 
culture such as never existed in Europe or 
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out of it (for though mother-right is a reality, 
dominance of any early society by women 
is a dream of a few theorists, and totemism 
is not a European phenomenon) is alleged 
in the ‘blurb’ to represent ‘to-day’s archaeo- 
logical and anthropological knowledge’. 

However, a mythologist may be allowed 
his pet theories, if he will but give the facts 
correctly and conveniently. This it cannot 
be said that Graves does. He tells indeed one 
myth, or saga, or mdrchen, after another, 
arranging them in an order for which I can- 
not find much justification, and is at pains 
to include every detail he can lay hands on, 
from any sort of authority from good epic 
and dramatic tradition down to the latest 
and obscurest scribblers, concerning whom 
he never asks where they got their informa- 
tion, what its age and value may be, and 
how much of what they tell us is due to their 
own fancy or that of some minor poet or 
local chronicler. The result is a series of 
tangled narratives, difficult and tedious to 
read and made none the better by sundry 
evidences of their author’s defective scholar- 
ship (he seems to have read Hyginus in 
Micyllus’s edition, confuses Callimachus and 
Epimenides (i. 165), cannot see a Platonic 
joke (ibid., p. 172), nor even an Aristo- 
phanic one (ii. 315), repeatedly quotes the 
Parallela Minora and De Fluuiis as by Plu- 
tarch, and, perhaps the choicest specimen 
of all, informs us (ii. 344) that ‘Sophocles, 
in the Argument to his Ajax’ says thus and so). 
Here and there the narrative Graves deduces, 
rightly or wrongly, from the texts is supple- 
mented by romantic interpolations and 
sentimentalities of his own devising, legi- 
timate enough in a work of the imagination, 
but quite out of place in a handbook of 
mythology, where a story should be told as 
the authorities tell it, or epitomized from 
their account. 

After every narrative come notes, giving 
references (sometimes hard to identify) to 
the authorities Graves has used, and then 
going on to expound the relevance of the 
story in question to the dream-world of his 
pre-Hellenic Greece. Incidentally to this we 
have his opinions on sundry authors, in- 
cluding Homer, who he finds was secretly 
very satirical of the Achaians (ii. 312), while 
he seems to favour Samuel Butler’s theory 
that Nausikaa wrote the Odyssey (ibid., 
p. 365). If anything in the book were to be 
taken seriously, it might be worth while to 
list a few of the sheer ‘howlers’ which stud 
it; but it is not. 

Pervading everything, including the index, 
is an unfailing supply of etymologies, which 
would probably have won some favour about 
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the time when Plato was writing the 
Cratylus. It would be well if Graves were to 
learn that in these days etymology, and com- 
parative philology generally, are sciences, 
not guessing-competitions. When even ety- 
mologies fail, we are referred to a hypotheti- 
cal picture which some classical author has 
seen and misunderstood. 

H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews 


HELLFRIED DAHLMANN: Varros Schrift 
‘de poematis’ und die hellenistisch- 
rémische Poetik. (Akad. der Wiss. in 
Mainz, Abh. der Geistes- und Sozial- 
wissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1953. 3-) 
Pp. 72. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1953. 
Paper, DM. 5.40. 


In this short but weighty study Professor 
Dahlmann attempts from the remnants of 
ancient poetic theory both to reconstruct 
Varro’s treatise and to sketch the structure 
of a typical Hellenistic systematic réxvy, of 
which he claims it was the Roman counter- 
part. He hopes to throw light incidentally 
upon the relationship between Neoptolemus 
of Parium and Horace. 

The fragments of De poematis are so meagre 
that they must be helped out by other Var- 
ronian quotations on poetical subjects, a 
degree of consistency being assumed. Dahl- 
mann also makes much use of survivals of 
Hellenistic poetic theory found in the Gram- 
matici Latini, notably in Aphthonius and in 
Diomedes and in the scholia on Dionysius 


In establishing the treatise-structure he 
examines only to reject the triple division, 
favoured by Jen- 
sen, Rostagni, Immisch, and others, which 
he does not think is proved either for Neo- 
ptolemus or for Horace’s Ars Poetica. As for 
the twofold division, 
which corresponds with the wider réxvn— 
texvirns division, he supports the view that 
this belongs only to mpoBewpia, the prelimi- 
nary definitions of a treatise. Alternatively 
téxvn and rexvirns, giving different view- 
points, may provide subjects for parallel trea- 
tises. On the distinction between zoinots and 
moinua passages from six authors besides 
Varro are closely examined, and the con- 
trasting use of these terms is shown to go at 
least as far back as the works of Neoptolemus 
and Andromenides in the mid third century 
B.c. The terms, however, have different 
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meanings in Aristotle, and whilst it is tempt- 
ing to attribute to Theophrastus the fixing of 
their definitions, this is mere guesswork so 
long as his works on zovntixy are nothing 
more than items in a catalogue. 

Dahlmann follows another path. The later 
Peripatetic réxvn is concerned with 
medium and topics, belonging to zoinua and 
moinots respectively. These correspond with 
the Medium and Objects of Imitation de- 
fined by Aristotle in the introductory chap- 
ters of his Poetics. Three fragments of Varro’s 
Menippean satire, Parmeno, which deal with 
poetic theory, contain the Latin equivalents 
of pédos, mpaypdrwr, 
79, and A€éis as Aristotle uses them in these 
same chapters. From the Aristotelian d:a¢o- 
pai (including, too, the Manner of Imitation) 
and using their subdivisions a structural 
scheme is drawn up for the first half of 
Horace’s Ars Poetica. In a digression the 
question is considered of what Varro said 
about pérpov and Aééis as media of composi- 
tion. As regards the suitability of metre to 
content no clear conclusions can be drawn. 
For Aééts there are some interesting parallels 
between passages in De Lingua Latina and 
Horace’s Epistles. The final discussion is 
about Varro’s list of the genera poematum, 
which Dahlmann feels must have been more 
systematic than the lists in Horace’s Ars 
Poetica, Quintilian x, and Tacitus’ Dialogus, 
and traceable to the divisions of kinds of 
poetry made by Plato and Aristotle. 

Dahlmann has a thorough knowledge of 
Varro, but in attempting to extract the ut- 
most from even the most unpromising frag- | 
ment he is at times too venturesome. He 
rightly anticipates criticism for deducing on 
the strength of a single uides that De poematis 
was written in dialogue form. His scheme for 
Horace’s Ars Poetica is ingenious, but not 
good enough to be obviously correct. He is 
on surer ground when he deals with the 
development and structure of the Hellenistic 
réxvat, and in this part of his study there is 
much that is sound and stimulating. 


W. K. 
University of Edinburgh 


Paavo NuMMINEN: Quo modo Cicero 
de Lucretio (et quodam Sallustio) iudi- 
caverit. (Annales Universitatis Turku- 
ensis, B. xliv. 1.) Pp. 42. Turku: 
University, 1953. Paper, mk. 125. 

Tue author first reviews the main opinions 
which have been held about the passage in 
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Cicero’s letters which contains his judgement 
on Lucretius (Q.F. ii. 10(9). 3). He then 
examines the meanings of ars in the De Ora- 
tore (which Cicero finished a few months 
before the date of this letter), and finds no 
instance in which it means ‘artistic polish’ ; 
he therefore adopts the view (first pro- 
pounded by Reitzenstein) that artis refers to 
the ‘technicalities’ of Epicurean philosophy. 
He adds that he has discovered no passage 
in Latin literature in which artis with an 
adjective is used as a Gen. Qual. Finally he 
constructs his own reading : ‘Lucreti poemata 
ut scribis ita sunt multis luminibus ingeni, 
multa tamen artis’ ; i.e. ‘L. p. sunt ita multis 
ut scribis 1. i., multa [so one MS. of negligible 
authority] tamen [sc. sunt] artis’. He trans- 
lates: ‘Lucrez’ Gedichte sind mit so vielen 
Lichtern des Genies (der Begabung) wie du 
schreibst, dennoch enthalten sie auch Vieles, 
was nur der Theorie (der Lehre Epikurs) 
angehort’; in the first part of this sentence 
Cicero agrees with a judgement expressed 
by Quintus, in the second he dissents from 
Quintus and adds an observation of his own 
(a view resembling that of Hendrickson). 
Although various points in this reconstruc- 
tion have been taken over from previous 
scholars, the final result is unique, and must 
rank as one of the least successful of all the 
suggested solutions: the order of words in the 
first part of the sentence is just impossible, 
and the meaning given to multa tamen artis 
is quite unconvincing. 

In the last four pages the author discusses 
the meaning of hominem non putabo, which 
Cicero goes on to use in connexion with the 
Empedoclea of Sallustius. He agrees with the 
view which takes hominem in a derogatory 
sense (‘with the weaknesses of humanity’), 
as against that which takes it in a compli- 
mentary sense (‘possessed of taste, literary 
discrimination, humanitas’). His only reason 
for this conclusion is that, when vir and homo 
are contrasted, vir is the more complimen- 
tary word; he assumes that hominem non 
putabo is a mere repetition of virum te putabo, 
and does not even mention the possibility 
that Cicero intended to make a new point, 
in which hominem is contrasted not with 
virum but with pecudem or bestiam. (The 
material now easily accessible in 7.L.L. s.v. 
homo, 2877-80, shows that both contrasts are 
equally possible.) 

The author refers to three other recent 
discussions of the passage: by Della Valle 
(Atti d. R. Accad. d’Italia, Ser. 7, i [1941], 
307-416), by D’Antd (Jl Mondo Classico, iv 
[1950], 12-18), and by Pavano (Annali Fac. 
di Lett. Univ. di Palermo, i [1951], 51-84). He 
does not refer to a fourth, by Martin (Wiirz- 


burger Fahrbiicher f. d. Altertumswissenschaft, iv 
[1949-50], 1 ff.), who, while accepting the 
manuscript reading, stresses the necessity for 
giving tamen its full adversative sense in this 
passage and all the other passages of Cicero’s 
letters in which some scholars have whittled 
down the word to mean ‘but also’. 

W. S. Watr 
University of Aberdeen 


PAtv6 Oxsata: Die griechischen Lehn- 
worter in den Prosaschriften Ciceros. 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, Ser. B, 80. 1.) Pp. 179. 
Helsinki: Finnish Academy, 1953. 
Paper, mk. 550. 
AFTER some general remarks on Greek loan- 
words in Latin, the author first surveys the 
practice of Plautus and Terence in regard to 
such words: whereas Plautus used them 
freely (altogether 370 ‘stem-words’, two or 
more words formed from the same stem 
being counted as one), Terence was much 
more restrained (seventy-nine ‘stem-words’, 
of which only ten had not been used by 
Plautus; and, of these ten, probably only 
two, pytissare and riscus, were introduced into 
Latin by Terence himself) ; this restraint the 
author connects with an ideal of pura oratio 
which he attributes to the Scipionic circle. 
Turning to Cicero, he devotes one chapter 
each to the Speeches, Letters, Rhetorica, 
and Philosophica ; of these four chapters the 
longest (51 pages) and most detailed is the 
first. He goes through the Speeches in 
chronological order, giving statistics for each 
((a) a total, (6) a proportion per Teubner 
page of text, for both the number of loan- 
words and the number of their occurrences), 
listing the words (with text-references), and 
distinguishing old borrowings from more 
recent ones introduced in Cicero’s own day. 
The chapter concludes with (i) a table of 
these statistics ; (ii) some general conclusions ; 
(iii) a résumé of the more notable words, 
divided into categories according to their 
sphere of meaning. The main conclusions 
are that Cicero, in his Speeches, carries on 
the tradition of Terence and is very sparing 
in his use of these words (a total of 262, with 
1,782 occurrences; 196 ‘stem-words’), but 
a very slight and gradual increase can be 
detected in the course of his oratorical 
career ; speeches not delivered (Verr. Actio ii, 
Phil. ii) show a higher proportion than the 
rest, those delivered ad populum a lower pro- 
portion than those delivered in senatu; the 
primary factor in determining his use of 
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these words was the nature of his subject 
(they are most frequent where he deals with 
Greek culture and civilization). 

The chapters on the Letters, Rhetorica, 
and Philosophica are on the same lines, 
except that only the more recent borrowings 
are listed and discussed. The proportion in 
the Ad Atticum collection turns out to be the 
same as that in the Ad Familiares (0-3 per 
page), and that for the Letters as a whole 
the same as that for the Speeches as a whole 
(o-2 per page), but the Letters contain a 
larger number of rare examples. The Orator 
(12) has double the proportion of the De 
Oratore and the Brutus (each 0-6), but the 
figure for the Rhetorica (as also for the 
Philosophica) as a whole is still low (0-3). 
The proportions of occurrences range from 
1-2 per page in the Speeches to 1-9 in the 
Philosophica. The book concludes with (i) a 
complete alphabetical list of the Greek loan- 
words in Cicero’s prose works, with statistics 
of their occurrences in each of the four 
divisions of these works, and a note of the 
author in whom they are first found; (ii) a 
complete index (with text-references) of all 
such words in the Rhetorica. 

This is the work of a chalcenteric scholar, 
and a useful collection of material. The 
elaborate statistics, however, really do not 
prove much; they might, perhaps, have 
proved a little more if the distinctions be- 
tween different kinds of loan-words which 
are made throughout the author’s discus- 
sions had likewise been made in his tables 
and statistics. Is there any point in counting 
the occurrences of words like poena and 
(me)herc(u)le(s), which had, long before 
Cicero’s gay, become integral parts of the 
Latin language? The inclusion of such words 
makes the statistics more uniform and con- 
sequently less informative than they might 
otherwise have been; of the 6,088 occur- 
rences of all Greek loan-words in Cicero, 
about half are represented by a dozen of 
these very old borrowings and their deriva- 
tives. 

In a work like this, with its thousands of 
figures, minor discrepancies and _ inac- 
curacies are not surprising, and some of the 
figures should be used with caution. One 
source of error is the occasional inclusion of 
proper names, or of words (or instances of 
words) which occur not in Cicero himself 
but in his correspondents, or in quotations ; 
e.g. arabarches, buleuterion, canephoros, epi- 
taphius, lagoena, moechus, mystagogus, peloris, 
plagiarius, (ede)pol, pontus, satyrus, sophia. 


W. S. Watr 
University of Aberdeen 
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M. Tulli Ciceronis Paradoxa Stoi- 
corum. Edited with introduction and 
notes by A. G. Lez. Pp. xxxv+97. 
London: —— 1953- Cloth, 
45. 6d. net. 


BE.iEviING that the Paradoxa forms ‘an ex- 
cellent introduction to the manner of 
Cicero’s major dialogues and treatises’, Mr. 
Lee has produced an edition which seems 
primarily intended for beginners. Thus, 
while occasionally referring to textual diffi- 
culties, he finds room in his notes to explain 
that ‘etiam usually precedes the word it 
emphasizes’, that ‘in Classical Latin longe 
is used with superlatives, multo with com- 
paratives’, that consuevi means ‘I am accus- 
tomed’, that vestrum is the partitive genitive, 
and that ‘inguit never introduces indirect 
speech’, and on the passage (19) improbo... 
nemini he comments ‘i.e. nemini improbo, etc.’. 

In a very brief introduction he gives help- 
ful notes on the Socratic and Stoic use of 
paradoxes, and discusses the paradoxes 
treated by Cicero in their relation to Stoic 
doctrine. He goes on to deal with Cicero’s 
intention in writing the Paradoxa, the resem- 
blances in it to the diatribe, and its date of 
composition. Finally, he gives two short 
notes to introduce Ciceronian clausulae and 
word order. In the second of these it might 
have been better to start from the main 
principles controlling the order of words in 
Latin than to instance six tendencies with, 
in three cases, a word on the effect of the 
grouping. More reference to the significance 
of word order would have been welcome in 
the notes, to the exclusion of the two notes 
which direct the beginner with the words 
‘the order is ....’ 

There is of course a danger that the be- 
ginner may be led by the Paradoxa to form 
a distorted judgement both of Stoicism and 
of Cicero. To guard against the former it 
would have been well to give a fuller account 
of Stoicism than Mr. Lee does, and, most 
important, to direct the student’s attention 
to some of the books on the subject. A mis- 
judgement of Cicero himself can only be 
avoided by a proper understanding of the 
purpose of the work: illa . . . ludens conieci in 
communes locos . . . temptare volui possentne 
proferri in lucem, id est in forum. Mr. Lee does 
indeed draw attention to this, but the point 
might have been made clearer if some 
examples had been given of Cicero’s use of 
communes loci in his extant speeches, and if 
reference had been made to what Cicero and 
Quintilian have to say about the use of 
communes loci by the orator. It is chiefly as 
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an orator that Cicero is interested in these 
paradoxes, and most of what he has written, 
especially his self-glorification in Parad. ii 
and his invectives in the last three Paradoxa, 
might have taken its place with sca:cely any 
change in a forensic or political speech. 
Viewed as samples of the titbits with which 
Cicero sought to vary his audience’s diet 
rather than as a rehash of some Stoic ideas, 
the Paradoxa will perhaps seem a little more 
palatable. But I doubt whether the beginner 
will find them easy to digest, however they 
may be served. 

J. H. 
University of St. Andrews 


C. Marcuesi: Arnobii aduersus na- 
tiones libri vii. (Corpus Scriptorum 
Latinorum Paravianum.) Pp. xii+ 
437. Turin: Paravia, 1953. Paper, 
L. 1400. 


Tuts is Marchesi’s second edition of Arno- 
bius, the first having been partly destroyed 
in the late war. It is clearly and neatly 
printed on tolerable paper, generally very 
correct (I have noted some half-dozen small 
misprints), and with the critical notes where 
they should be, at the foot of the page. 
Since Arnobius has come down to us in 
one manuscript, Par. lat. 1661 (for the 
Brussels MS. is notoriously a worthless copy 
of it), an editor must be largely judged by 
the attitude he takes towards this unique 
witness to the text. Marchesi, though he 
speaks warmly of Reifferscheid (p. ix), thinks 
him too prone to admit emendations where 
a more careful study of the context or of the 
author’s Latinity shows them to be unneces- 
sary. It is therefore worth while to compare 
a sample of his text with Reifferscheid’s in 
this respect. I take examples from Book I; 
the first reference is in all cases to Reiffer- 
scheid’s pages and lines, the second to those 
of this edition. 5.3/3.17 duas habitabiles oras 
terrae R., inhabitabiles M. with P, following 
the old explanation of Sabaeus that it means 
‘capable of being inhabited’. 6.22/6.4 uni- 
uersas discetis gentes saepenumero desolatas et 
uiduatas suis esse cultoribus R.; M., following 
L. Castiglioni, inserts terras after uiduatas, 
rightly, I think, as giving a more Arnobian 
sentence. 15.25/19.12 quos iamdudum experi- 
entia doctorum daemonas appellat et heroas R.; 
daemonas appellat errones M., with Stewechius, 
within one letter of the errores of P, justifying 
it as a (contemptuous) equivalent of the 
commoner uagi of Christian writers. 17.12/ 
21.17, R. thinks Dodonaeus aut Iuppiter corrupt 


and supposes something lost before aut; M., 
with plenty of Arnobian inversions to back 
him, believes it sound. 17.17/21.22, R. keeps 
the ethis of P, marking it corrupt and sug- 
gesting Smintheus in a note; M. follows Casti- 
glioni in emending to et hic, with tolerable 
sense. 17.25/22.11, discipulos cur eius inimicos 
habeant et inuisos R., habent M. with P, adding 
in a note ‘Arnobius enim modorum uarie- 
tatem saepe usurpat’. 21.3/26.25, R. prints 
expers twice, M. once, with P. ; it will at least 
construe so. 23.13/30.11 Indigetes illi qui in 
flumen repunt R.; M. omits in with P. I would 
tolerate this construction, seeing that late 
Latin says such things as columnam sedens 
(Hyginus, Fab. 28. 4, where see my note). 
23.25/31.1, R. keeps the mysterious Tisianes 
et Bucures of P; M., with Salmasius, prints 
Titanes et Bocchores, at least getting names not 
unheard of. 27.21/36.10 (Herculem) quem ipsi 
uos fertis uiuum arsisse post poenas R.; M. 
brackets post poenas, as indeed R. afterwards 
did. 30.1/39.21 qui claudos currere praecipiebat, 
et iam operis res erat; R. marks operis corrupt, 
M. does not. Personally, I think Arnobius 
had at the back of his mind the well-worn 
antithesis of Adéyw and épyw and was latini- 
zing it rather clumsily. 31.21/42.3 debilitates 
et corporum passiones surdi manci et muti, ner- 
uorum contractio et amissio luminis; R. brackets 
surdi manci et muti, M. does not; I think the 
retention of the words may be justified as a 
uariatio. It will be seen that the later editor 
does not follow P blindly. It is to be hoped 
that he will find an opportunity to give us a 
commentary on Arnobius, who needs one in 
linguistic and other matters. 
H. J. Rose 
University of St. Andrews . 


J. W. Cecit Turner: Introduction to 
the Study of Roman Private Law. Pp. 
135. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 
1953- Cloth, 21s. net. 


Fewer people nowadays come to the study 
of law with a classical background. There 
was thus room for a book providing (to quote 
the author’s preface) ‘a brief outline of the 
developments in the constitutional machi- 
nery of Rome and also in the machinery 
of its law-making’ for beginners ‘about to 
take their first steps in the study of Roman 
private law, without having previous know- 
ledge of that system and, in most cases, also 
without previous knowledge of any other 
system of law’. And Mr. Turner has pro- 
vided a sound and lucid introduction which 
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the student may take in hand with confidence 
of comprehension. 

The book is divided into two equal parts, 
‘The Roman Constitution’ and ‘Sources of 
Law’. The first part gives a useful account of 
the principal institutions of Rome and its 
constitutional history from earliest times to 
the death of Justinian. It is thought, 
however, that a fuller treatment might have 
been given to the administration of justice 
and the structure of the courts. As an aspect 
of constitutional machinery, the topic is im- 
portant in itself; it is relevant also for the 
later discussion of the praetor and the iuris 
prudentes and by reason of the reference to 
the political importance of the selection of 
iudices. A beginner would also appreciate 
further elucidation of the puzzle that Rome 
should, without chaos, have three assemblies 
of equal legislative competence after the Lex 
Hortensia. 

Part Two is devoted to a comprehensive 
account of the sources of Roman law, in 
which the discussions of ius civile, ius gentium, 
ius naturale, and of responsa prudentium are 
especially helpful. Mr. Turner concludes 
with a succinct account of Roman law after 
Justinian, which deals primarily with its 
direct perpetuation in the eastern empire; 
the student in this country, one feels, would 
prefer more emphasis on the vicissitudes of 
Roman law in the western world. 

A series of appendixes completes the 
volume—A, notes on the text; B, important 
dates in Roman legal history; C, a con- 
spectus of the sources of law; D, a list of 
compilations of Roman law; E, a list of the 
principal jurists; F, a table of the Roman 
emperors ; G, a short bibliography for deeper 
reading. Notes and advice on reading often 
give rise to differences of opinion; to the 
reviewer, Appendixes A and G were some- 
what disappointing. 

Some printing errors were noticed. The 
most important, in view of the intended 
readers, concern dates: the decemviri were 
appointed in 451 B.c., not 481 (p. 29); 565 
was the date of Justinian’s death, not 465 
(p. 58). 

The book is pleasingly produced but is 
somewhat dear for its size. It is to be hoped 
that that does not deter the student from 
equipping himself with this very useful intro- 
duction to the law of Rome. 

J. A. C. THomas 
University of Glasgow 


ALISTAIR CAMPBELL:  Frithegodi 
monachi Breuiloquium uitae Beati Wil- 
Sredi et Wulfstani cantoris Narratio 
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metrica de Sancto Swithuno. Pp. xi+ 
183. Ziirich: Thesaurus Mundi, 
1950. Paper, 12 Sw. fr. 


Mr. A.istarR CAMPBELL, Lecturer in 
Medieval English at Oxford, gives us here 
a gallant but inadequate editio princeps' of a 
most interesting tenth-century specimen of 
English Latinity. Wulfstan on the building 
of Winchester Cathedral and its organ 
anticipates Mr. John Betjeman, and in 
describing persons involved in miracles 
recalls Chaucer’s pilgrims. Mr. Campbell 
has often lapsed surprisingly in presenting 
the text, and contributory negligence must 
be ascribed to the editorial committee of 
Thesaurus Mundi. 

To check unmetrical and unintelligible 
verses I collated the principal manuscript, R 
(Londiniensis Regius 15, C. vii), possibly a fair 
copy from the author’s holograph, datable 
992-4, and report addenda: 231 add nunc after 
data; i. 451 sanctus after domini; 1432 que 
after erectae; ii. 568 et after ut; 615 cum after 
queat; 667 se after quo; 971 wales after quae- 
que; 978 qui after nisi. At i. 1179 and ii. 32 
Campbell has unmetrically misinterpreted 
deum as dominum. At i. 34 read ac for et, and 
at i. 800 quod for quid. At ii. 578 Campbell 
prints facile, giving in the apparatus facili B, 
as the reading of the Bodleian copy from R. 
But R also has facili, with a small hole at 
the top of the final i, through which shows 
the loop on top of an e on the next recto. 
Collation from photographs would explain 
Campbell’s failure to note, at ii. 1020, gui 
nuper fueram Vuentana repertus in urbe, that the 
letters reper are in rasura. A better metre 
results from Vuentana inuentus, which may 
have stood in the antigraph with Vuenta 
repertus as an author’s variant. At ii. 586 
Campbell prints nimis, where sense and 
metre demand nimiis, which in fact appears 
in R ex corr., the third i being added by 
the original ink on revision. To correct the 
less obvious of many misprints read: 151 
quadringentas; 384 mutilatoque; 559 habitu; 
i, 188 petiit; 706 subitoque; 788 glorioso; 1013 
singlos ; 14.71 ualeant; 1553 ab; ii. 258 osanna; 
404 turgore; 449 seminecemque; 574 te; 608 
perfusa; 801 prosperitatis ; 803 praesentabo ; 945 
nemorosus; 1071 Aelfgifu. It is a nuisance in 


' H. I. Marrou, Revue des études latines, 
xxx (1952) 482-3, points out that M. Huber 
edited Wulfstan in the 1905-6 Programm of 
the Benedictine Gymnasium at Metcen (Bava- 
ria). I am obliged to Professor O. Skutsch 
for verifying that Huber printed the com- 
plete text from R and B. 
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reference that the numbers of the books, 
which have separate lineation, are not put 
at the head of each recto. (My references 
without i. or ii. are to the prefatory specialis 
epistola.) 

Of many disputable punctuations I men- 
tion i. 247, where Campbell prints: aduersis 
ait in numeris, ‘me struma fatigat’. Read: ‘ad- 
uersis (ait) innumeris me struma fatigat’. At 
i. 749 emendation of si to sic spoils the point 
that the heavenly heir’s deserts are condi- 
tional. At i. 1238 the manuscripts’ cerneres 
should be corrected to cerneret. At ii. 716 rupe 
uetusto of the manuscripts should not be 
printed without a (sic) to remark the gender. 
Errors in accidence at 484, i. 421, i. 1233, 
ii. 849, are misprints. At 399 ortum must 
mean hortum (cf. 419 paradysiacum . . . hortum), 
and should perhaps have been amended in 
spelling, since this is not a diplomatic 
edition. 

In spite of these flaws Campbell has done 
a great service in making the text available, 
and in citing many of Wulfstan’s sources. 
At i. 1614 the phrase atque hospite gressu | 
conuixere pedes must be lifted from Arator, de 
actibus apostolorum i. 257, where the variant 
coniunxere may give a better sense (cf. 
Wulfstan 206, et pede disiunctus, lumine iunctus 
adest, prompting the idea that coniungere 
pedes is a conceit for appropinquare). 

In radically reconstituting the verse life 
of St. Wilfred of York (0b. 687) by the 
Canterbury Benedictine Frithegod (fi. c. 
950), Campbell has probably misconceived 
the codicological problem. The principal 
source is C (Londiniensis Cotton. Claud. A i), 
contemporary with the author. After com- 
pleting the text C’s scribe erased words at 
some eighty places and introduced substi- 
tutes, half of which amend the metre, while 
most of the rest clearly improve the sense, 
such as it is. Before these erasures and sub- 
stitutions were made, and interlinear and 
marginal glosses added, by C’s original 
scribe, several contemporary hands made 
from the original text of C a defective copy 
L (Petropolitanus O. v. xiv. 1), which has few 
glosses. In the eleventh century was made P 
(Parisinus Lat. 8431), which copies C’s 
emended text and most of the many glosses 
in C, adding others of its own. C and P have 
a preface by Odo Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who commissioned the poem; but L lacks 
both this and vv. 1219 to the end (v. 1396) 
of the text. Campbell thinks that at least 
ten of C’s glosses must derive from Frithegod 
personally, but he will not allow that any of 
the substitute readings in C are from the 
poet himself. He ascribes them all to C’s 
scribe, ‘librarius ille omnium mortalium 


stultissimus’, and systematically prefers the 
readings of the defective L, with slight 
emendation. My evaluation of the variants 
suggests that they represent Frithegod’s own 
revision, as I hope to argue at length else- 
where.’ Meantime we are indebted to Camp- 
bell for a full presentation of the glosses, 
which were the starting-point of his interest, 
and for much useful labour in tracing them 
to glossarial sources. Some of his interpreta- 
tions, especially of Frithegod’s many, and 
often curious, Grecisms, are wrong; and 
there are at least two dozen misprints. The 
general editors of the series ought to have 
revised the book more thoroughly in its final 


stages. 


Queen’s College, Dundee, 
University of St. Andrews 


D. C. C. Younc 


Rocer Bacon: Moralis Philosophia. 
Post FERDINAND DELORME ¢ edidit 
EuceEnto (sic) Massa. Pp. xlvi+-294; 
2 plates. Ziirich: Thesaurus Mundi, 


1953- Paper. 


Part vii of Roger Bacon’s Opus Maius, that 
containing his moral philosophy, has now 
been printed in full for the first time. It con- 
tains six parts within itself, of which the 
edition of Bridges (Oxford, 1897) includes 
the first three and most of the fourth; the 
whole, however, has now been discovered 
in the Vatican Library (Vat. Lat. 4295), in 
the very copy which Bacon himself anno- 
tated and sent to Pope Clement IV, to whom 
the work was dedicated. The other manu- 
scripts (those in London, Oxford, and 
Dublin) are all imperfect and greatly 
inferior. 

The work of establishing text and ortho- 
graphy, and of tracking down Bacon’s 
quotations and allusions, has been performed 
with exemplary care, and two photographs 
of Vat. Lat. 4295 are included. The preface 
discusses at length the date of the work and 
the manuscripts. Apart from its intrinsic 
importance, Part vii of the Opus Maius is of 
interest to the student of classical antiquity 
in that a large part of it consists of a cento 
of passages from the moral works of Seneca, 
which Bacon greatly admired for their 


! See a forthcoming issue of the Bulletin 
Du Cange: Archiuum Latinitatis Medii Aeui, 
where I discuss the codicology and attempt 
to interpret many of Frithegod’s Grecisms 
and some of his Latin uses. 
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practical character. There are, however, 
numerous references to Aristotle also (mainly 
to the Nicomachean Ethics and Metaphysics) 
and to the philosophical works of Cicero and 
Apuleius, as well as to the Bible, and to 
various later treatises, among them several 
which are Arabic. Plato is often referred to 
at second hand. 

Though bound only in paper, the volume 
is beautifully printed and produced. While 
primarily of interest to the medievalist, as 
providing a substantial contribution to our 
knowledge of one of the most fascinating 
thinkers of the Middle Ages, and that in one 
of his less well-known facets, it is at the same 
time a work for which the classical scholar 
can thank his medieval colleague. It is care- 
fully indexed. 

D. A. REEs 
Jesus College, Oxford 


Erasme: Dulce bellum inexpertis. Texte 
édité et traduit par YVONNE Remy et 
René Dunit-MARQUEBREUCQ. Pp. 
112. Brussels: Latomus, 1953. 
Paper, 125 B.fr. 


Or all Erasmus’s Adagia the Dulce bellum 
inexpertis is perhaps that to which he attached 
the most importance. The germ of this trea- 
tise (as it eventually came to be) may be seen 
in the first edition of the Adagia, in 1508, 
where five lines only are devoted to the sub- 
ject. In Froben’s Basle edition of 1515 it 
claims more than a thousand lines, and in 
the editions of 1523, 1526, and 1533 we find 
that passages have been rewritten and others 
added. There was enough in the circum- 
stances of the time to explain this preoccupa- 
tion with war. That Erasmus should find 
anything fresh to say about it was perhaps 
not to be expected, and his essay in fact 
consists largely of a string of rhetorical com- 
monplaces. It is, however, interesting to find 
a sixteenth-century writer who scarcely 
troubles to conceal his disbelief in the 
Church’s conception of a ‘just war’. 

The present edition is based on that of the 
complete works by Clericus (Leyden, 1703- 
6). It is well printed and helpful in that it 
indicates the additions and modifications of 
1523, 1526, and 1533, and the translation 
reads pleasantly. However, from the first 
page of the text, where, in a quotation from 
Pindar, zpooidvra is translated as though it 
were nominative, we begin to feel doubts of 
the editors’ scholarship, and those doubts 
continue to increase. Of the errors that have 
been committed three examples must suffice. 
Miles quidam qui sublato gladio fuerat hostem 


interfecturus (ll. 710, 11) does not mean ‘un 
soldat qui allait achever un ennemi a qui il 
avait arraché son glaive’. Licet bellare militi 
conducto non aliter quam licet lanioni ex arte sua 
parare uictum (ll. 791-2) means ‘it is permis- 
sible for a mercenary to wage war just as it 
is for a butcher to get a living by his trade’, 
not ‘tout comme il est permis 4 un boucher 
d@habiller les viandes selon les régles de son 
art’. Incertus est litis euentus, haud minus quam 
belli (1. 921) does not mean ‘l’issue du procés 
est incertaine (beaucoup moins que celle de 
la guerre!)’. We must regret that what is, 
ter all, a serviceable edition should not 
have been done with more care and know- 
ledge. 
K. R. Potrer 
University of Edinburgh 


ELFRIEDE HutsHorr Por: Studia 
Ruhnkeniana. Pp. iv+216; 1 plate. 
Leiden: Drukkerij ‘Luctor et emer- 


go’, 1953. Paper. 


In this Leiden dissertation Dr. Hulshoff Pol, 
who is a member of the staff of Leiden Uni- 
versity Library, gives us, as the sub-title of 
her work (‘Enige hoofdstukken over leven 
en werk van David Ruhnkenius’) suggests, 
not a complete biography of the great scholar 
who, though a Prussian by birth, did most of 
his work in Leiden, but a study of certain 
chapters in his life. After a short introduction, 
in which she discusses the sources for Ruhn- 
kenius’s life (the latinized form, usual in Hol- 
land, is perhaps preferable to the anglicized 
‘Ruhnken’, since Miss Hulshoff Pol shows 
that her subject’s family name was ‘Ruhnke’, 
also spelled ‘Ruhncke’ or ‘Runcke’), Miss 
Hulshoff Pol deals with his youth, from his 
birth at Bedlin in eastern Pomerania in 1723, 
through his schooldays at Kénigsberg, to his 
graduation from Wittenberg and his first 
arrival in Holland (chapter i, pp. 10-40), his 
early years in Leiden, first as a pupil of 
Hemsterhuys and van Oudendorp and then 
as an independent scholar, maintaining him- 
self by tutoring and by correcting for the 
press (ii. 41-86), his early work on Roman- 
Byzantine law (iii. 87-106), the first edition 
of his Epistolae Criticae in 1749 (iv. 107-41), 
his work on the lexicographers, his visit to 
Paris, and his appointment as ‘Lector’ at 
Leiden (v. 142-75), and finally his work on 
the Mosquensis of the Homeric (and other) 
hymns, first made known to the world by 
Matthaei in 1777, and the second edition of 
the Epistolae Criticae in 1782 (vi. 176-209). 
Miss Hulshoff Pol hopes to expand these 
studies into a full biography of Ruhnkenius ; 
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and she may be sure that such a work will be 
most welcome. She has handled the extra- 
ordinarily rich material which was available 
to her with great skill, and her book is full 
of fascinating sidelights: on schools and uni- 
versities in eighteenth-century Prussia, on 
the acrimonies, enthusiasms, and, above all, 
the generosities of Ruhnkenius and his con- 
temporaries (all expressed in the purest, 
though not always the most parliamentary, 
Latin), on the dubious proceedings of 
Matthaei in Moscow (Miss Hulshoff Pol re- 
minds us that he did not in fact, as Ruhn- 
kenius himself reported for the misleading of 
later editors, including T. W. Allen, obtain 
the Mosquensis from the library of the Holy 
Synod), and on the origin of one of Ruhn- 
kenius’s most controversial theories (Miss 
Hulshoff Pol shows that his bisection of the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo was not his own in- 
vention, but the acceptance of a suggestion 
by one Adrian Heringa, a medical man who 
was also a sound classical scholar). All in all, 
this is a most valuable piece of work, and 
establishes Miss Hulshoff Pol as an authority 
on the Golden Age of Dutch classical scholar- 
ship. 

J. A. Davison 
University of Leeds 


Ipa Carasi: Ricerche sui rapporti fra le 
poles. Pp. vi+165. Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1953. Paper, L. 700. 


Tus is a rather disappointing book. There 
can be no question that its subject, summed 
up by Miss Calabi as ‘the nature and limits 
of co-operation between the Greek cities’, is 
most important. Her approach is scholarly 
and fresh, but the resulting product falls 
between two stools. The five chapters, each 
a relatively independent study, cover a wide 
field both in time and subject-matter. Within 
the limits of space she has taken she has not 
succeeded in combining the requisite narra- 
tion of basic facts with a clear and explicit 
statement of the deductions to be drawn from 
them. Given these limits she has perhaps 
allotted too much space to pure narration ; 
but she would have been better advised 
either to write a considerably longer book or 
to confine her attention to narrower limits 
of time and subject. She could hardly afford 
the luxury of her first chapter, on Metics 
and on Commercial Law, which she confesses 
does not contain original research." 


On vopor éumopixol she might have re- 
ferred to Gernet in R.E.G. li (1938). 


The main thesis which runs through the 
five studies is that although it is possible to 
trace far back in Greek history a conscious- 
ness of unity, manifesting itself in legislative 
acts and common judicial functions, there is 
no sign of such a juridical systematization as 
could, by means of machinery expressly de- 
veloped for the purpose, produce an organi- 
zation unifying the plurality of cities. 

Perhaps the most interesting study is that 
devoted to Amphictyonies in the first part of 
chapter ii, in which Miss Calabi sheds some 
new light on the institution through a study 
of the word. When she comes on to deal with 
the Delian League in the second part of 
chapter ii it is rather unfortunate that al- 
though her book was published in April 1953 
she does not appear to have had access to 
vol. iii of The Athenian Tribute Lists, published 
in 1950. So much of what is contained in that 
volume is related to her theme. In particular 
her discussion on pp. 41 ff. of the original 
membership of the League? must have gained 
by a knowledge of chapter iii of Part iii of 
that work, and the Covenant of Plataea attri- 
buted to a decree of Aristides in Plutarch 
Arist. 21, which is discussed by her at length 
on pp. 62 ff., is exhaustively dealt with on 
pp. 1o1 ff. of A.T.L. iii. Incidentally Miss 
Calabi dissents from the view that the cere- 
mony of sinking iron bars was intended to 
mark the permanence of the engagements 
entered into, on the ground that this would 
not explain why the bars were first rendered 
incandescent ; but is there any evidence that 
the bars were so treated ? 

Chapter iii deals with a number of con- 
gresses ; that at Corinth in 481, at Plataea in 
478, the Panhellenic congress proposed by 
Pericles, and the various congresses in the 
fourth century concerned with the xow? 
eipjvn. Her treatment of the Panhellenic con- 
gress of Pericles seems to make the worst of 
both worlds. On the one hand, she regards 
the actual decree, which purports to be Plu- 
tarch’s authority, as apocryphal, partly on 
the ground of language; such a phrase as 
ris Aoias, for example, would be 
unique in a fifth-century decree ;? partly 
because the third objective proposed, the 
policing of the seas, needed no special pro- 
vision once the war with Persia was over—a 


2 On p. 42n. she refers the first tribute 
list by a slip to the year 456. 

3 She does not allow for the possibility— 
or perhaps we may say the certainty—that 
Plutarch’s source was paraphrasing the 
actual decree and may well have used turns 
of phrase more appropriate to his own age. 
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curiously complacent assumption that peace 
with Persia could be regarded as permanently 
secured by the writing on a stele. On the 
other hand, she is ready to admit that there 
very well may have been such a congress. 

Chapter iv discusses international arbitra- 
tion and is the least satisfactory of the five. 
This is the most thorny part of the subject, 
and the treatment suffers here more than 
anywhere else from brevity. 

The final chapter treats of the antecedents 
to the League of Corinth. In the course of it 
Miss Calabi deprecates the view that the 
union of cities formed by Demosthenes and 
Callias in 341-340 was a new league of the 
Delian or Peloponnesian type. It was nothing 
more, she argues with some force, than the 
conclusion of several successive military alli- 
ances against Philip. 

A. R. W. Harrison 
Merton College, Oxford 


JosepxH Vocr: Sklaverei und Humanitat 
(Akad. 
der Wiss. u. der Lit. in Mainz, Abh. 
d. Geistes- u. Sozialwiss. Kl., 1953. 
4.) Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1953. 
Paper, DM. 2.40. 


Tue Greeks, with their interest in man and 
his relationships, and their sympathetic 
approach to human problems as reflected in 
their literature, should not, we feel, have 
retained the institution of slavery. The diffi- 
culty of squaring their employment of 
slaves with their ‘humanity’ is the subject 
of the short essay under review. The author 
seeks to discover what the Greeks thought 
about slaves, and why they continued to 
own and use them. He examines the atti- 
tude of Aristophanes and Euripides to 
slavery, touches on a few other ancient 
sources of information, and concludes that 
the Greeks regarded ‘real slaves’ (the ‘ani- 
mate instruments’ of Aristotle) as inferior 
creatures, and tolerated slavery, if at times 
a little uneasily, because they needed it as an 
essential element in their way of life—in fact 
they had to possess slaves in order to enjoy 
fully their position as free Greek citizens: 
‘Der elementare Lebensdrang und die Hin- 
gabe an die geistige Schau hatten beide die 
Sklaverei als Postulat. .. . Zu den Opfern, die 
die Griechen auf diesem ihren Weg zu 
bringen hatten, gehért die Sklaverei und der 
mit ihr verbundene Verlust an Humanitit.’ 

The approach in this essay seems wrong, 
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and the very problem to some degree unreal. 
As in many such discussions, a few definitions 
of terms would help. There can be no such 
thing as ‘the Greeks’, without qualification 
of time and place and class and historical 
circumstance, and though many Greeks of 
all classes sat in the theatre and felt amuse- 
ment or pity stirred by the plays of Aristo- 
phanes and Euripides, it is doubtful whether 
much can be taken with assurance from 
these writers to indicate the workaday views 
of the Greek ‘in the street’, if there was such 
a person. 

It is not easy to assess the importance and 
character of slavery in Greece (Vogt points 
out that the literary picture is mostly of 
household slaves), and the part it played in 
various aspects of Greek life. As we do not 
know, and are unlikely to know, with any 
accuracy how many slaves were held in 
different city-states at different periods, how 
many were Greeks and how many were 
barbarians, how they were apportioned be- 
tween various forms of employment, and 
whether they were employed in large num- 
bers by a limited body of owners or scattered 
in ones and twos in a large proportion of 
households as well (all questions of moment 
in assessing the Greek attitude to slavery), 
it would have been better to start from a 
careful examination of the philosophers on 
the subject of slavery, and especially of the 
Politics, where certain points of detail would 
make admirable pegs for discussion. It is by 
no means clear that economically slaves 
were essential to the Greek way of life, what- 
ever that term may mean, nor is it clear 
that slaves can always be distinguished fully 
from other classes of the unprivileged or 
underprivileged (cf. the free ‘mechanic’ in 
the aristocratic state) from this point of view. 

As for the contradiction between the exis- 
tence of slavery and the ‘humanity’ of the 
Greeks, it is possible to Jay too much em- 
phasis on Greek humanity, and to credit the 
Greeks of the classical period with ideas 
peculiar to a later period or to our own 
liberal Christian tradition. The Greeks in 
question were as a whole barely rid of the 
idea that those who were outside the bounds 
of the particular polis or circle of guest friend- 
ship, be they barbarians or Greeks, were fair 
game for the stronger in peace or war. 
Barbarians did not count anywhere, and 
even Greeks, provided they were not one’s 
fellow-citizens, could be taken, if enslaved, 
as demonstrating the superiority in goodness 
of their captors and masters. The existence 
of slavery, therefore, involved no question of 
humanity from such a point of view. Later, 
with the development of a concept of the 
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Rights of Man (unqualified), things were 
different. 

R. J. Hoprer 
University of Sheffield 


J. Marcapé: Recueil des signatures de 
sculpteurs grecs. Premiére livraison. 
Pp. iii+123; 24 plates, text-figs. 
Paris: de Boccard, 1953. Portfolio, 
unbound, 3,000 fr. 


Tue qualities of M. Marcadé’s work in this 
field have already made themselves evident 
in the series of articles published in recent 
years in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique. It was entirely just that the task of 
writing a successor to Loewy’s Inschriften 
griechischer Bildhauer, now nearly seventy 
years old and long out of date, should have 
been entrusted to him. The need for such 
a work requires no emphasis. But it is also 
necessary to keep it constantly abreast of 
current research and discovery. To make 
this easier, this and its companion volumes 
are designed as a collection of loose sheets, 
to which additions or substitutions can be 
made without disturbing the work as a 
whole. The principles of economy and con- 
venience underlying this policy are sound 
enough: on the other side it must, however, 
be said that such a volume of separate sheets 
is by no means easy to handle. During the 
writing of this review the whole dossier has 
cascaded on to the floor times without num- 
ber, and the leaves have rapidly become 
dog-eared. Some form of binder might 
answer the purpose better, without injury 
to the merits of the system. 

In this first volume Marcadé has, as his 
preface promises, put before us what are, 
from one aspect at least, the fundamentals 
of the history of Greek sculpture—which, 
considering the elaborate superstructures 
sometimes built upon them, are often ex- 
tremely tenuous. He has assembled the 
epigraphic evidence for some sixty sculptors 
(plus sixteen fragmentary names), the larger 
part of it coming from Delphi. Where ap- 
posite the literary sources are also marshalled, 
and in the case of a famous sculptor such as 
Lysippus the ensemble represents a careful 
and detailed exposition of all that we can 
really claim to know for certain about the 
artist, his works, his style, and his reputation. 
It is unfortunate that the literary evidence 
on the great sculpture of antiquity can be 
reconciled with the surviving statuary (in 
any case, mostly Roman copies) in the great 
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majority of examples only by subjective 
interpretations, varying widely between one 
critic and another. On the other hand, 
signed statue bases all too frequently give us 
names of artists otherwise unknown. Of the 
sculptors treated in this volume the most 
familiar, I suppose, are Calamis, Cresilas, 
Cephisodotus, Daedalus son of Patrocles, and 
Lysippus, and each forms the subject of a 
full discussion. Of the rest, the majority are 
names and little more: some are hesitantly 
included—Charopinus, for instance—but it 
is better to include doubtful cases and let the 
reader judge for himself: there is always the 
chance that further evidence may turn up. 
The preface modestly says that the 
author’s sole aim is to provide ‘an instrument 
of study’. But he has not contented himself 
with a simple record of the present state 
which the discussion of each inscription or 
problem has reached. He does indeed make 
such a record, and with great clarity and 
judgement, but his personal contributions 
are many. Apart from the edition of some 
half-dozen inscriptions previously unpub- 
lished, he makes sound comments on the 
editions of others, and his conclusions, where 
he feels justified in reaching any, are com- 


.mendably direct and forthright. He is, for 


instance, particularly firm in his rejection of 
Pomtow’s wilder ingenuities (pp. 80, 91, 
etc.), and with reason declines to follow 
some of Raubitschek’s bold restorations of 
the Acropolis dedications (e.g. p. 28). 

The bibliographies given are succinct and 
adequate, and are mercifully free from the 
inflationary tendencies of modern times. 
What is more, almost every inscription is 
illustrated by a drawing or a photograph, 
often by both. In an epigraphic publication 
this is of course as it should be, but for 
numerous reasons, not least financial, it is 
seldom possible to achieve it. Marcadé’s 
photographs are not all first-class, but they 
are all serviceable. 

The usefulness of the volume would have 
been increased by some kind of concordance 
of publications. This may perhaps be pro- 
vided when the work is complete. A con- 
cordance for this first volume will, however, 
be included under the appropriate localities 
in S.E.G., vol. xiii. In the meantime it may 
be useful to note the following correspon- 
dences : 

Marcadé i. 23—S.E.G. xi. 1239 (M. pre- 
fers @ap]uxidas, following 
Hiller.) 
31—S.E.G. xi. 379 
60—S.E.G. xi. 961 
ee 63—S.E.G. xi. 378 
109—S.E.G. xi. 4434 
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Marcadé i. 111 
(overleaf, no. 1)—S.£.G. xi. 131 
(overleaf, no. 2)—S.E.G. xi. 251 
A. G. WoopHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


FERNAND Rosert: Exploration Archéo- 
logique de Délos faite par l’Ecole 
Frangaise d’Athénes: Trois Sanctuaires 
sur le Rivage Occidental. Pp. 123; 79 
figs. Paris: de Boccard, 1952. Cloth 
and boards. 


(2) JEAN JANNoRAY: Fouilles de 
Delphes. Tome ii: Topographie et 
Architecture. Le Gymnase. Pp. 91; 30 
plates. Paris: de Boccard, 1953. 
Paper. 


(3) Pierre AmaNnprRy: Fouilles de 
Delphes. Tome ii: Topographie et 
Architecture. La Colonne des Naxiens et 
le Portique des Athéniens. Relevés et 
Restaurations par Y. Fomine, K. 
Tousloukof et R. Will. Pp. 128; 41 
plates. Paris: de Boccard, 1953. 
Paper. 


Two of these volumes break entirely new 
ground. Robert discusses three sanctuaries 
just south of the ancient town of Delos. The 
first, the Dioscourion, on the centre of the 
first headland from it, existed in the sixth 
century, was neglected under Athenian occu- 
pation, refounded, like many Delian national 
shrines, about 300 B.c., again neglected 
during the period of Athenian rule after 
166 B.c., restored by Athenobios about 
100 B.c., and ‘définitivement ruiné’, like the 
whole island, within another fifty years. 
Robert has found fragments of the Archaic 
and Hellenistic cult-statues, the entire in- 
scription of Athenobios, and parts of the 
second-century warehouses that encroached 
upon the temple during its later period of 
disgrace. The second sanctuary, the Askle- 
pieion, on the south tip of the peninsula and 
now partly flooded, comprised a Doric 
temple of c. 300 B.c. and two peristyles of the 
mid-third century. After 200 B.c. its cult de- 
cayed. The temple, much the most interest- 
ing building, was tetrastyle prostyle and had 
a front krepis of two steps only, which, like 
the mutules, was not continued round the 
cella. Robert argues cogently that the centre 
columns of the porticog were two metopes 
apart, and also that the frieze had metopes 
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of varying size (although his figs. 60, 62, 65, 
and 69 do not seem quite consistent). The 
roof-tiles are less certain. Front akroteria 
might make possible uniform pantiles, with 
cover-tiles aligned on the centres of the tri- 
glyphs, in place of Robert’s two front rows 
of monster pantiles. The remains of the third 
sanctuary (Leukothion?) are slight, but 
genuinely pagan. 

Of the Gymnasium at Marmaria, exca- 
vated just before 1900, Jannoray offers the 
first definitive publication. He has done his 
work well. The gymnasium was laid out in 
the later fourth century B.c., on a site pre- 
viously occupied only by a very small archaic 
temple (the Damatrion?). Spared by the 
Greek builders, this shrine was ruined during 
a tasteless restoration and southward exten- 
sion of the xystus in Roman times. The 
beautiful retaining walls of the fourth-cen- 
tury terraces are of masonry still slightly 
trapezoidal. The establishment consists of 
three parts, the upper terrace with the xystus 
and open track (600 feet long, given a foot 
of 11.35 in.), and two divisions of the lower 
terrace, the loutron, with its plunge-bath 
and fountain (fed from Castalia). and the 
palaestra. It is perhaps the oldest known 
example of a complete gymnasium, and on 
p. 82 Jannoray uses inscriptions of 327/6 B.c. 
and onwards to confirm the architectural 
evidence (e.g. the use of blue limestone) for 
its date. But one could have wished him to 
discuss more fully the dowelling in the 
palaestra of the column-bases to the stylo- 
bate, surely a rather unusual feature, and in 
the xystus the continuous regula of the archi- 
trave and the extraordinary jointing of the 
blocks of the entablature. On p. 56, n. 2, he 
ignores the article on fountains by Miss 
Dunkley. 

Amandry republishes the two famous 
monuments south of the terrace wall of the 
Temple of Apollo. The Naxian Column is of 
Naxian marble. The shaft, built up of strange 
hollowed drums, was attached neither to the 
basenor to the capital. The oblong capital had 
no proper abacus, but did, it seems, support 
a plinth for the sphinx. The pulvinus is 
barely pinched. On the two faces, the volutes 
nowhere touch the ring of leaves below the 
canalis. This column, which shares several 
characteristics with that of Naucratis, is 
about the oldest known example of true 
Ionic. The sphinx, too, thinks Amandry, 
going largely by its bodily elongation, is 
datable about 580-570 B.c. 

Amandry reviews the known fragments 
and traces—the latter mostly in the great 
Terrace Wall—of the Athenian Stoa. Its 
krepis, of grey (= Jannoray’s ‘blue’?) Par- 
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nassian limestone, supported undowelled the 
Parian marble bases of the Ionic columns. 
The shafts were monoliths of Pentelic marble, 
the capitals, already classical in proportion 
(cf. pp. 98 ff.), were of Parian. The true 
capitals were discovered by Martin and 
Bousquet, and Pomtow’s are discredited. The 
polygonal blocks of the great Terrace Wall 
were cut back to receive the two end walls of 
the Stoa. The eastern was always puzzlingly 
oblique, the western a straight wall some way 
west of the present west stvlobate block. The 
arrangement and date of the inscriptions on 
the Terrace Wall show that originally at the 
rear of the Stoa was a bench, a row of up- 
right posts, and a continuous wooden lintel. 
The rafters must have fitted into the vanished 
upper course of the Terrace Wall. The timber 
entablature, for which the marks of the side 
walls appear to offer evidence, looks unstable 
in restoration and would require a very 
wasteful roof. Amandry concludes with an 
acute argument from the architecture and 
the inscription (most closely paralleled in its 
letter forms by that which Stevens—but not 
Amandry—would assign to the Athena Pro- 
machos) that the Stoa commemorated My- 
cale and contained the captured cables (é7Aa) 
from the bridge of Xerxes. These disinte- 
grated before the visit of Pausanias, whom 
the inscription therefore misled. 

I have noticed few errors in these books. 
For the number of flutes on early Doric 
columns, Amandry (see p. 14) should con- 
sult Dinsmoor, p. 111. There seem to be 
more misprints—e.g. ‘Discourton’ for ‘D1o- 
SCOURION’ on p. 45, ‘enthyntéria’ for ‘euthyn- 
téria’ on p. 71, line 1, and ‘xémAux’ for 
‘ xtkAur’ on p. 95, line g—in the Delian 
than in the two Delphic volumes. The illus- 
trations in all three maintain the high stan- 
dard we have come to expect of both series ; 
and it is good to find pottery, once neglected, 
now receiving its due in the Delian. 

Hucu PLOMMER 
Museum of Classical 
Archaeology, Cambridge 


Maurice Etudes d’épi- 
graphie et histoire grecques. Tome iv: 
Rome, la Macédoine et l’Orient grec. 
Premiére partie. Pp. 348. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952. Paper, 
2,600 fr. 


Tue importance of Holleaux’s contributions 
to Greek, and especially Hellenistic, history 
and epigraphy needs no underlining; and 
we are all in the debt of M. Louis Robert 


for undertaking to assemble and republish, 
with additional bibliographical notes, Hol- 
leaux’s scattered articles in this fine series of 
Etudes. Volumes i and ii appeared in 1938, 
and contained Holleaux’s main work on 
Rhodes, Boeotia, and Pergamum ; they were 
followed, despite the disturbances due to 
war and post-war conditions, by volume iii, 
dealing with the Lagids and Seleucids, in 
1942, and the present volume, which came 
out in 1952, though it has only just reached 
this journal. This contains the first instal- 
ment, eleven articles in all, of that part of 
Holleaux’s writings which was concerned 
with the relations of Rome with Macedonia 
and the Hellenistic world; it covers the 
period from the First Illyrian War to 
Philip V’s Asiatic expedition of 201. 

This is the controversial period of Roman 
expansion. But whether one accepts, modi- 
fies, or rejects Holleaux’s now famous 
thesis—and all procedures still find violent 
and passionate support—debate is immensely 
facilitated by this assembly of disiecta membra. 
Though English readers will no doubt still 
turn to his C.A.H. chapter for Holleaux’s 
views on the Illyrian Wars in their English 
dress, the original French version printed 
here for the first time has all the charm of 
its author’s limpid and persuasive prose. 
Nor should a true novelty be overlooked ; 
for a brand new article by Holleaux is an 
excitement not normally available to this 
generation of scholars. Here, however, also 
for the first time, is printed the concluding 
section (pp. 298-335) of the article on 
Philip V’s expedition of 201, with a brilliant 
analysis of the status of the cities of western 
Asia Minor at that date. This collection, 
which is planned to be completed in two 
further volumes, is indispensable to all 
students of either Hellenistic Greece or 


Roman imperialism. 
University of Liverpool 


F. W. WALBANK 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number VII. 
Pp. 141. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press (London: 
Oxford University Press), 1953. 
Cloth, 6os. net. 

Tue seventh number of Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, unlike its predecessors, deals only with 
historical subjects. Three of the four articles 
are derived from papers read at a Sympo- 


sium on Iconoclasm held at Dumbarton Oaks 


in 1951. The first two, Mr. Ladner’s on “The 
Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers 
and the Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy’ 


pic 
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and Mr. Alexander’s ‘Iconoclastic Council of 
St. Sophia (815) and its Definition’, ought 
to be read in conjunction ; indeed, one feels 
that the two authors might have done well 
to collaborate. Mr. Ladner gives a careful 
and well-documented account of the develop- 
ment of the Image-concept from its Platonic 
origins and shows how the Iconodule Fathers 
used Neoplatonic and especially Areopagite 
ideas as a basis of their philosophy. Mr. 
Alexander’s thesis is that the Iconoclasts of 
the ninth century were not fighting a lost 
battle and recapitulating century-old argu- 
ments, as a casual glance at the Council of 
815 might suggest, but that the justificatory 
extracts from the Fathers that they attached 
to the Acts of the Council show them to have 
developed their own philosophy of the image- 
concept, based chiefly on Plato and on 
Origen. The truth seems to be that the philo- 
sophical arguments brought by the Icono- 
dules against the Iconoclasts in the previous 
century forced the latter to develop their own 
philosophical theories; and, if Platonism is 
the criterion, they had the better of the 
argument. 

Professor Dvornik follows with an interest- 
ing article, ‘The Patriarch Photius and 
Iconoclasm’, on the survival of iconoclasm 
as a political force after its official suppres- 
sion in 843; and he shows convincingly that 
many of Photius’s actions, even those con- 
cerning his relations with Rome, are only 
explicable if we realize that he was seriously 
afraid of a revival of Iconoclasm. The article 
is a useful footnote to Professor Dvornik’s 
great work on the Photian Schism. As usual 
he is not moderate in the claims that he 
makes for his hero. Not everyone will agree 
that Photius thus ‘provided the main inspira- 
tion for the artists who were engaged in re- 
decorating the churches with pictures’, and 
that he started the renaissance of Byzantine 
art in the ninth century. 

The fourth article, by D. J. Geanakoplos 
on the Battle of Pelagonia (1259), is an ex- 
cellent analysis of the political and diplo- 
matic motives and negotiations between the 
Greeks and the Latins which led up to the 
Pelagonia campaign, with a critical account 
of the battle taken from the existing sources. 
The author does not reach any startling new 
conclusions, but he succeeds in giving a very 
useful clarification of one of the most compli- 
cated but important and far-reaching epi- 
sodes in later Byzantine history. 

Like its predecessors, the whole volume is 
admirably produced, though it is somewhat 
slim for its price. 

STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


London 


Per Fucitum: Edward Gibbon, his 
View of Life and Conception of History. 
(Oslo Studies in English.) Pp. 176. 
Oslo: Akademisk Forlag (Oxford: 
Blackwell), 1953. Cloth, ros. net. 


Tuts book is a useful introduction to the 
study of Gibbon’s thought and of what he 
owed to that of his contemporaries: Hume, 
Adam Smith, other economists, the ‘en- 
lightenment’, Rousseau. The author quotes 
extensively and judiciously. His English is 
lucid and workmanlike—the book is not a 
translation—though, among proper names, 
‘Belisar’ (which might bear naturalization 
in English) and ‘Procops’ (which does not) 
are alike in not being English at present. 
Incidentally, what should be line 26 on 
p. 157 has been misplaced below the three 
following lines. 

To read this work, in which many of 
Gibbon’s sententiae are traced to their origins 
in contemporary thought, is to acquire an 
even greater respect for the extent of Gibbon’s 
reading, if not for the profundity of his 
reflections. The ‘philosopher’ that Gibbon 
takes himself to be is not what we mean by 
the term, but merely an educated man. The 
sententiae do not add up to a consistent view 
of man and society, and sometimes are 
grossly inconsistent; see, for example, 
‘Christianity’, ‘freedom’, ‘natural rights’, 
‘lower classes’, in Fuglum’s index. But at 
least Gibbon does not try to make the facts, 
assembled by his unrivalled learning, fit into 
a preconceived theory. 

‘Gibbon the Man’ (chap. i) perhaps fares 
worse. Of his learning and wit, he left a great 
monument to posterity, and we are assured 
that he was a kind master to his servants. 
But the historian of the fall of empires 
breaks into an undignified squawk about 
‘cannibals’ on the nearer approach of the 
French Revolution; and he let his father 
bully him into dropping Suzanne Curchod 
‘because he loved his independence, his free, 
quiet way of life, and above all his books’. 
Mr. Fuglum could not have put it more 
kindly; but it would be very easy to put it 
less so. 

A. R. Burn 
University of Glasgow 


(1) Trebellio Pollione, Le Vite di 
Valeriano e di Gallieno. Testo, intro- 
duzione, annotazione critica per cura 
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di Eucenio Manni. Pp. 74. Palermo: 
Palumbo, 1952. Paper. 


(2) Ernst Honz: Uber die Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit der Historia Augusta. (Sitz. 
der Deutschen Akad. zu Berlin, KI. 
f. Gesellschaftswissenschaften, 1953, 
n. 2.) Pp. 54. Paper, DM. 2. 


(1) Proressor Manntis the author of a book 
on Gallienus and of a sensible survey of recent 
work on the Scriptores Historiae Augustae (La 
Parola del Passato, viii, 1953, 71). In this little 
book he tries to do three things at once: to 
outline a general theory about the composi- 
tion of the Historia Augusta, to provide an 
historical commentary on the biographies of 
Valerian and Gallienus, and to assess the 
historical value of the lives of the Thirty 
Tyrants. This is really too much for the space 
—and presumably also for the time—Pro- 
fessor Manni allotted to his work. His theory 
(a new version of Mommsen’s) is that the 
main biographies must be taken at their face 
value for both date and authorship, but the 
biographies of Caesars and usurpers are later 
additions: he admits, however, large inter- 
polations in the main biographies, including 
the vital passage Sev. 17-19 which is the 
greatest difficulty for the traditionalists. 
The theory is rather stated than argued. The 
commentary, though by no means useless, is 
clearly insufficient. The discussion on the 
alleged censorship of Valerian is disap- 
pointing, and Gall. 12. 1 ‘monetam, qua 
Persas traheret, cudi iussit’ is not discussed. 
The essay on the “Tyranni Triginta’ is largely 
dependent on H. Peter. The so-called Res 
Gestae Saporis and the literature relevant to 
them (including Rostovtzeff, Berytus, viii, 
1943, 41) are not taken into consideration. 
(2) Professor Hohl’s brief paper is in a dif- 
ferent class. He has always taken a poor view 
of the credibility of the H.A., and few will 
quarrel with him on this point. But it is one 
thing to distrust the H.A. on general grounds 
and another to prove the H.A. wrong on a 
specific fact. My impression is that Hohl in- 
clines to label as demonstrably wrong many 
statements of the H.A. that can only be 
described as very suspicious. For instance the 
names of the parents of the Emperor Maxi- 
minus, Micca and Hababa, are of course 
doubtful, but not false beyond doubt. How- 
ever, Hohl does prove beyond doubt—and 
this is very important—that Carcopino was 
not entitled to rely on the life of Aelius for his 
theory that L. Aelius was a natural son of 
Hadrian (Rev. Et. Anc., li, 1949, 262). Here 
Hohl is really devastating. The funny part 


of the business is that, after having destroyed 
all the proofs adduced by Carcopino, he con- 
cludes that the French historian must be 
right even if there is no evidence in his favour : 
“Merkwiirdigerweise gibt es demnach iiber- 
haupt keinen irgendwie beschaffenen antiken 
Hinweis auf die doch so einleuchtende Be- 
hauptung Carcopinos.’ Yes. ‘Merkwiirdiger- 
weise’. 

ARNALDO MoMIGLIANO 
University College, London 


Jacos JAN vAN Norren: Plautianus, 
Commandant van de Lijfwacht van 
Keizer Septimius Severus. Pp. viii+ 
160; 4 plates. Hilversum: Schipper, 


1953. Paper. 


Tue praetorian prefect Fulvius Plautianus 
is one of the most sinister and important 
figures of the Severan epoch (did not Cassius 
Dio, his contemporary, reckon him even 
more powerful than Sejanus had ever been?), 
but he remains a rather shadowy figure, as 
Walther Judeich observed in a passage 
which provides the text for the author’s 
introduction to this doctoral dissertation. It 
may be doubted, however, whether such a 
dissertation could be expected to make a new 
and useful contribution to the study of a man 
to whom the late Arthur Stein, the leading 
authority on the equestrian order, devoted 
eight columns in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real- 
encyclopddie (vii. 270 ff.) in 1910, and three 
closely packed pages in Prosopographia Imperii 
Romani’, iii (1943), F 554. Dr. van Norren 
cites both articles, but might with advantage 
have studied them more carefully; he is 
clearly not adequately equipped to make 
proper use of the inscriptions which he 
quotes, nor does he show sufficient familiarity 
with the organization of the Roman army, 
or of the equestrian career, to be able to 
identify the real problems which remain to 
be investigated (let alone to solve them). 
Plautianus, according to Herodian (3. 6), 
was a fellow-countryman of Severus ; Dr. van 
Norren rightly points out that Lepcis was 
not necessarily his origo, but he should at 
least have referred to The Inscriptions of 
Roman Tripolitania (1952), p. 82, for evidence 
of Quirina being attested in that colony. He 
doubts whether Plautianus was really a kins- 
man of Severus; but the latter’s mother was 
Fulvia Pia, and Stein was prepared to accept 
Plautianus as a member of the same family. 
It is not recorded how Plautianus started his 
public career, nor does the author discuss 
the question; he appears (p. 65) to think it 
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possible that he could have received appoint- 
ment, direct from civilian life, to the tri- 
bunate of a praetorian cohort, a post in fact 
reserved for men who had risen from the 
centurionate. Worse is to come; for he at- 
tempts to accept both Domaszewski’s attribu- 
tion of Ephemeris Epigraphica, viii. 478 and 
Premerstein’s of J.L.S. 3029 to Plautianus, 
without realizing that the two texts cannot 
possibly refer to one and the same man: in 
any case, Stein was most doubtful about the 
relevance of the former, and he rejected the 
latter out of hand, pointing out that it is 
inconceivable that Plautianus could have 
been a mere tribune of a praetorian cohort 
as late as the autumn of 196, and yet have 
risen to the praetorian prefecture by June 
197 (J.L.S. 2185). The Augustan History 
makes it plain that Plautianus was already 
one of the emperor’s most trusted adherents 
in 193, and a long record of successful service 
is implied, not merely by the promotion to 
the prefecture, but also by the remarkable 
ascendancy which he was able to establish 
over the emperor and all his household. But 
the prefect’s execution in January 205, and 
the subsequent deaths of many of his sup- 
porters, make it difficult for posterity to 
arrive at anything like a balanced assessment 
of the man. Such an assessment will be easier 
io arrive at in the course of a profounder 
study of Severus and his times than Dr. van 
Norren has been able to make. 

Eric BirLey 
Hatfield College, Durham 


Gyerstap: Early Rome. I: 
Stratigraphical Researches in the Forum 
Romanum and along the Sacra Via. 
(Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska In- 
stitutet i Rom, 4°, xvii. 1.) Pp. 163; 
147 figs. Lund: Gleerup, 1953. 
Paper, Kr. 60. 


Excavators in Italy rarely note, or at least 
publish, the stratification of their finds, but 
Gjerstad has been more than conscientious. 
In this volume, the first part of a Compre- 
hensive study of Rome till the end of the 
Regal period, he supplements, analyses, and 
amends Boni’s investigations fifty years ago 
at two places in the Forum Romanum—a 
deep pit beside the Equus Domitiani and 
a larger area along the Sacra Via. It emerges 
that an early cemetery was succeeded by 
round huts (with casual burials of infants), 
and they in turn about 575 B.c. were re- 
placed at the Equus by the first flooring of 
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the Forum and at the Sacra Via by houses 
with foundations of stone. Gjerstad’s main 
dates are fixed securely by pottery, but his 
detailed argument is obscured by the un- 
certain dating of the poorer wares and— 
surprisingly—by his poor presentation of his 
material, since for many of the sherds a 
photograph is useless without a section. The 
illustrations are lavish. The English is not 
always clear. Specialists in pure excavation 
will enjoy this exposition. 

R. M. Coox 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge 


Erik WELIN: Studien zur Topographie 
des Forum Romanum. (Skriften utgivna 
av Svenska Institutet i Rom, 8vo, vi.) 
Pp. 232; 9 figs. Lund: Gleerup. 
Paper, Kr. 25. 


IN this collection of essays Welin treats a wide 
variety of problems associated, directly ‘or 
indirectly, with the location of the later Re- 
publican and Augustan law courts. The title 
of his book hardly indicates the range of 
subjects discussed, which includes not only 
the topography of a number of the minor 
monuments of the Forum Romanum and the 
Comitium (especially the Puteal Libonis, 
Porticus Iulia, Gradus Aurelii with the Tri- 
bunal Aurelium, Columna Maenia, and 
Atrium Libertatis), but also their date and 
character, the reasons for the administration 
of justice under the open sky, the original use 
of basilicae, the nature and purpose of atria 
publica, and the history of the honorary 
column. He does not underline the thread of 
thought that runs through the book; each 
essay is presented as a disconnected unit. 
This is a method that has some disadvantages, 
but that does enable him to pursue, beyond 
the limits that would be imposed by the 
claims of strict relevance to a theme, a num- 
ber of incidental points of real interest. 

The specifically topographical problems 
have of course been discussed many times. 
Welin’s contribution is not so much in new 
solutions as in a precise evaluation of the 
evidence, and especially in a demonstration 
of just how much the literary evidence does 
or does not prove. The next step can only be 
excavation. In fact recent digging conducted 
by Dr. Gamborini in the Forum Romanum, 
near the Temple of Divus Iulius, does seem 
to promise final solutions of some of these 
disputed locations; and, so far as the work 
has gone, these seem in the main to be along 
the lines for which Welin has argued. Thus, 
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he presented the case for regarding the Por- 
ticus Iulia (used by the scholiast on Persius 
iv. 49 as a point of reference for the location 
of the Puteal Libonis) as a portico of the 
Temple of Divus Iulius, of which, however, 
no obvious trace survived. Gamborini has 
found evidence for just such a portico run- 
ning round three sides of the temple and, 
moreover, to the south of it, near the founda- 
tions of the first Arch of Augustus, what 
seems to be the Puteal Libonis itself. If this 
is correct, then it must be, as Welin also 
argued, that in the phrase ante atria, used by 
Ovid, Amor. i. 13. 19 and Festus, p. 333, the 
term atria means the Regia and the Atrium 
Vestae. Welin may have been less successful 
in his discussion of the Gradus Aurelii. He 
has insisted, rightly, that the references to 
this monument in Cicero, Pro Cluentio 93 and 
Pro Flacco 66 do not prove that it was near 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and has 
sought a site for it near the Temple of Saturn. 
But there is equally no’ proof that it was not 
near Castor; and the reviewer understands 
from a letter written by Dr. Gamborini that 
he has found there traces of a monument 
with which it might plausibly be identified. 

The location of these monuments, and of 

most of the others discussed, bears on the 
location of the Republican courts of justice, 
with which a number of them are associated 
by ancient writers. Welin is firm in rejecting 
any theory about these courts which implies 
the existence of a single praetorian tribunal ; 
and distinguishes a number of sites, each 
normally and regularly appropriated to a 
particular court. Since this contradicts the 
conventional view that basilicae were in- 
tended from the first to provide covered space 
for the administration of justice, he examines 
the evidence for this and shows that, what- 
ever may have been the case elsewhere, in 
Rome there is no known instance of a regular 
court sitting regularly in a basilica before the 
establishment of the Centumviral Court in 
the Basilica Iulia. Equally there is no evi- 
dence for courts sitting in the atria publica, 
which he regards as the predecessors of the 
basilicae in Roman public life. 

In treating both the general principles in- 
volved in his case and the particular courts 
and particular sites, Welin is imaginative in 
the collection of evidence and precise in its 
use; and the picture which he presents is 
reasonable in itself as well as a reasonable 
deduction from that evidence. The discus- 
sion of the form and use of certain types of 
public building has a wider application than 
that for which it is offered and will help to 
clarify for archaeélogists the problems for 
which town-planners and architects were 


designing and building in the Roman tradi- 
tion. 

J. M. ReYNoLps 
Newnham College, Cambridge 


Opuscula Archaeologica, Vol. vii. 
(Skrifter utgivna av Svenska Insti- 
tutet i Rom, 40°, xvi.) Pp. vii+171; 
65 plates, 30 figs. Lund: Gleerup, 
1952. Paper, Kr. 70. 


Tuis volume of the papers of the Swedish 
Institute at Rome contains varied material 
for the archaeologist, the art historian, and 
the economic historian. 

The first of its articles is a new study by 
A. Andrén of the Belvedere Torso. After a 
meticulous examination of its anatomy and 
technique he proposes a_ reconstruction 
different in some details from any of its 
predecessors, and suggests that the subject 
might be identified as Philoctetes on Lemnos. 
The suggestion seems attractive; it is sup- 
ported by parallels, especially the repre- 
sentations of this subject on one of the Hoby 
cups and on an Etruscan funerary urn now 
in Florence. The argument for the recon- 
struction on which it is based is not easily 
assessed by a layman without much know- 
ledge of anatomy and sculptural technique, 
but is clearly a conclusion reached only after 
close observation. 

The other long articles are a rather painful 
discussion by Erwin Roos of some instru- 
ments of torture in use in the ancient world ; 
an account by Jonas Palm of material in the 
Museo Preistorico at Rome from two of the 
cemeteries of Veii, which he dates in the late 
seventh and early sixth centuries; and one 
by Olof Vessberg of glass of Roman period 
found in Cyprus and now for the most part 
in the Museum at Nicosia, in private collec- 
tions on the island, or in the Cyprus Collec- 
tions at Stockholm. He classifies the objects 
typologically, puts forward a chronology 
based mainly on tomb groups recently dis- 
covered by the Swedish Cypriote Expedition, 
and argues, cautiously, for the existence of 
a Cypriote glass industry, unpretentious and 
an offshoot of the Syrian one, flourishing in 
the century which runs roughly from A.p. 
140 to 240. The existence of such an industry 
would accord with-other evidence for a 
modest floruit in the island at this period. 

There are also two short notes. In one 
A. Andrén publishes fragments of Etrusco- 
Italic terracotta revetments in the National 
Museum in Stockholm and with their assis- 
tance is able to reconstruct the design of 
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other fragments in Florence and Orvieto. 
In the second P. Astrom offers readings of 
some fifty-seven amphorae stamps from the 
surface of Monte Testaccio now in the 
Swedish Institute in Rome. A few of these 
are new or new variants of published stamps : 
the majority are examples of known stamps. 
With these last he has given references to 
the other instances known—and this in- 
formation will be of assistance to students of 
commerce within the Roman Empire. 

The volume is a useful one, not least of its 
values being its contributions to the publica- 
tion of material which has lain for a con- 
siderable time in museums without adequate, 
or any, description andd iscussion. It is also 
well produced. The English language used 
for many of the articles may sometimes 
sound a little stilted but is extraordinarily 
good all the same. Illustrations are plentiful 
and clear. 

J. M. Reyno.ps 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


R. Biocu et R. Jorrroy: L’ Alphabet 
du cratére de Vix. (Reprinted from 
Revue de Philologie, xxvii, 1953.) Pp. 
17; 2 plates, 3 figs. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1953. Paper, 200 fr. 


Amonc the treasures found in the Hallstatt 
IIb burial at Vix near ChAtillon-sur-Seine, 
datable to the last years of the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. (see Mon. Piot, xlviii, 1954, pp. 6-30, 
SEG xii, 483), was a large bronze crater, 
some 4 ft. 7 in. high. Around its neck runs 
a frieze, each figure of which is separately 
riveted to the vase, reproducing eight times 
the motif of a four-horse chariot with 
charioteer followed by a hoplite (save that 
there was no room for the eighth hoplite). 
That the figures might be affixed in the 
correct order, corresponding signs were 
scratched on the crater and on the back of 
each figure—the majority being letters of 
the alphabet. These letters, with an un- 
related series on the poles of the chariots, 
form the subject of this article. 

On one side (A) the letters run from alpha 
on the first chariot to kappa on the charioteer 
concluding this side: on side B the writer 
abandoned letters for numbers, beginning 
with a single stroke for the hoplite who 
comes next, until he reached seven strokes. 
At this point the authors argue that he went 
on to the handle and worked back to the 
centre of side B, for, after the seven strokes, 
letters are used again in the order ¥, X, T, 2, 
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and koppa. They discount the more reason- 
able hypothesis that, faced with making a 
new beginning, he chose the obvious ‘be- 
ginning-point’ open to him, i.e. the end of 
his alphabet. 

The authors believe, on a comparison 
with Etruscan abecedaria, that this ‘alphabet’ 
derives from Etruria: but their arguments 
in support of their attribution are over- 
ingenious. That the vase, which may well be 
of Tarentine origin, passed through Etruscan 
hands is probable. If, however, the frieze 
were packed separately for transit, the alpha- 
betic signs would more likely be those current 
in the place of manufacture. That the alpha- 
bet belongs to the ‘western’ group seems 
evident: but, apart from the fact that in the 
model alphabets the writers’ memories are 
often poor after K, the writer of the Vix 
crater is writing not an abecedarium but signs 
of identification. After K he chose first 
numerical strokes and then again letters. 
Indeed, the forms of the letters individually 
agree remarkably with the archaic alphabet 
of Laconia—the curved delta and hesitant 
multi-stroke sigma in particular. Since the 
artistic criteria apparently also suit, an 
attribution of this ‘alphabet’ to Tarentum 
deserves a careful consideration. 


A. G. WoopHEAD 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Anna Sapurska: Inscriptions latines 
et monuments funéraires romains au 
Musée National de Varsovie. (Auc- 
tarium Maeandreum, vol. iv.) 
Pp. 139; 46 plates. Warsaw, 1953. 
Paper, zt. 28.50. 


Firty-Five Latin inscriptions (two of doubt- 
ful genuineness), which through the en- 
thusiasm of private collectors had found their 
way northwards, are now concentrated in 
the National Museum in Warsaw. Of these 
the majority were in a collection at Braniewo, 
and were to some extent dealt with by A. 
Greifenhagen (Arch. Anz., 1933, cols. 419-53) 
when, as Braunsberg, this lay within the 
German frontiers. The majority are sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and some are mere frag- 
ments. Mme Sadurska has produced a 
catalogue raisonnée of the whole collection, 
describing the objects with admirable clarity 
and adding photographs, mostly very good, 
of every one. 

This is in fact quite a representative cross- 
section of the ordinary run of Latin inscrip- 
tions. Their rarity in Poland has allowed 
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scope for a publication and commentary 
rather more elaborate than some of them 
may be thought to deserve: if all the similar 
fragments now, for instance, embedded in 
the walls of the Lateran and Vatican were 
accorded a similar treatment, even the most 
ardent epigraphist would hardly deny the 
tedium of the result. But it is no bad thing 
that it should be done occasionally: one is 
apt, almost without thinking, to neglect the 
usual in favour of the unusual, and this book 
is a salutary reminder that such neglect 
occurs. 

The accuracy of the texts is not always 
unimpeachable. The majuscule transcrip- 
tions are misleading, since the printer has 
begun every line far to the left and has not 
followed the pattern of the inscription on 
the stone. It is essential, as W. Peek (Aitische 
Grabinschriften, i) has recently re-emphasized, 
that this pattern should be carefully studied. 
On that basis, to take three examples, the num- 
ber of letters missing to the right in no. 11 
could be estimated (in 1. 2read MAP[TIUS] 
[- - -), the reading IA[N]|VARI[VS] 
in no. 12 appears dubious and at least 
deserves a question-mark, while BENE 
MERIT Acannothave stood in fullin no. 14. 
More letters appear in the photographs than 
Mme Sadurska has read. Thus (again three 
examples) in no. 41, l. 5 read JAa gika, in 
no. 19, 1. 4 the final S is visible, and in no. 29 
a line may be seen to exist above I. 1. 

Finally, apart from the numerous typo- 
graphical errors, not all attributable to the 
printer’s unfamiliarity with French, there is 
a fair crop of mistakes in transcription. I 
again give three examples as typical. No. 39, 
l. 3 of main text and transcript read 
for ‘XV’, no. 17 read g(uae) for 
q(ui), p. 114 (medieval text) read ‘Capsor’ 
for ‘Campor’; the correct date seems to be 
1282. The proof-reading and skimped pro- 
duction have in fact marred a generally good 
presentation, and some passages of the text, 
as at present punctuated, make nonsense. 

In her dating of the inscriptions, Mme 
Sadurska places heavy reliance on parallels 
in Altmann’s Rémische Grabaltére, giving her 
own examples a corresponding date without 
further ado—a method that has at least the 
merit of simplicity. She is on far less sure 
ground in her frequent assertions that her 
inscriptions may be dated by their letter- 
forms. It is evident (as lately restated by 
A. E. Gordon, Actes du II* Congrés d’Epi- 
graphie, 1952, pp. 193-9) that no reliance can 
be placed on this criterion. At best it will 
serve to confirm, or not to deny, a dating 
arrived at by other criteria, but Mme 
Sadurska all too often claims for it an exacti- 
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tude of indication which it unfortunately 
does not . Thus in no. 2 she argues 
that the decoration and the lettering both 
unite to date her text to A.D. 30-40: but, as 
far as I am aware, on both scores there is 
nothing to prevent its being Trajanic or 
Hadrianic. 

These are not inconsiderable criticisms, 
but, for all that, Mme Sadurska has written 
a book that was worth writing, and the 
result has a general merit which the short- 
comings mentioned above do not seriously 


liminish. 
A. G. WoopHEAD 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


Svennunc: Belt und Baltisch. 
Ostseeische Namenstudien mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf Adam von Bremen. (Upp- 
sala Universitetets ift, 1953 
Pp. 98; 5 maps. Uppsala: Linde- 
quist, 1953. Paper, 9 kr. 

Puny, N.H. iv. 95, cites an obscure Xeno- 
phon of Lampsacus for a huge northern 
island Balcia—not Baltia—three days off the 
coast: it is the same, he thinks, that was 
called Basilia by Pytheas, the early explorer 
of these parts. He asserts too, ibid. xxxvii. 
35-36 and iv. 94, that Timaeus gave the 
name Basilia to an island called Abalus by 
Pytheas: it lay only one day off the coast and 
amber was washed up on it. Still another 
name, Abalcia, in Solinus, may well be dis- 
missed as merely a false version of Balcia by 
a transcriber of Pliny. Evidently there are 
serious difficulties in these and other ancient 
notices. Svennung’s discussion of them in 
Section I is hardly full enough to satisfy the 
curiosity which it raises: he should at least 
have mentioned that many take the amber- 
island as Heligoland, whatever the ‘huge’ 
Balcia may be, and he should have said more 
about the information of Ptolemy, who is 
dated a century too late on p. 17. But the 
weight of the book lies elsewhere, as the title 
indicates. He is mainly concerned to show 
that the name Balcia can have nothing to do 
with ‘Baltic’, which is divided from it by a 
vast gap of time, appearing first in fact in 
Adam of Bremen, about 1075. He rejects 
with good reason an old and persistent theory 
which brings Pytheas to the East Prussian 
amber-coast and which derives Baltia and 
Baltic from a local (Old Prussian—Lettish- 
Lithuanian) word or from a Slav one, pp. 
92-93. If the reviewer follows his exposition 
aright, he contends that Adam, who had been 
in Denmark, heard there that the narrow 
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Danish waters stretched like a long girdle or 
belt, in modum baltei: this suggested to him 
the adjective ‘Baltic’, which he applied to the 
strait and extended to the whole sea as far as 
he knew it. It is a curious complication that 
the word for ‘belt’ itself may have found its 
way into Germanic from the Latin balteus. 

Among the maps is an interesting recon- 
struction of Adam’s own (p. 27), where 
‘Riphei Montes’ and other things from 
ancient geography still linger. 


J. O. THomson 
University of Birmingham 


The Root of Europe: Studies in the 
Diffusion of Greek Culture. Pp. xiv+ 
112; 17 maps, many illus. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1952. Cloth, 
15s. net. 


Tue influence of Graeco-Roman civilization 
on the modern world can only be rightly 
assessed when we know not only how this 
cultural tradition was transmitted but what 
changes were effected in the process. Much 
recent work has been directed towards this 
end, as for instance Dr. R. R. Bolgar’s 
book on one aspect of the problem, classical 
studies in the medieval and renaissance west. 
The seven essays in The Root of Europe pro- 
vide the non-specialist with an excellent 
survey of the whole position. They range 
from an introduction on the Graeco-Roman 
world (R. W. Moore, W. W. Tarn, and 
C. H. V. Sutherland) to the roles of Byzan- 
tium and Islam in developing and handing 
on this tradition to the Latins and the Slavs 
(H. St. L. B. Moss, F. Sherwood Taylor, 
Steven Runciman, and Francis Dvornik). 
These names speak for themselves. A parti- 
cularly brilliant contribution is made by 
Professor Dvornik, who writes on the Slav 
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peoples in the Balkans, Russia, and Central 
Europe. There are throughout provocative 
and controversial statements, but these add 
to the flavour of the book, which generally 
speaking gives -an admirably lucid and 
balanced exposition of the complex threads 
in East, West, and North. Three points of 
criticism may, however, be mentioned. The 
introductory pages of the essay on the re- 
naissance need reconsideration, for they fail 
to indicate adequately the nature of intel- 
lectual development in the West in the 
Middle Ages, in particular, philosophical 
and scientific activity (cf. A. C. Crombie, 
The History of Science, A.D. 400-1650, 1952). 
And in some respects scant justice is done 
to the Church. Here the non-Christian 
Graeco-Roman tradition exerted consider- 
able influence, for instance on the formula- 
tion of dogma, on ascetical works, or on 
Greek patristics (cf. John of Damascus’ 
Fount of Knowledge). Such writings were 
translated into Latin, in part at any rate, 
from the fourth century onwards (and later 
into Slavonic), thus helping to mould the 
life and outlook of Western and Slav, as 
well as Greek, Christendom. Then, finally, 
more stress might have been laid on the fact 
that Graeco-Roman culture, developing for 
the most part in the framework of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, is, as present-day Greek his- 
torians stress, an integral part of a still living 
polity, and not simply a ‘legacy’ whose 
‘preservation’ looms too large in the minds 
of some classical scholars. 

The excellent maps and numerous equally 
excellent illustrations greatly add to the 
value of the book. A brief bibliography is 
appended for each essay. G. Ostrogorsky’s 
Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, Munich, 
1952 (to appear in English shortly), should 
be added to chapter viii, and “The Byzantine 
Heritage in Russia’ in Byzantium (ed. Baynes 
and Moss) to chapter x. 

J. M. Hussey 
Royal Holloway College, University of London 
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4TH Serigs, VII (1954), Fasc. iv 
(1) Gonda, The History and Original Function of 
the Indo-European Particle Ke especially in Greek 
and Latin (Part ii): discusses the force of 
Homeric ve (1) immediately following xai, 


nev, yap, (2) in similes and 
other digressions, (3) following dre, (4) con- 
stituting the second syllable of dre (> IE. 
jo--+7e), (5) with demonstrative, indefinite, 
and interrogative pronouns; also the origin 
of -que in quisque, uterque, plerique, utrumque, 
etc., denique, usque, absque, atque (only a brief 
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note), guogue. M. van den Hout, Emendatur 
Kenonis Veronensis Tract. ii 13, 3: for Eva read 
levita. A. Hoekstra, Une formule para-homé- 
rique: Hes. W. D. 477 éap (digamma 
observed here, but not at 492 ap... 
moXdv) is an archaic, but non-Homeric, 
phrase. W. J. Verdenius, Thucydides i 126, 6: 
delete iepeia, and for dAAa read 
dyva. H. Wagenvoort, Felicitas imperatoria: as 
applied to a general, felicitas was considered 
not, as H. Erkell, Augustus, Felicitas, Fortuna, 
maintains, as a blessingf rom the gods, but as 
an innate power, losing its original magic 
connotation, and later becoming influenced 
by ruyn, evrvyia. A. D. Leeman, Sallusts 
Prologe und seine Auffassung von der Historio- 
graphie (Part i): analyses and discusses the 
prologue to the Catiline; its two halves are 
closely related, and the argument is subtly 
worked out ; this prologue is no slavish imita- 
tion of a Greek work, but a polemical inter- 
pretation, by old Roman standards of virtus 
and gloria, of Sallust’s historical method. 
H. H. Huxley, Seneca, De breuitate uitae, 5; 
id., Claudian, In Eutropium 2, 336-8: gives 
parallels. R. G. Tetstall, An Instance of ‘Sur- 
prise’ in the Hecuba: Hecuba’s revenge on 
Polymestor, and still more its nature (the 
king blinded, not killed, and his children 
slaughtered), must have been surprises to 
Euripides’ audience. G. Italie, Ad Aesch. 
Pers. 732: (a) ov8€ 71s yépwv cannot, as 
Indemans renders (fasc. 2), mean ‘haec 
(manus) autem non invalida’; (5) corrects 
Fraenkel’s note on Aesch. Ag. 425 f. 


4TH Serigs, VIII (1955), Fasc. 1 


J. C. Kamerbeek, Adnotationes ad Aeschyli 
Isthmiastas: suggests supplements and gives 
interpretations of Ox. Pap. 2162, fragments of 
the satyr-play Isthmiastae. W. J. Verdenius, 
Notes on Hippocrates Airs Waters Places: at 
§§ 1, 2, 3, 5, 12, 18 the force of xai has not 
been properly understood, and some of these 
passages have been unnecessarily emended ; 
at § 2, rds need not be added before émoroAds; 
at § 4, &a xpdévov = ‘for a short time’; at 
§ 6, yiyvera: = ‘turns out to be’; at § 13, d€ 
is inceptive ; at § 16, dpyin = ‘lapse of culti- 
vation’; at § 19, ydp refers to a point not 
immediately preceding. W. J. W. Koster, 
Ad novam editionem Aristophanis et prolego- 
menorum de comoedia: comments on Canta- 
rella’s edition (1949, 1953). C. Spicq, 
Le lexique de V’amour dans les papyrus et dans 
quelques inscriptions de l’époque hellénistique: 
notes on the Hellenistic usage of épaw, Epws, 
orépyw, giiidlw, didros, dyaraw, 
dydmn. R. H. Simpson, Ptolemaeus’ Invasion of 


Attica in 313 B.C.: Diodorus’ account of this 
invasion and sudden withdrawal by Anti- 
gonus’ general is unsatisfactory: this is an 
even more surprising case than 318 B.c. 
(quoted by Gomme) of democrats causing 
Demetrius of Phalerum to come to terms with 
an invader; did he bribe Ptolemaeus? A. D. 
Leeman, Sallusts Prologe und seine Auffassung 
von der Historiographie: ti. Das Iugurtha- 
Proémium: the prooemium to the Jugurtha has 
a far less primitive construction’ than that of 
the Catiline; Iug. 2 shows Platonic thought 
romanized ; in 3-4 there is a great advance 
on the Catiline, in that the writing of history 
is exalted above a political life; the paradox 
is that Sallust does not define its use for the 
State more closely because he cannot define 
it in a Roman form valid for his own times. 
W. Clausen, Schraderiana: Schrader died in 
1783 leaving much in manuscript; C. gives 
S.’s conjectures, often anticipating those of 
later scholars, on Priapea 9. 2, 10. 4, 56. 3, 
63. 9, 70. 2; Manil. ii. 137, 380, 571, 672; 
iv. 618; v. 23; Sen. Tro. 121, 922; Med. 
366-7; Oecd. 425, 496; Thy. 406; H.O. 44, 
381, 613, 673-4 (del), 760, 861, 1214; Oct. 
349, 742; Val. FI. i. 51, 213, 420, 654; ii. 79; 
iv. 172-3, 624, 746; v. 84, 618; vii. 483, 528, 
357 Ponto (so too Ph. Wagner), which we 
should read. W. J. W. Koster, De codice 
autographo Triclinii: cod. Parisinus Suppl. 
Gr. 463 is in the hand of Demetrius Tricli- 
nius, and is of considerable value for work on 
the scholia on Aristophanes. W. J. Verden- 
ius, Plato Soph. 2164B: peréxovow aidois 
Sixaias, literally ‘who have a share of due 
reverence’ (Fowler), refers to strangers, who 
have a claim to reverence. B. A. van Gron- 
ingen, Aelianus V.H. iit 44: we must assume 
a lacuna; read: xai<6 tpiros atr@ 
Bonbav > rod pév Anorod id; 
Deux observations sur Pap. Hamb. 105: for 
Anyntp<Da [xara] (sic) read 
Anp. émi dpxidvdaxirov: Arabophylakites 
non est, and the charge is made before, not 
against, the magistrate. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE 
XXVIII. 2 (1954) 


A. Ernout, Vis—Virés—Vis: discusses the 
origin of vis and the distinction in usage 
between singular and plural; the rare plural 
vis (Lucr. 3. 265, 2. 585, to which E. adds 
6. 370 dissimilis <vis>), formed on the ana- 
logy of res and spes to provide a true plural 
for vis, ‘properties’, vires having acquired its 
own singular force; the connexion of vis 
with vir and the disappearance of both from 
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the romance languages. R. Rémondon, Un 
nouveau document concernant Probus: commen- 
tary on Pap. Cairo I.F.A.O. 78, of a.p. 283, 
dealing with contributions levied on Phila- 
delphia for maintenance of canal and mili- 
tary stores and transport. J. Irigoin, Stemmas 
bifides et états de manuscrits: points out the 
importance of realizing that the text of a 
manuscript is not fixed, like that of a printed 
book; a variation between two derived 
manuscripts may mean that they are derived 
not from different manuscripts but from 
different states of the same manuscript. 
J. Schwartz, Manuscrits homériques et diction 
Sormulaire: at Il. 1. 344 the vulgate paxéowr7o 
has supplanted payéovra, vouched for by 
three unpublished papyri, which itself had 
probably supplanted an original pevéovaw. 
G. Dumézil, Remarques sur les dieux Grabovio- 
d’Iguvium: examines the ritual of the three 
Grabovio- deities and the three ‘second’ 
deities associated with them and investigates 
the relations between them: the name of 
Tefro- Ionio- is probably derived from the 
root tem- (temsro-) found in tenebrae. F. Vian, 
Les comparaisons de Quinte de Smyrne (cont.) : 
notes on 18 similes. 


RHEINISCHES MUSEUM 
XOVII. 4 (1954) 


W. Siiss, Scheinbare und wirkliche Inkongruenzen 
in den Dramen des Aristophanes (conclusion) : 
in Plutus Aristophanes gratifies vicariously 
the desire of the ordinary citizen to be rich, 
but the fairy-story comes to.an end without 
any attempt to resolve its contradictions and 
inconsistencies. H. Herter, Pylos und Melos: 
Ein Beitrag zur Thukydides-Interpretation : there 
was no political heir to Pericles, since the 
Thucydidean Statesman must be able to con- 
trol the emotions of the masses, not merely 
go in the same direction, as Cleon did; and 
the failure of Nicias to persuade the people 
to adopt his policy excludes him from con- 
sideration. M. J. McGann, Horace’s epistle to 
Florus (Epp. ii. 2) : studies the train of thought 


with particular reference to the handling of 
transitions. G. P. Goold, De fonte codicum 
Manilianorum : distributes the text by lines to 
pages of Garrod’s Codex A(ptiquicsie). 

R. Merkelbach, Zwei Euripidesinterp 

réxvov (Cret. fr. 472) and Bacch. 

1104 a are interpolations. J. B. Bauer, Text- 
kritisches zu Seneca, ep. 49: read subtilius (49. 
6), videar <ac> si (49. 9), d<oc>e aequanimi- 
tate<m> (49. 10). L. Wickert, Zu Hor. c. 3. 19: 
The suppliers of the wine and the house are 
not to be identified. P. Maas, Orphei hymni, 
78. 4: read xai aioddxypwra. E. Bickel, Euri- 
pides, Phoen. 1279, acknowledges the anti- 
cipation by J. Jackson, C.Q .xxxv, 1941, 181, 
of Kassel’s interpretation published on p. 96. 


XCVIII. 1 (1955) 

V. Pisani, Die Entzifferung der dgeischen Linear 
B Schrift und die griechischen Dialekte: Mycen- 
aean and Old Ionic, two forms of the same 
language, form the basis of Greek, and in- 
fluenced the Northern dialects that became 
Doric and Aeolic. F. Dirlmeier, Homerisches 
Epos und Orient: the themes of the ancient 
epics of the Near East were not borrowed by 
the Greeks, but forms of expression were. 
J. H. Oliver, Praise of Periclean Athens as a 
Mixed Constitution : rejects the view that in the 
Funeral Oration in Thucydides Athens is 
praised as a democracy, and argues that it is 
praised as a mixed constitution. K. Barwick, 
Kleine Studien zu Caesars Bellum Gallicum: in 
B.G. v. 24. 3 read <in Ambianis et> in Bel- 
<lova>cis; the contradictions in the Com- 
mentarii are to be explained only by the 
assumption that each book was written and 
published at the end of the campaigning 
year with which it deals. B. Marzullo, 
Alcmane 92D: read énn re Kai pédos 
AAxpav edpe[te yAwooapevor] ora 
ovvOéuevos. O. Skutsch, Volsculus: has an 
ethnic, not diminutive, suffix. E. Bickel, Der 
Eigelstein, die Drusus-Lei im keltischen Mainz: 
preserves the memory of the éumulus raised 
by Augustus apud Mogontiacum in honour of 
Drusus. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Bacchae of Euripides will be performed in the original Greek by members 
of the University at the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, at 2.15 and 8 p.m. on 21- 
25 February 1956 (except on the evening of Thursday, the 23rd). Mr. Alan Ker 
will be the Producer. The music will be by Mr. Peter Tranchell, and the 
scenery and costumes by Dr. Malcom Burgess. 
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An acting edition is being published by Bowes and Bowes with the prose 
translation of Mr. D. W. Lucas. 


We have received the following report on the fifty-first Annual General 
Meeting of the Classical Association : 

The meeting was held inter nemora et lucos (the ideal setting, as we are told, 
for the cultivation of Minerva, and a phrase which itself recalls the writing of 
Classical papers) at the University College of North Staffordshire, from 13th 


to 16th April. The sylvan surroundings of the new College were enhanced by | 


the first spell of fine weather after many a day of dire wintriness, and the hosts 
of the Association left nothing undone to make their guests comfortable and 
happy. The only disappointment—but a great one—was the absence of the 
President, Dr. G. M. Young, through illness ; but his Address, entitled ‘Cepha- 
lus’, was read for him by Professor J. M. T. Charlton, as well as ‘another’ 
could present so personal, charming, and digressive a confession as the sub- 
title “The Fancies of a Dilettante’ indicates. 

On the first day two contributions to the programme were made by members 
of the College: the Senior Tutor, Professor I. N. Sneddon, gave a talk on “The 
Principles of Keele’, in which he described the notable experiment in educa- 
tional practice whereby something of the guadrivium of the medieval University 
is combined with the orthodox courses of this most recently founded Univer- 
sity College; and Mr. I. M. Barton, in an interesting paper, showed how the 
Gallic Empire of Postumus and the British Empire of Carausius differed from 
the ‘Empires’ of the numerous other third-century provincial usurpers in being 
based on an idea of regional nationalism which did not look to, or aim at 
including, Rome. Mr. A. G. Woodhead examined the relation between the 
historian and the experts in epigraphy and other contributory studies in a paper 
entitled “The Uses and Abuses of Inscriptions in Greek History’ and found a 
certain solution for the ordinary teacher or student in an ‘informed scepticism’, 
while Mr. R. M. Cook, in discussing ‘Ancient Sculpture and Modern Taste’, 
arrived at the rather melancholy conclusion that most cultivated persons had 
little independence of artistic taste but followed fashion, and hinted that by 
1965 it may be once more reputable to admire Hellenistic statuary. Members 
enjoyed an unusual paper by Mr. Paull Fiddian, of the Melbourne University 
Conservatorium of Music, who traced W. S. Gilbert’s debt to Aristophanes not 
only in themes but in technical devices. More orthodox papers were those of 
Professor T. A. Sinclair, who in ‘Plato’s Idea of History’ showed that history 
for Plato was not so much a department of human knowledge as an instrument, 
comparable with myth, in the hands of an educator or legislator, of Professor 
M. L. Clarke, who discussed the intellectual influences to which Virgil and 
Horace were subject at the age of twenty and what they made of those influences 
in maturity, and of Miss D. Hereward, who unravelled the two sources, one 
sympathetic and one hostile, in the confused and conflicting accounts in 
Herodotus of Miltiades’ conduct in the Chersonese. Mention must also be 
made of the fine colour slides of Greece which were shown by Mr. E. R. Hill. 
There was a wide choice of excursions—to Chester, Wroxeter and Shrewsbury, 
Mow Cop and Little Moreton Hall, and the various Potteries. 


Fascicule iii of the Bolletino del Comitato per la Preparazione della Edizione Nazio- 
nale dei Classici Greci e Latini (see C.R. lxviii. 327) contains textual notes on 
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Apuleius (N. Terzaghi), Eunapius, Vitae Sophistarum (G. Giangrande), Julian, 
Misopogon (C. Prato), Tzetzes’ scholia on the Jliad and the ‘Messina’ recen- 
sion of Hesiod (A. Colonna) ; G. Baffioni edits a Greek medical text attributed 
to ‘Archelaus’ and I. Cazzanigo a seventh-century life of St. Aemilianus. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections are not included in this list unless they are also 
published separately. 
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